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THE first part of this Pamphkt was written, and partly sent 
to ]»es8| soon after the ruin of the Prussian army was certainly 
known ki England, and when we supposed ourselves to be again left 
alone in the war ; a conjuncture^ at which the feelings of the Publicy 
as to the perils of our situation, weit probably much more in unison 
than now, with those of the Author. At present, perhaps, a propo- 
sition which he has assumed, viz. that the danger of an invasion, 
though very indistinctly and inadequately conceived, b universally 
admitted to exist, may be &r from the truth. But he deems it, on 
thia account, only the more necessary to raise his feeble voice 
against the indifference and supineness which prevail in regard to 
our public defence; since the apprehension of immediate danger no 
longer tends to correct these &ults, and they may, by a fidse sense 
of security, be ^taliy confirmed. 

May the next news from the seat of continental war, be of a kind 
to diminish further the apparent importance of his labours? But, in 
his estimate, our danger from the power of France was never more 
serious and imminent than at the present moment. 

January 31, 1807. 
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THE 



DANGERS OF THE COXJNTRY. 



Sect, 1. tVe may be conquered by France, 

IN the reyolntiom whidi ovcrthrbw the power and the inde- 
pendency of nations) tliere is nothing n^ore astonishing than the 
«xtretne improvidence which soinetinies prepares theii^ fall. Let 
tis mark in the page of history the periods which immediately pre- 
ceded the subjugation of Greece^ by Philip and Alexander, the 
dreadful overthrow of Carthage^ by Rome, and of Rome herself by 
the Barharlai»9 and we shall perceive that their fate was 16ng very 
viathly approaching! that it might {»obably have been averted by 
vigour and prudence, but that the devoted nations strangely neglected 
^e obvious means of sel&preservatioii^ UU the <^^rtunity of using 
tkein was lost. 

How deplorably does the age we live in abound with similaiF 
€aaes! 

Nations^ however, like individuals, seem rarely if ever, to take 
vaming from the fatal errors of each other. Such wisdom b indeed 
cheaply boo^t, but not so cheaj^ reduced into practice; for tb» 
measures of preventive prudence generally demand some repuncia- 
lion of present ease, or apparent advantage. It is easy to see what 
.timely sacrifices others should have made to avoid impending roin» 
It is not so easy to make tliose necessary sacrifices ourselves. 

Bettdes, there seems to be aiv imaceountable prejudice, a sense 
of inextinguishable vitality^ in the 5ody politic as well as natural, 
which cheats us into a persuasion) that whatever may have befallen 
othens in similar circumstances, our own existence.is secure. 

** An men think all men mortal but themselves.** 

The same tnay be said of nations; and the delusion perhaps is 3fil! 
stronger with them^ than with individuals. 
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it seems impossible upon any other principles than tl^ese^ to ac- 
count for the apathy of the British public at tbe present most tre- 
mendous crisis. The torrent of French ambition^ has now washed 
away every mound that opposed it on the continent We stand as 
on a little spot c^ elevated ground) surrounded with inundations ; and 
while the waters are still rising on every side, and rapidly imder- 
mining our base? We look on with stupid indifierencet or torpid 
inactivity, heedless^of the means by which safety might be 'Still 
attained. 

These strictures I hope are not now applicable to those with 
whom the government of the country is intrusted.— Measures are- 
prd>ably preparing in the cabinet such as our perilous situation 
demands: but the people at large are not sufii<;ient)y awake to the 
tremendous evils which menace them, and the duties to which they 
are called. 

A suMcient proof of this might be fotmd in the spirit of personal 
and {>arty rivalship, which has abounded in our late parlianientary 
elections, and that exclusive attention which they excited through- 
out the country at large. 

Never in the present reign did the choice of a new parliament 
produce a greater number of obstinate contests, and never were im- 
portant national questions less generally involved in the rivalship of 
contending candidates; yet ^hen has the public mind been more 
closely intent on the concerns of a general election I It must have 
been obvious to every calm observer, that the combats of the hust- 
ings had more interest than the battles in Saxony, that the atate of 
the poll was the subject of more anxiety than the advance of the 
Russians, and the subversicMiB of thrones, events of less concern than 
the rejection of a favourite candidate. 

Could this disposition be resolved into a magnanimous contempt 
of danger, it might perhaps be deemed a feature of national charac- 
ter by no means >of evil omen. The Spartans, on the eve of the 
battle of Thermopybe, were seen eomlttng their long hair, and- in- 
dulging in their usual amusements. But this construction of tlie 
public feelings, though complimentary, would not be just. TliA 
dangers of the country I fear have not been so much despised, as 
forgotten ; and the patriotic emotions which the conjuncture ought 
to inspire, have been superseded by the neai^r interest of b(M*ough 
or proviiteial politics. 

This, however, is by no means the.only indication of popular, 
imsensibility to the present dangers ijS the country. 

Have pride, dissipation, or luxury, contracted in any degree thdr 
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accustomed range, or are their votaries le$s intent than before on 
their favourite ^pleasures ? Has the civil ^ar of parties been sus- 
pended ; or have we in earnest begun to make our peace with ia^ 
chastising Providence, by religious and moral reformation ? 

The nations of 'anti<|uity, while they possessed their freedom^ 
that true source of patriotic feeling, were neither too gay to moum^ 
too luxurious to retrench, too factious to unite, nor too proud to 
repent and pray, in seasons of public danger. A situation like our 
own, at Sparta, at Athens, or at Rome, in their best days, • would 
ha.ve been mailed by gravity and mounting, by a suspension of 
civil feuds, by an emulation in every species of private sacrifice to 
the pubfic service, and by such propitiations as their religion taught 
tiiem to oiFer, to their offended gods. The most distant danger 
from a foreign enemy, united every. Roman in a generous self- 
devotion to the state. The rich remitted their exactions, the poor 
renounced their complaints ; the patrician forgot his pride, the ple- 
beian his factious discontent, the tribune his mob-importance, the 
senjators their mutual discord. If the assault or defiance of an ene- 
my found them in the heat of civil commotions, it in a moment put 
an end, to the strife : If the people were drawn up by their dema- 
gogues on the Mens ^acevy their citadel of sedition, they descended 
without delay to the CamfiuH MartiuB^ and crowded to be enrolled for 
the military service of their country. 

]We admire this spirit ; we perceive in it one great cause of the ' 
kmg conservation of, Roman freedom, and an essential basis of Ro« 
man g^atness.*— Yet what have Romans, Grecians, or any other 
people ancient or modem, had to attach them to their country, com- 
pared with the social blessings of these much favoured islands ^ The 
svn, in six thousand years, has beheld no human beings so happy in 
their civil condition as ourselves ; has enlightened no land which its 
ifihal»tants had so vast an interest in defending as Great Britain* 

Whence then that indifference, that stratige defect at least of 
patriotic zeal and exertion, which marics this arduous crisis ? 

It cannot be the effect of a rational confidence in our security, 
for who is there now tiiat does not admit the country to be in dan* 
ger? 

The absurd opinioti that Englmid csuinot be invaded vrhite we 
have an invincible fleet, is now rejected by every intelligent man, as 
it always was by men of nautical knowledge ; and the government 
itself has long dince practically admitted, by various costly prepara^- 
tions for our interior defence, that a powerful descent on our shores 
& no impossible event. 
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^Thosie Mrhb fcnncrly thought Huch mtrftetpnmt itnpracdeable} 
must have rested their opinion on the extreme depf^sioD t>f tli^ 
t*retichr marine/ Bnt froni this state it has already begun >tareco-» 
Yer, and' there can' be no doiibtliiat nnless the enemy should be rash 
enough to expose himself to new Tra&lgars, his naivy will rapidly 
encrease. When we consider the large acquisitions of ships of all 
kinds, of naval magazines, of forests ripe for the axe, of excellent 
docks, and harbours, and even of able seamen, which France hd^. 
unhappily made by conquest dtiring the two last campaigns ; and 
when we regard her as mistress of all the coasts of continental £u« 
rope, from the bottoni of the Adriatic gulf to the straits of CMbraltar, 
and from Cape Flhisterre to the Baltic, it would be idle indeed to 
suppose that the disparity of her naval power to that of the British 
islands, will long continue to be great. -^ . .. 

But even a very inferior fleet to our own, might a» I shtdl hero^ 
after shew, give her ample means of invasion. 

I'hat an Invading armjTwould infallibly be repelled by the Ibrce 
we at pi^sent possess on shore, is a persuasion that may stifl be too 
general, yet can hardly now maintain its ground in well informed 
and con^derate minds.— «It must at least be greatly weakened, if 
not removed, by the late trbmendous events on the continent. 

Are we proudly confident in our military prowess ? So werii 
the renowned battalions' of* Frederick the Great.— The Prussians 
marched from Berlin as to a certain triumph. Intelligent £nglish 
gentlemen Who were there at the moment, declare that the general 
confidence Was extreme ; that it Was impossible to make the most 
rational Prussians with whom- they conversed, admit a doubt of the 
victorious armies of France being' defeated by the Prussian tactics \ 
and that to suggest any uneasiness on Ihe subject, was regarded ai 
prepot^erbusatleast, if not insulting. * 

Tet where is liow that mighty iirmy that was drawn up by tit* 
veteran generals of Prussia in the plain of Auerstadt? Dispersed, 
as with the impetuous breath of a whirl wind? or rather the blast oT 
an explosion, its scattered fragments were soon to be Rmnd Only on 
the shofres of the Bdtit; and evenihere were gathered ui> by its 
enemies. - ■■ 

The mendacious vanity of the victors here found no place for ex- 
aggeration. It was strict tinith to say that a latfc mighty monarch, 
Hying from the thronie of his ancestors across the Oder and the Vis- 
tula, carried with him only a handful of guards from the great army 
^rhich he lately commandedj and that wkh this exception, not a man 
of that vast host, escaped. Neither the defeat of Darius at Ar|jel^, 
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or anf other i^ory by which emiHPet have teen oireithrGfwo, ura^ 
IB thk rei^c^ hoif aO'dkftSlrouB. 

Where has since been found the proper reserve of i^gulars, or- 
of eidtens in -arms' to repair this misibrtune 2 Like die masses of Bo^ 
hemia and Hungary, after the defeats at Ulm and AusterlitZi sxxch, 
forces have not been i^eady jto^ke the field in time, either to- stem 
the €de of conquest, or makte a new stand for their country ? Prussia^ 
like Austria, n^gl^cted, alas ! to call forth the spirit, and prepare the 
defensive energies of the peo]^e till the important opportunity vaar 
lost. 

If examples like these cannot open the eyes and excite tlie ap^ 
prehensions ^oi England ; if she can stiB repose on an army, hardlf 
PDcriHted so fast as it is* exhausted by colonial service, and upon 
volunteers, which from existing defect in their constitution are de-» 
cHning in numbers «id discipline every hour, it must be from an in- 
fatuation against which it would be idle to reason. 
- But the tra#i i8,>that the national. shimber proceeds less from a 
rash confidence, than from inattention to the terrible nature of the ^ 
events with which we are visibly threatened.' 

-Ifheie are objects of apprehearion^Q dreadful in their general 
aspect^ that we rarely give oiirselves th^ p^ to examine them stea- 
dily enough to contemplate their particular features. Much less*^do 
we amid pate with a distinct fi^resight, the consequences which they 
are knciwn'to involve. 

Of this^ kind, is the a|ipfo«ohing d^adi of a beloved wife or hus^ 
band. Theheart recoiisat the idea of such an. event in the abstracty 
and we shut our eyes to all its conoomitant horrors. The sight of 
long protracted agonies, in a frame endeared to us by. a thousand 
tender reooUeetkms, the plaintive eye impbring from us unavailing 
pity, the tearsof chUdren surrounding the bed of pain and death, the 
laat fend and sad adieu to them and to ourselves, the ghastly linea« 
ments of death on a fiice which had long used to beam upon us with 
intelligence, sensibility, and love ; these, said many other sad accom* 
paniments of the loss, are unimagined till they are felt ; nor are the 
cheerless hours of widowhood Uiat succeed^ the gloom that long 
broods over the once cheerful family table, and winter fireside, the 
gall that now mingles wi^ all the wonted sweetsof parental affection^ 
the black cloud with which recollection suddenly and cruelly daiiicns 
the brief occasional sunshine of the mind, subjects of anticipate4 
pain. 

The same, I conceive, is the case in the public mind at this junc* 
tare) In resped of those possible and dreadftil events, our being in- 
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vaded an^ conquered bf France. Strangers to the yoke of a'foreign 
master, strangers even to the ordinary misenes Tt'hich belong to a 
state of wa> in conntries which are the theatlres of its horrors, we 
have indeed some dread of those events, but it is a vague and indefi- 
nite apprehension. We do not distinguish the many specific ^vils 
which would make up the aggregate disaster of such a conquest; 
much less do tre look forward to the miseries that would unquestion- 
ably follow. 

I would endeavour therefore to supply in some measure the de* 
fbcts of these loose conceptions, to analyze the tremendous mischief 
which is possibly impending over us, to exhibit some of its calami- 
tous elements, and point out the exquisite wretchedness which it 
would entail upon my country. We must unavoidably be soon call- 
ed upon for very great and very painful sacrifices, in order to avert 
the national ruin with wliich we are menaced by the power of 
France. Let us fairly examine then the impending evil, that we 
may be reconciled to the unpleasant means by which alone it can be 
averted. 

Sect, 2. T7ie effects of such a conquest, '-^Usurfiation or destruction of 

the throne, 

' ^^ It is needless to insist much on that ordinary, and most promi* 
nent feature, in the revolutions of kingdoms by conquest, the transfer 
of the royal power^ from a native to a foreign monarch. It is an evil 
which the loyalty of my countrymen, and ihtir affection to the best 
of sovereigns, will sufficiently^ppteciate. 

If the ruthless Napoleon has ever spared for a while, a prince 
whom he had power to depose, it has been from motives of policy 
which would find no place in England. He may safely trust a legi- 
timate monarch to wield for a while a feeble and ttmished sceptre 
on the continent, while his dominions, reduced in extent, stripped of 
their best interior resources, and deprived of every outwork that caii 
guard them from invasion, arc in no condition to oppose^ his ulterior 
projects. It may even serve his purposes, to make these degrade 
sovereigns instruments of his rapacity, in exacting for his, use ccm* 
tributions from their wretched subjects; as well as involuntary mi- 
nisters to his ambition, in the further extension of his conquests* 
When rendered by such means, hateful to their subjects, and to their 
neighbours, they may be more safely commanded to descend from 
their thrones, and make room for some upstart successor. He seems 
even to have a cruel pleasure in this course of proceeding; astl^ 



tiger plays with its wounded victim) and apparently enjoys its dread* 
ful suspense) prior to its fiqal destruction. 

But should this subverter of enapires ever become i«inaster of 
England) the illustrious house of Hanpver will have no such pro« 
tracted torments^ nor any equivocal fate. Our island is not capable 
of a secure or convenient partition among his satellites. There are 
no conquests beyond us, to which, England) like Holland or Saxony) 
may furnish) under a nominal independency, a safe and convenient 
scaffold. And) what is more decisive) the natural bulwarks of Eng- 
land cannot be removed* The straits of Dover cannot, like the for- 
tresses on the Rhinc) or the passes of the Tyrol, be annexed to a 
hostile state, and the popularity of our beloved sovereign^ would still 
more effectually secure his fall ; for he has a throne in the hearts of 
his subjects that a conqueror could not subvert. 

Perhaps. in consideration of. our maritime fame, we might be> 
honoured with the gift of the imperial admiral Jerome Bonafiarte, as 
our new sovereign lord ; and he might even deign to accept the hand 
of some female descendant of the princess SopMa) in order to plant a 
new dynasty) on something like hereditary right. Nor is it impos- 
sible that the male branches of that illustrious house, might soon be 
so disposed of, as to leave none who could dispute the legality o( 
the marriage, or of any title founded upon it. England has no Salic 
law; the usurper is not scrupulous in his n^eansi and he has shewn 
that he knows the value of that hereditary right upon which he has 
so violently trampled. 

I must admit) however, that k is more probable we should not be 
trusted with any shew of national independence ; but be eithei: rer 
duced avowedly into the form of a province) or honoured with the 
name of a department. If the choice of the French people had any 
weight) such would of course be our destiny ; since our insular ^tu^ 
tion and maritime character) might soon convert a nominal) into a 
real in4ependence.-*-Rome did not think herself safe, while Carthage 
liad wails or foundations. 

I leave these prospects without remark tck a spirited an4 loyal, 
people^ True loyalty) like love, is too delicate to ad^^it of excite- 
ment or expostulation) unless from the object of its attachment. 

Sect. 3., Qverthrov? of the Constitution, 

I. 

What shall I say of the {Subversion of that glorious fabric the 
British constitution ! We have been lately exercising the elective 
franchise, and if the spirit of our contests for representaUves in par- 



tbsa^tDti ui this iirdoaus crtsisy IM in 'some nol^tiiiees 'dHewcldl 
reproof, at least we mast admire that perfoct freedom of choices' 
which 9owamy hate been, able to eacercise. Whether moire of that 
freedom is tefely attainable than' the present scheme of representation 
afibrdS) is a question whibh it would be impertinent to diactns In these 
^eets, nor is this a proper season for such discussions* It b npt 
when the ship labours in the tempest/and when brea&ers are under 
her lee, ^hattyou would set about ah' alteration in hitr cabin, dr 
eren think of repairing her helm. It is easy to JGnd faults ih every 
thing human $ but when in danger of loidng what we love, we think 
ttot^f its £»ults, but of its vahie. He that reidly loves British liberty^ 
therefore -will now be dbposed to forgot for a while what he may 
deem tntperfect in it, and reflect With fond anxiety on its inestimable 
worth. 

What nobler civil lexhU^tiori did earth ever^'afford thsd^ the iblec- 
taon of a British Hcnise of Commons 1 A whole people, not in ji 
rude stftte, or while few in number, but when forming a mighty na* 
lien, great in arms, great in civilization; commerce, and wealthy 
freely assemble in their various districts to choose their o*wn legis*- 
lators, the organs of their will, the^delegates of their authority, the 
guardians of their rights. If influence be used by the existing ad>- 
imnistration, what is the admihistralibn but a power^ which the 
attachment of former representatives of the people, as much perhaps 
ds the choice of the sovereign, has created' or upheld f InfiuenCe tcio 
is used in an opposite direction, not perhaps with less 23eal or effect 
Bl&n is hot made universally to acfM sodety from purely spontaneous 
^motives. But force, toite force, that engine of usurped authority^ 
thU instruitient of ahuosl every other human government, however 
legitimate, in matters that concern the' state, is driven from the hal- 
lowed precincts 6f our elective freedom, like a demon from conse- 
crated ground. Th^ ordinary ihstruti^ents of monarchical power, 
the military, though here never employed but in subservience to, and 
at the requisition of the laws, are forbidden to approach the place 
where these liigh franfchises are exercised, lest^ven the idiadow of 
constraint should seem to diminish.their lustre. 

Would French conquest leave us such liberties to boast? Let us 
look to Switzerland, to Holland, to France herself, for an answer to 
that question. 

The freedom of our constitution, mortifying and opprobrious ia 
its example to Frenchmen, is the last of our blessings thaC the 
usurper would consent to spare. To subvert this freedoin, by the 
"inviting image of which hi»- throne is perpetually isenda|igered> i& 



mott tban «mbiuoii» more than reveiige» or ike Ibinit of f^acf, ib^ 
true object of his arms* . Hq would rather by fari leave us our poll* 
tical iadependencyy apd our commercei than o^v civil inatitiidoQa* 

, I dare, not venture however to affirm, that we should have no 
more pai'liaments^ It is his policy to retain the name of every, 
sacred establishment, the spirit and use of which he takes awaye^ 
^od we shoulil probably therefore, in losing the substaoce of parUa'* 
mentary representatiou, be insulted with its empty form. 

I am not sure even that we should not have mock contested elep^ 
tions: the mummery of Garret Green might be transferred to 
Covent Garden or Guildhall. But woe to those electoi^ or to thal( 
populace which should be simple enough to suppose that the return 
of members was indeed submitted to their choice. A vote againsti 
the nominee of the court, or a hiss at the Frenchified hireling, would 
&taUy mark the disaffection of its author, and* ere .long he would 
ham/Q leisure in a dungeon to bewail his temerity and foUy* 

Sect. 4. Sudvermn qfwr liberty and Lasos^ 



Our freedom of choice, howevert and our elective franchises i^ 
general^ are rather buttresses of civil liberty, than the happy edifice 
itself. That inestimable blessing, chiefiy consists, in the supremacy, 
of known and equal laws» itt their upright administration, and in thjp 
security of the individual, agunst the oppression of the dvil magis* 
trate, or the state. 

And here, what people ever had so much to lose, «s the inhai*. 
bitants of this favoured land ! 

When I enter that venerable hall which for many centuries has 
been the seat of our superior tribunals, and contemplate the character 
of the courts which are busUy exercising their several jurisdictiona 
acound it, I am almost tempted to forget the frailty of man, and the 
imperfection of his noblest works. There, justice supported by 
liberty and honour, sits enthroned as in her temple, elevated far 
above the region of all ignoble passions. There, judicial character 
is so strongly guarded by ages of fair example, by public confidence, 
by consdous . independence, and dignity of stiation, that it is scarcely 
a virtue to be just There, the human intellect nourished by the 
morning dew of industry, and warmed by manly emulation, puta 
forth its most vigoroua shoots, and consecrates them to the noblest of 
all sublunary ends. 

If the rude emblems of heavenly intelligence with which our 
pious ancestors have adorned that majestic roof, were really what 

c 
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diey were meant to represent, they might announce to us that they 
had looked down upon an administration of justice, advancing prc^* 
gressively, from the da^ys of our Henries, at least, in correctness, 
liberality, purity, and independence, till it has arrived at a degree of 
perTcction, never before witnessed upon earth, and such as the chil- 
dren of Adam are not likely ever to surpass. 

This blessing, the fairest offspring of freedom, or rather itft 
purest essence, may like all other advantages, be undervalued by 
those who have always enjoyed it, and know only by report the evils^ 
of a different lot. But those Englishmen who have travelled far 
enough, to see ignorance, prejudice, servility, and oppression, in the 
seat of justice, know how to appreciate and admire the tribunals of 
their native land. ^ 

Nor is the protecting power of our superior courts less distin- 
guished than theit* purity. In what other realm can an indepen- 
dent judge, deliver him whom the government has consigned to the 
darkness of a dungeon? Where else is the sword of the state 
chained to its scabbard, till drawn by the sentence of the law? And 
who but an Englishman can defy, while judges are incomipti the 
proudest minister, or most insidious minion of a court ! 

The unique and inestimable institution of trial by jilry, is an item 
only, though a proud and precious on«, of this glorious account. 
.The Englishman's life, his honour, and, with some reasonable ex*' 
ceptions, his property too, are placed not only under the protection 
of the laws, but under the further safeguard of hb neighbours and 
equals in private life, without whose sanction, solemnly given upoa 
oath, be cannot be condemned. 

Such, my countrymen, are some of the blessings of ourTreebom 
jurisprudence ; and these, I need not tell yeu, would .all cease te 
exist, if we fell under the dominion of France. 

None of you can be so ignorant as to suppose, that Buonaparte 
would allow a habeas corpus, a jury, or a gaol-deliyery, to the vic- 
tims of his state-crafl or revenge. He has replaced by a hundfed 
bastilles, the one which he has assisted to destroy. A thousand 
miserable prisoners gr9an in his dungeons for one that met that fate 
under the unfortunate Bourbons. He has found the secret also, of 
obtaining from civil as well as military tribunals, a blind obedience 
to his will. 

It cannct be supposed that he will submit to the restraint of law^ 
in a province) while he rejects it in imperial France. We must bid 
farewell therefore, should he become our master, to protecting laws, 
to independent ^and upright judges^ to trial by jury, and to all those 
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l^mUeges ^hich now constitute our security (rem civil or military 
oppression. The innocent will no longer be able to lie down in 
peace, secure that they shall not be torn from their families ere 
znomingy to be examined by tortures, or perish in the gloom of a 
dungeon. 

From that time, integrity will retire from the seat qf justice, and 
corruption take its place. Judgments, in civil cases, will be sold ; 
in ciiminal, will be dictated by the ruthless voice of oppression^ 
Fraud and vidence will every where prevail, and cunning servility 
be the only path to safety. If any of our laws remain unaltered, 
they will be such only as may serve, when no longer guarded by the 
checks of a free oonstitution, to multiply the modes, and aggravate 
the weight of despotism. 

Let us look next to the infallible and total suppres^on of the li« 
berty of our press. 

While any portion of this privilege remains in any country, there 
is, if not a hope of deliverance, at least some consolation for the op- 
pressed. 

The minions of power may be kept in check, by the publicity of 
transactions which, though not directly arraigned, would speak their 
own condemnation. But if not, the victim of despotism will at least 
know that he is pitied, perhaps admired and applauded, by his virtu-* 
ous fellow citizens ; and that reflection will make his chsdns iAt 
lighter. 

* But no such consolation remains where the power of Buonaparte 
prevails. He has made a league with darkness. He has declared 
war against the mutual intelligence and sympathy, as well as the- 
happiness of mankind. He has not indeed destroyed the organs of 
public information ; but he has done infinitely worse : he has appro* 
priated them all to his own tyrannic use, compelled them to utter all 
his falsehoods and calumnies, and forbad them to speak, or whisper 
with any breath but his own. 

' The goveniment of the press by the French Bourbons, or even 
by the Spanish Inquisition, was wholly of a negative kind. Robes- 
|Herre, his associates, and successors, imposed no restraints on the 
press, unless through the unavoidable terror of their power ; and we 
learned, even from the Parisian journals, the worst crimes of those 
sanguinary rulei^. 

> But Buonaparte, more crafty, though not less cruel, than his 
predecessors, suppresses every act* of governmebt that he wishes to 
conceal, as well as every adverse remark on his conduct ; whDe he 
obliges every vehicle of public intelligence to circulate, as on its own 
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mwkfitkftmTmeHiii^ impMtarras or fer{^tieft lie drases topcopi^ito* 
The tkUms of fa» tyrmnfj if not plungod in obfivion^ aro de&mod 
In thdr ^ttraoton, and misreprcMOtedki their condBi^r fct find bo 
pom^^ mtmB of Mply. Tke<^ are not onif deprived of Ubert|^ and 
life} but defrauded of the sympathy of their Mends^ of their, fimilieli 
and mai>kiiid. 

; Faney not ^tumh, Englithmeiiy that under the opprtvakm of tbia 
UHiiafadkled ^rant, you Mfsouhl h»re the conaolation of knowinf that 
yeiir most cruel ^vix»g% or the honoonifale fortlmde with which jqu 
sftight sustain diem^ were known^ and pitied l^ your xounlry. Ywi 
might be tortui^ to death, like Pichegruy and accused oi suicide ; 
ymt might be murdered^ tike D'Enghieiif and represented as con^ 
victed assassins. You might be buried in a dungeon^ like Toussaint^ 
and libelled as perfi«Hous traitors. Nay, you migiit^^tifce his unfortu- 
nate fami^ be hidden ibr ever from the world, or secretly destroyed. 
in prison, ^thout a voice that couki convey to the publicr or even to 
yttwr MixicHisly inquiring friends, the cause or nature of your fate. 

It would be endless to enumerate the various and peculiar vakit* 
riea which (ho sudden subveracn cf our liberties would produce^ 
among a generous and high spirited people. ^ 

When Buonaparte bade Frenchroeo nesumo their ohunsy it was 
little more than a change from one form of slavery to another* £«eu 
h^ their short-lived -zeal for Ittierty and equality, tiiey never for a 
moment tasted the rich fruit of genuine freedom. But Engliwh* 
met* have ^joyed for ages that ineatiniable blessiu^j and how 
shall wo be able to bear its sad reverse! How shall we endule the 
contemptuous despotism of ofBce, the exacdbos of rapacious oommta* 
series, and the harsh controul of a mifitary poHee I 

We must lay aside, my coui^rymen, that indignation at injusdco 
ib the exerdse of power, which is so nitural to the fteebom mind, 
when stung by the sense of oppression. We nmst also suppress 
that generous sympathy for the wrtmgs of others, which is so easily 
excited in the iH'eastsof an Engtish populace. That amiable feelkig^ 
now too often abused with tales of imaginary oppression, must then 
be suppressed, even on the most real and extreme provocation. Fatal 
would it then be to mui*mur, when we saw our innocent coimtrymeni 
our friends, or dearest connections, dragged away by the rude hand 
of power, at the mandate of some angry despot, to imprisooment or 
death. 

t The foulest corruption, the basest perfidy, l^e most savage cru"' 
etiyy when cklhed with the authority of our new <mast^s». must 
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tNun Iritboat refMfaenaioni o^ ao^Hsie o«n|^»ni$ mf^maa^ be tt«R< 
ed bfua with lowly suhniisuon aiid respect. * y 

' We nust lay aside also tb«t piviid sense of {personal invi^^ablfttf ;f 
y$hkh weoow chetish iofimdly ; and what is justtf (iriaed still meret 
tte eml sanctity of our homes. The Englishman's house must b€ 
his castle no more. . . < » 

loatead^ol oiir hutnfole watchmen to wi^ as respectftilly gdod-* 
nlgltt wh^ returning to oor idiodes ui the evening, we i^uiil be ehal- 
l^iged 1^ every timHng by tmlitary patreles ; snd shall be fortunate^ 
if we meet mr pert boy in commiadon, or ilUnatured trooper, to re-^ 
bttke<iia with the back <rf' his sword^ or with a lodging in the guard-' 
Ii0use5 for a heevfless or tardy reply, ^erhaps^ after all, when we ar** 
rite at our homes, instead of that quiet fire-side at which we expect^' 
ed to^^t in demeAtir privacy with our wives and children, andrefieve^ 
olir burtliened hemts by s^mg with them over the sorrows of oui^ 
country, we siiall find some ruffian &miliars of the po^e on a domici<^ 
liary visit ; or some insolmt young officers, who have stepped in un-* 
asked to relieve their tedium while on guard, by the conversation of 
our wives and daughters. It^ould be dangerous, however^ to dffend 
such unwelcome guests ^ €>r even not to treat them with all the nes^ 
' pcet ' due to brave wMrtiors who have served under Napoleon the 
Grreati 

But should we escape . such intruder* for the evening, 'sdll w# 
mvttt lie down uncertain whedier our dwellings wiH be left unviolat- 
ed till the morning. A tremendous noise vnW often at midnight 
rouse thei father of a family ftxmx his sleep, and he wiH hear a harstt 
voioe^coiiitnanding to op^i the gate, through which iu hapless mas* 
ter will soon pass to retum.no more. 

^ These are but a small part of those intolerable reverses in point 
of civil government to which £nglishmen would be doomed to sub" 
init- I will however pursue no ftfrther their odious detail ; but pro- 
eeed to another conseqiience df the supposed conquest—the transi*^ 
tion from c^lenc6 to ruin* \ > 

Sect. 5, Destruction of the Funda^ and irmn qf Property 

in general. 

It cannot be necessary to prove, that the rajwd decline, if not the 
immediate ruin, of our manufactures and commerce, would be a ccr^ 
tain dfeei of subjection to a foreign power. 

These envkd possesdtms of England, wbiild tie the fatotrrite 
spoils of the conqueror ; and though he might not find it easy to re- 
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fttovtj it would be per&ctif'fio to destrof thein. Indeed his utmost 
efforts to preserve them to uS) could we expect such a behevcdent at- 
tempty would certainly be fruitless. They are the creatures of ge- 
'iieral confidence and credit, of legal, security, and of the peculiar 
excitements which have been held forth to comniercial industry and 
enterprise, by the genius of our happy constitution. Still more do 
they owe their extent and prosperity to that maritime greatDess, 
which they reciprocally nourish ahd sustsdn. They depend much 
also, on what would of course immediately vanish, ihecon&d^nc^ and 
respect of foreign nations, and those treaties which give us a prefer- 
ence in their markets. Need I add, that another of their grand sup- 
ports, the commerce of the East, would no longer be ours ; nor those 
colonies which we value too much. 

But it is idle to dwell on such remarks. As well might we ex- 
pect the tree to flourish after its roots are cut off, as our commerce or 
manufactures to survive the loss of our power, independency, and 
-freedom. . . 

A still more awful view of the effects of confjoest, will be found 
in the contemplation of our public funds. 

Is any man absurd enough to expect, that the annuities of the 
stock-holders, will be paid und^r the government of Buonaparte ? I 
fear there are at least many who have not thought seriously upon the 
question, or reflected on the certamty of thp ppposite event, and its 
truly dreadful consequences-: for otherwise we should certainly nev^r 
hear of the weight of taxes, or of financial dangers ,from the war, 
when the security of tlie country is at stake. 

The speedy wreck of the funds is demonstrated, the mc«ment it 
is ascertained that commerce and manufactur(Q|.must'be ruiped: ^ 
the whole current of the revenue has now barely force enough to 
keep the immense wheels of our finances in motion, ad^d carry theta 
smoothly through their annual revolutions. The loss . of comme.rce 
and manufactures, let it be remembered, is not merely the loss of an 
equal portion of duties in the customs and excise ; though that'alpne 
would be fatal. It involves also the decline of various collateral 
branches of revenue ; of the duties on income, of assessed t^xes, 
and all the various direct and indirect contributions, of the merchant, 
the xhanufacturer, their families and dependents. It leads also to a 
more than proportionate increase of parochial contributions, those 
great drawbacks on the national resources. 

But if our funds cohld possibly survive the^loss of commerce and 
manufactures, their vitality would certainly not be proof against the 
gra^ of a rapacious government. Buonaparte would assuredly find 
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Other uses for oat remdning revenue, than that of paying dividends 
at the bank, to the public creditors of England. 
- I know not how many tens or hundred3 of thousands of French 
soldiers, it might be thought necessary to station here, for the sup- 
port of the new ' government : but beyond doubt we should, like 
Holland, and the conquered countries on the Rhine, be honoured 
with the presence of a strong army of the best troops of the great 
nation, who would invite us to practise in a very liberal way towards 
them, the virtues of hospitality. 

We should also have to provide for the splendour of a royal or 
proconsular court, which would ill second the views of the magnifi- 
cent Napoleon, if it did not compensate for the want of native dignity, 
by a luxury and extravagance far surpassing in expense the charges 
of a legitimate government. Supposing however, that our revenue 
should exceed the immense demands of our new civil and military 
establishments, still who can doubt that the surplus would be drawn 
aWay into the treasury of the great nation, or the privy coffer^ of its 
imperial master? Unhappy creditors, to whom .abov^ twenty-two 
inillions a year are now issued in public annuities, your rights would 
be a weak obstacle to the avarice of your q^iquerors, even though 
his appetite for plunder were not shatpeiied by necessity. 

The conquest of Europe, let |t be considered, is a costly thing; 
and so must long be the maintenance of those prodigious armies, a^ 
the enriching of those numberless needy instruments, military add 
civil, by which Jthe conquest must be maintamed. But the continent 
is already impoverished. Even France hersi^ has been lateljT 
obliged to pay her contributions in kind. If all the millions, there- 
fore, which this country must raise in order to be solvent, could be 
still raised when oui* freedom is no more, not one of them, we may 
be sure, would be spared in compassion to the British stockholder. 
When solvency should become plainly hopeless, and a small compo- 
^tion be all that justice itself could offer, our new government would 
not foolishly embarrass itself with the trouble of apportioning such a 
pittance among the hungry multitude, but take the short and simple 
course of shutting up the books at once. 

Without therefore stopping to enquire, whether bank paper 
would retain its value after the supposed conquest, or whether any 
other medium of payment could be found, I may sai'ely assume^ that 
with the independency of bur country, the dividends at the bank 
would cease. It is not even too much to assert, that a stockholder, 
before in the receipt of thousands per annum, might be unable to 
pay for his dinner. 
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That this 8i]d<}iin anmbiliitioii of owr f undsy would be a certsda 
effect of the conquest^MriU, pn^blyf not be dis{Mited by any reason- 
ing mind. Let pa piause then awlule, and conteropltte that dreadfhl 
event. Men are very apt to deceive themselves on this snbject, l^ 
fahe analogies in the hiatory of olher oo«ntries« ^ America becanm 
^ bankrupt to her own citiaens $ so did. the French republic ; aii^ the 
ccmseK^uences, no doubt) weve dreadful; but they were endured—* 
they were even exceeded by other calamiUes of the same unfortu- 
nate periods." 

But have we considered the essential and feftrfol differences^ be- 
tween our own publk debt, and tliat of America or France ? 

First, as to its amount-^The sums for which those' countries 
^ed, bore no proportion to the mass of their general property. 
The people, collectively, lost not a hundredth part, perhaps, of their 
possessions. But Great Britain owes, and chiefly to her own sub* 
jects, above uxhundred mfllions sterling, bearing an interest of above 
fwenty-two millions yearly; and the whde rental of our lands, esti* 
9iated even at the rate to which the artificial effects of this very ddx 
has raised it, does not exceed twenty-five milKons.* If the rental 
be taken at the value, to which the fall of our funds would rapidly 
reduce it, the loss of the piddle creditors collectively, would greatly 
exceed the whole remaining income of the country, except that 
which is produced by commerce, manufactures^ and other modes of 
lldtive industry. The amount of income that might be derived from 
such sources, after .the national ruin here supposed, cannot easily be 
estimated ; but it would unquestionably become inadequate to the 
support of the millions who now depend upon it, and woijdd by its 
«9lden fall, prodigiously augment the nsass of the general distress 
more directly occasioned by the wreck .of .the funds. It would pro«> 
bably, on the whole, be no extravagant conjecture, that by the 
.mediate and immediate, direct and collateral, effects of tbb great 
calanuty, one half of all the ineome of the kbgdo'm derived f^roxti 
actual property, would be suddenly annihilated. 

Happy, however, comparatively would the case be, if the conse- 
quence only were, that each individual possessed of property lost a 
half part of his income ; or if the loss were to be in any degree 
equally divided. On tlie contrary, to a very great proportion of our 
stockholders, the sudden effect would be the loss of all that they 
possess : an instant reduction from opulence or competency, to total 
and absolute ruin. 

* This vras Mr, Pitt's estimate for the purpose of the Znooine Tax. 
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. Dreadfully in pthcF tsespepts, would such a case be distiuguished 
fi^m those of otbet nations, in wtuch public insolves^y has occurred* 
>}ev6r elsewhere was pul^lic credit sq well .^stabii&hi^d on the basis 
of long eisperienced se<^|irity,. and so upheld by the fiim pillars of 
public princq>l^, and constiUiticmal controulS) that men hajre bee&' 
confident enough tok trust their all, to the integrity and .prudence of 
the goveniTnent. Nor ever elsewhere was property so widcily dif- 
fused, that multitudes of ail classes^ from the peer to the peasant^, 
had apiedge of this natune to confide. In other instances, of nadimal 
bankruptcy, therefore, it has been the calamity^ not of th«^ inanyi but. 
the few; and even to these^ has been but a partial loss. Nay, it has 
{Hrincipally fallen, upon those .to whom it was .rather an ..ordinary 
caisiua^y of comr^erdal adventure, than an.unfbreseen.and total pri«>. 
vation of actual {uroperty, supposed to have^been realised) and placed . 
beyond the; reach of.hai^rd. Foreign stock) like the share of a i\ew^ 
loaut or canal subscription, has been rather a subject of gainful specu- 
ktion, than . a depo^tory lor quiescent capital, invesited with a*view. 
to fixed and permanent income. . , .« 

From the same causes another distinction, stiU more deplorable* ^ 

has arisen% '^hereare. periods in the life^f almost every man who 
possesses property, in which its security is far «more import^tto 
him than its increase, and whea this creature of society > acquires in 
his eyes its highest int^est and vaUie, Such is the case with tho. 
&ther,and the husb»id, when, in the contemplation of death, he sits 
down to exerd^ the. power and the duty of making his last will» apd 
providing for.the weU being of those .who are dearest to him, after, 
his decease. In such caseS) what, testator but an EngUsbmAn has 
generally thought of .!(u»3Qi.mitting this, whole subsistence of his widow 
and infant children, to the security of the public funds? But here^^ 
that has not only b^en the frequent, it has been the favourite and ^ 

ordinary course^evep with the most prudent parents and husbands^ 
who have had personal. property to.inyest. Thft funds having Icmg 
been deemed equally secure with real estate, have been esteemed the 
most convenient depositary for the property of those who^ in respect ' 

of their years or sex,, are unable to improve or manage it for thent- 
selves. . 

Our courts of equity^ too, ia the exercise of their controul over 
e;|ecutors and trustees, and in their protection of the estates of mar^^ * 

ried women and in&nts, have followed the same course. The most 
conservatory and b^eficial applicadon of personal estate, under the 
direction of those. courts^ has been thought to be an investment in 
^he purchase of bank annuities ; and a great multitude ©f widows 
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iiid GSfihMsmf aore ^t this hcwr receiving their daUy bread bom the 
iBtertst of mmw-m^ inw«ted» ,mil thOBiqgb thft pfondence of tteir 
dpcegaedrekitiQiia akme, hut bf the deczeea of our eiTil tr&imak. 

The ceraimy of punctiiid half yefJly.i^ymtatMp end the cqq* 
wrnenee. with which they are receiTedy have alao laduced penoofli 
aAvaacedin yearsy or retinag.from btifliiie8a» to iorest thnr cepitabk 
ia.the public fuiidAi prefemhly to all other securities ; and it is probar 
ble^ that amiiDg tvirentj such peitoBs living in retirement, on their 
iiacQnie%. landholdera excepted^ scarcely more than one conld he 
fibonds thai does not chiefly or whoHy depend on his half yearly divi* 
dendn at the bai^ fiur his subsist^ice. 

Thevenbeudeai a virtualf and indirect dependency of capital and 
Income on the national fund% which ia scuicely lesa cnrnpoeheiuive 
Iten thatwhich is direct and immediate; and whicb also involTea a 
btfge proportion of the aged and he^esa« The creditors or wsmvi* 
tants of pobHc compames, the bond cieditora of private merchants^ 
nay even in great meaaure the mortgageea of rsal e«feate> would find 
the wreck of the public funds a source of genend min. 

. The mooCgi^ee indeed might be safe» when hb loan^and aU pripr 
incmnhrances taken together^ bear but a small proportion to the 
value <tf the estate; but in that case only:, beoauiw k is 4taaaB0tt9f\ 
UoNthat aa Um vahie o£ land haa risen progreasivelf with the gcowtih 
of our funds, tho ann^hUalion of the latter would rednee that Talue 
ataaost to- ita ancient level; while the enoiwaeoa incse^se of poor 
•atea^the efibct of general rujuy would sink the landholder's net rwcf- 
BRMy oMt of which the. interest of incunabnnces must be paidy stiil 
moreperhaps Uian the value of bis capitaL 

And here we may perceive a new nnge of calMnity» within whk]^ 
the ftmilies ^ven of our most opulent lan<fiKdders would MU For- 
tunate is that real estate, which is not hea^y charged with joinlures^ 
and portiooa for younger ehiMrany and witl^ mortgages^ and other 
ineumbnmees besides^ which are often piiar In pei^t of cliai^ge to 
those family burthens. 

The interest of tlie proprietor therfefore- aught be wholly sunk in 
tise general wreck, should it asaleriaily lowe^ his cental ;«. and so 
might the whole inomies of aU his nearest relations. It is high^ 
probable, however, that the ostates of the grea^t landed proprietors 
wo^ soon be confiscated, and g^ven tothe c^lceVsof the army ap« 
poinled to keep us in subjection. The policy of William the Nor- 
man woold lurMri) an invjiing precedent to our new conqueror, and 
would perhaps be the beat means of finally brei^iBg down the Bd- 
tish sjurit of the country. 
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In abort all who htm ppoptatty ol $aay spcutSf would share soofei 
or iole ia the commoB dtnati^, KriiHe a Teqr great rimjmty of them 
would be itistandf depri? ie^ bf it of their wiiole siiMs^Nice. 

Nor would ihb calan^ be limited to the loss of> actual puaaei » 
aioRs. How mmy panNits and hu^liaiida are there now ki thia king^ 
dom, wfaoseaole hope tiMt a helpless fiumily wyi not want bread aftar 
their decease, is built upon fife insuniicet! To tnstian tins hope^ 
multitudes hare long been paying premiums which they oenld Hla^ 
lord) and renouneingp^rhapSf in^ese ooetly timeS) kngaGcoatakile^ 
gratifications, that they might avind ^te intoleral^ dread, of kaidng 
a belored wife and children in absolute indigence and wwit. 

But what idll become of the secuttty .of life insunmcefl^ whan-the 
national fimds are bo more ? Ask the directo^of those great public 
ocMnpiuiies whose credit k the most undoubted, and they wW, <sell 
yon that their whole capital consists of stock, or other puUic secnrl^ 
'ties; and that when the stale dkall become insolvent, their potidei 
may be thrown intone fire. 

Where then, in this dvea^l case, will the upfortunat^ tfao^i^ 
not improvident man, who had relied upon such inaurances, find any 
relilge from lus cares? He had not property to loae^ hut he has lost 
much more. • Ho is bereft of the chief human conaoladon^ frmii 
which he used to derive comfort in the prospect of approaching ^Sm 
aolvttion. Perhaps he has already entered upon the confineatif the 
grav^; a broken consdtuiioft, or the debility of age pinedlude the iN)^ 
of his seeing another suttiteer, and atifl more of hb saving, by ftimre 
industry, a provision lor his &mlly. A fiotfaful wife tkeiiofetie wlio 
is beginning to feel the Infirmities of dedbdng years, and bebveil 
daughters who have no m^ans of providing for their own mj^potu 
must soon be left exposed to all the horrors of want« Who calx con*^ 
ceive the sharpness of parental «id conjugal misery, in dtliationa 
like these ! 

Without attempdng to pmvuo fiirther the dreadftil elects of »a^ 
tlofud bankniptey into dieir numberless ramific^ons, I would aak 
the considerate Deader, what propordbn would subsist betweeO sttch a 
case asthisjand anyrevdutlonof prc^lty that the wotid haayet sfceli^ 
The fonding system, winch akme eould produce auch terrible con- 
sequences, is of very modem growdi, and frbm its worst caaudliet 
experienced in other ooontries^ a national bankruptcy in En^^teaid 
>ouid differ as widely, as dn earthquake in a crowded city di&m 
from a shipwreck on the bceim^ 

Ruin, though it may elsewhere have invaded^Uw he^iiesai ha» 
not nia^e them its pecufiar prey i but here, its moat mmerous vicv 






titef would be fotttid aiiifmg the feeble^liie agedf^he ^idami9mA tbe > 
orphan ; among those who ar&the least able to straggle against the 
waives of ttdversity, and whooti the loss of«their {RDpertf would be 
destitute^of every, resource* Tens, or even faimdreds oi thousands^ 
of hapless Englishmen, would in one day, he reduced from ease and 

, affiueneei to extreme and remedHess disiness. Elegance would be 
exchanged for rags, luxury for hunger vod coMy comfort and secu- 
rity for misery and despair. 

* I know not even whether the benign institu^oii of our poor laws, 
and our many charitalde foundations for the relief of the aged and 
destitute^ would not aggravate the general distress. Most of ^ lat- 
ter, would be entirely deprived oi the funds pvoddedfor their' sup- 
port; and the multitudes of poor to be sustained by parochial rates, 
would become a burthen scarcely supportable by the in^pove^shed 
eontributors, reduced as they would greatly be in number as weli-as 
in fortune. Persons in the uppc;r and nruddle ranks of society, would 
he consequently the less able to asast each other in the dreadful 
event supposed. The hand of Criendship or benevolence, would be 
arrested by the grasp of the tax*gatherer. 

Most persons have friends ki whose a£kctionate sympathy they 
think a resource would be found, under the greatest malice of foi^ 
tune; but in this tremendous case, whole circles of the dearest con* 
nections, or most familiar acquaintances, would all find themselves 
vmdev the sad necessity of soliciting, instead of being able to impart^ 
relief. Their fortunes being k\\ sunk in the same enormous vortex, 
they would be in no more capacity to as»st each other, than passen^ 
gers in the same ship, when she goes to pieces on the rocks, or hun* 
ig^ry mariners on the same desolate island. Or could a wretched fa«' 
mily invoke the aid of some acqusontance or fiiend, who had still 
some' landed income, or other means of siipport, they would find him 
pre-occupied by nearer claims ; or so surrounded with supf^icants, 
the objects of equal S3rmpathy, as to have but a mere useless pit* 
tance to afford. The best hope of the miserable many, therefore, 
would be to partake of such. parochial relief, as a ruined country 
might still be able to^ghretothe common .mass^ of its paupers* 

How terrible would it.be for an accomplished and virtuous fe- 
male, who till now had been accustomed to air the comfofts^ and ele- 
gant en joyments of an easy fortune, to become, with her lovely chil- 
dren, an inmate of a parish workhouse ! Yet those receptacles of 
coarse and unsightly indigence, from which even the more decent of 
our poor now turn with disgust, would then become an asylum, to 
vdxich tlie most refined and delicate might be driTen to resort. They 
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DflRgbt wish perhapsj'tltiil the humanity of thiBir country had provMed 
lio auch sad'alteiDatiire to famine; but th^ impeiious requisitions of 
hunger, or a c6nscience revolting at suicide, would compel the starv* 
ing incUvidual, much more the wretched fatnily, to protract a painfol 
existence even on those loathsome tertns. 

The prospect of such calamities is enough to make an English* 
man view with anxiety and ^larm, those appearances of general opu- 
lence, in which We are too apt' to ^xult. ' • v 

When we walk in the neighbourhood of this grand metropolis^ 
^through any of those pleasant villages with which it is surrotlndedy 
we see the wealth and prosperity of the nation,' in their most pleasing 
and captivating dress. The road is bbrddried on each skle, and the 
green or common surrounded with country retreats of all dimen»[onS| 
from the stately Villa, down to the little painted box, which mocks 
the tax-gatherer with its single window: and' through the whole 
range of the scale, all is neatness and comfort. Alntost every man- 
sion, however small, is provided with its parterre in front, and its 
garden behind; unless fortunate enough to possess a more extensive 
allotment of land, in the centre of which, surrounded with orhslmen- 
tal shrubs and fiower-plots, it exhibits a still more inviting shew of 
retirement and independence. 

Yet these are the abodes of men engaged in the busy occupa- 
tions of commerce; and a great many of them too, in subordinate 
stations ; men, who in any other country, and forty years ago in oiiiv 
own, would have been shut up in the smoky town, under the same 
roof with their counting houses or shops. 

If we pass in the morning, the masters of these happy retreats 
are seen issuing with cheerfulness, refreshed by the pu: e breezes of 
the country, to repair on horseback or iii carriages, to their daily 
business in London. In the afternoon, we see them returning in 
the sanie easy and commodious way, to enjoy their family comforts ; 
of already sat down to the social meal, which Waited their arrival. 
In the interior «^ these rural man»ons, all is answerable to their out- 
wai'd appearance. The smallest of them can boast, if not elegance, 
at least neatness, cleanness, and convenience in its fhmiture, and 
plenty, if not luxury, on its table, greater than are always seen in 
other countries even in the mansions of the great. 

This wide extent of domestic enjoyments, exhibits more clearly 
as well as more pleasingly, the general affluence of the country, than 
even the profusion of private carriages, and the many splendid equi- 
pages, wWch crowd the roads to a great distance from the metro- 
polis, 
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OibniQ the coateii^tioii i>f fiiiph soenesi have I ahodderod at 
Ibe tliouglit of thftt sad i^vtfrse which may be near at hand. How 
possible n k that in a few yearsy aye,* in a few months, all this un- 
exampled comfort and hapt^oess, may Tonish, like the painted cloudft 
in a western sky, before an erening tempest! 

These enjoyments of the metdiants, and other busy actors in 
the varioQS industry of London, may be compared to the tulips and 
hyacinths which we sometimes see blowing in flower-glasses in their 
parlour windows. The numberless fibres from which they derive 
their nulrimait, are not inserted in the solid earth of real property, 
but floait in the loose element'of public credit; and the wreck of thir 
funds would be as fatal to them, as the &ii of the glass cylinder to 
the flower. 

Our merchants Would have again to return to the parsimonious 
habits, and rigid industiy t>f their fore-fathers. Instead of being^ 
able to unite as now, the profits of the town, with the health and 
pleasures of the country) at the charge of two resid^icesy and the; 
ex(»ensive means of communication between them, angularly tot* 
innate would be that individual, who covld find, by imrnuring Imn- 
self and his faAiily in the heart of the metrop(^ and by using 
every resource that painful industry and parsimony could there ex- 
plore, the m^ans of escapbg want. 

Those numberless costly vittasy therefore, which noW arnest the 
eye in every direction, those interminaUe ranges of less conspicuous, 
but not less happy dwellings, which form the suburfaisoi villages^ 
would soon be deserted ; and would &I1 to the ground almost as m* 
pidly as they arose from It. In a few years, a walk six miks fixmi 
London, instead of exciting, as now, lively emotions of patriotic 
joy and admimtion) would be like an evening visit to a church yard| 
presemlng nothing but the shadows of impotent ambitioni and the 
mouldering records of departed happiness. The wretched survivor 
of the freedom of his country, would be happy to escape from that 
wide circle that now comprises the most interesting display^ of our 
commercial affluence, to leave Hampstead, or Woodford, CIq>ham, 
or Norwood, behind himw in order to find a country less incumbered 
with ruins, and deliver himself awhile from the torments of visual 
recollection. 

Sict» 6. Drea4ful extent and effects of the contributions t/iat would 

be exacted, 

IN this sad fore^ght of the desolation of my country, I have 
parsed over unnoticed some of the earlier and more terrible effects 

of conquest. 
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as 

On die probahlctQaimage io the fields it would be uncandkl to lay 
any iitress. England I trust wfmld not be lost without a stni^le 
worthy of sujch % stake) and though the s^touishing celerity of qkut 
enemy's operations* might defraud a large proportion of our military 
defenders of the chance of dying for their countryy yet there pro* 
baUy would be some actions fertUe ei^ough in slaughter. But k 
would be unfair to ceckon tl49 among the aggpravationa of ODr fate; 
for scenes would soon en&ue> wUeh would mdkjf the Uving^ envy tb^ 
dead their peace) a^ well as their glory. Let us ratlter look there^ 
fore) to some of. tlie manifold and endless oppressions which would 
fLWiut the hapless aunrivors. 

I have generally and faintly sketched some parts of the wretch^ 
ednesa of losing property ; but a worse mischief will be the false 
repute of possessing it. 

Here again we are in danger of misapplying, by false analogies^ 
the lessons of expcnence* In other cQuntries which have been con* 
quered by France^ their impovenshed and exhausted state has been 
generally known u> the victors* They have been either the seata of 
ynitf and drained by previous oontributiona; or like HoUafid, con- 
^U[ered under .circumstances which made it prudent to practise for- 
bearance, till time had gradually revealed the real indigence of the 
people* In other cases too, a native government has been made the 
initrtunent of exactions; apd its representaition^, the sincerity of 
w:hieh there hsis been Kttle room to doubty have, sometimes induced 
^he conqnerors to moderate their extreme requisitions. At worst, 
SAich. a government has bem permitted to regulate, equalize, and 
aofben^ the actual coUection. The fate of these cmmtries has nevert 
theless been severe enough % and much more so than they have 
dared to reveal, through any public channels of compluut. 

But if England be ccmquered^ it will be ynder circumstances 
which Will leave France nothing to fear from the odium which, she 
may contract by the utmost rapacity of conduct; and to a native 
Bntish government, we shall unquestiiHiably not be intrusted* 

What is a still more fearfiil distinction, our enemies have the 
most extravagant ideas of our public and individual wealth* Far 
from understttiding the great financial difficulties under which wo 
actually lidwur, they suppose us to have gold enough yet in reserve 
tO'Sobsidise the whole contment for ages; and that instead of being 
impoverished, we have been greatly enriched by the war. 

1 ask theni what eloquence, or what attainable proofs, wookl 
serve to, convince these rapodbua masters, that the largest contribu* 
Hon, or the greatest nuniber of heavy contributions, which they 
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niight successively impose vipon us, were too much for xmr purses 
to yield? Sums would soon be required, which the subordinate ad- 
ministrators of finance for the country at large, would find it impose 
sible to raise. Our tyrants would then perhaps apportion the charge, 
upon counties, cities, towns, and even parishes. But the ineflicacy' 
ofthis, and every other resort, would infallibly sooner or later bring 
the levy home -to our houses, by the mode of individual assess- 
ments ; and a system of inquisitorial exaction and oppression would 
ensue, more cruel than ever before existed upon earth. 

Let the owner of an elegant villa, or sumptuous town mansion, 
consider how he would b^ able to satisfy a military commissaiy of 
his poverty, when called upon for a thousand guineas; or let the 
master of i handsome house either in town or country, reflect how 
he could prove his inability to pay a hundred? Each indeed might 
truly allege, that, he had not one guinea in his possession or power, 
that his wealth had been annihilated by the public bankruptcy, anci 
that his ddly subsistence now depended' upon the credit which ho 
still found, for a while, with his tradesmen, or upon the compassion^ 
ate assistance of friends. But all this would be regarded as common 
and stale pretence, which every man might set up, which could 
never be clearly investigated, and which must therefore be generally 
disallowed. The unhappy man perhaps might truly add, that his 
plate had already been seized, his cabinets rifled, and his most valu- 
able moveables sold, to satisfy former requisitions. But this would 
be conudered only as evidence of former contumacy, and systematic 
deception. The splendid or genteel manner, in which he vrould be 
known recently to have lived, wouTd be deemed a presumption 
against him paramount to every proof that could be offered of pre- 
sent poverty or distress. 

In truth, nothing would be more natural than the surmise, that 
poverty was a pretence to elude the demands 6f the state. With 
many, their pleas of inability, if not wholly groundless, would at 
least be exaggerated statements ; and the detection of falsehood in 
some cases, would seem to justify incredulity in all. Besides, aftei;: 
every allowance made Jfor the long use of our paper representatives 
for money, it would be very difficult for a foreigner to believe that 
so small a quantity of specie remained in the country, as would be 
actually found. Some few persons too might be detected in having 
buried or concealed it; which when discovered, would perhaps be 
almost as fatal to ^ their countrymen, as the expedient of some un- 
li^py Jeits (who on the capture of Jerusalem by Titus awattowed 
their gold) was to their wretched fellow su&rers. 



P#rhap9 some df jxff rqiders may sup^se^ th^t the w6r$t cohf 
Hfsqui^c^. af suspicion, or of an imputation of contumacy, would b0 
tb^ haying French soldiers quartered in their houses, in order to in^i 
fprc^ di^c^overy or cqfnpUance: a consequence certainly dreadful 
isnpygh, ^specially to t^pse Mrho have wives or daughters : but un«i 
lea^ we are treated better than Frenchmen are ip like cases, torture^ 
or de^ m»y be probably ^pperadded to that odious mode of exac^ 
lion, * 

The report that Touasaint was tortured to death, with a view to 
extort a discovery of the treasures v^hich he was supposed to have 
}ud in St. Qpmi^gP, and that hjs •hapless wife shared tl^e same fafe^ 
eeems npt to be improbable. By recent accounts from that island^ 
it appea<^ that the suspicion of hi^ having buried wealth to a large 
ADiaount) in a sppt known only to himself, or to those in his most 
secret Cjonfidence, cert?dnly did prevail with the French party*. But 
if this Qi^ime be doubtful, not so the murder, upon the same sordid 
priuipiple, pf M. Fedon, a white man, as well as a Frenchman^ whos^ 
£$tse may be wprth attention. 

General Rochambeau, finding jtbat one pf his last requisitions of 
jgr^oney frpm the inhabitants of Cape Francois collectively, v?as not 
suflicieptly productive, proceeded to assess individual merchants, at 
the ^ums of which he thought them to be still ppssessed i and M. 
Fiodon, being a merchant of the first eipinence of that place, w^s 
Required to j^y down immediately as his quota, ^000 dollars in 
specie. He truly pleaded inability to comply ; and gave a reason 
somewhat similar to that yrhich m unfortunate Englishman might 
f^n^ge, in the case which I wish tp illustrate.— ^is whole fundS| the 
goods in his. warehouses excepted, had been invested in bills drawiji 
upon the French government, for public services in that colonyj 
ynder the authority of the general himself, or his predecessor! 
which balls had been returned prote^ed* The same had been the 
&te of like paper to a large amount, in tijie hands of other incv' 
i^h^nta in the town ; by which means general distress from the ivant 
of a circulating medium, h^d been produced at that calamitous junc* 
liiure. But though the general fact was indisputable, the^rticular 
eiLpuse was npt accepted. M. Fedpn was put under arrest ; and with 
peremptory orders to the pfficer who took charge of him, to shoot 
him at three o'clock the same day> unless the money should be pre^ 
]t'ious)y paid, ' , 

It was in vaia, that the unhs^ppy iperchant offered his keys, to 
{t$cect«in that he bad i^ money in hi3 coffers, and in .vain, that he 
offered to redeem bis life irith goods^ or government bills^ to anf 
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amount* Neither his offers nor complaiats were regarded ; and the 
money not being brought forward by the appointed hour,- he was 
led forth and actually shot on the public parade, pursuant to the 
gei>eral*s order. His counting-house and warehouses were then 
taken possession of by the same tyrannic government) and, on a 
strict search, the. cash found there amounted to about five dollars. 
' This transaqtion, which through the loud complaints of a brother 
of the deceased, and of his mercantile friends, is quite notorious in 
the West Indies, and America, and which, if \ mistake not, was 
either mentioned, or referred to, in the official dispatches of our 
naval officers, employed in the reduction of the Gape, has nev^r beeii 
disavowed by Rochambeau ; and his impatience to go from 'this 
country to France on his parol, is a proof that he apprehended no 
punishment for so foul a murder, though the complaints of M.^ 
Fedon the brother are known to have made their way to the Thuil-^ 
leries. In fact, he threatened all the merchants at the Cape, French 
or American, with sipiilar treatment, and would no doubt have fol- 
lowed up the dreadful precedent, but fortunately, the only subse-^ 
quent assessment which he had time to make before his expulsion 
from the island, did not exceed a sum, which) by making a common 
stock of all their resources, the merchants wer^ able, to pay* 

Were it not for the rigorous and unprecedented restraints im* 
posed upon the press, in every country under Buonaparte's power 
or influence, there would probably be no difficulty in citing many 
instances of similar oppression in Europe ; and even in France it- 
self: but the crimes of his interior government, are always perpe- 
trated in silence, exc^t when it becomes necessary to divulge them 
for some political purpose ; and even then, care is taken to put eveiy 
gloss upon them that state-craft can devise. Torture and death 
may very probably have been th^ secret fate of hundreds, who have 
been made the victims of this frightful despotism^ whether upon 
motives of policy, avarice, or revenge. 

Here, the rapacious spirit of the victors, excited by the expecta- 
tion of inexhaustible spoil, and abetted by a long cherished lust of 
vengeance, would take its most direful range ; and horrors would 
ensue, at the report of which our fellow vassals on the continent 
might «tand aghast, forgetting their own sufferings, in their pity of 
miserable England. — Aias, those unhappy nations now bitterly re- 
pent their own supineness and folly, and regard us with envy,, be- 
cause we have still the power of escaping the torments, to which 
they are irretrievably doomed. How would they rejoice to be again 
as wc now are, in a capacity to defend their liberties, though at the 
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cost of every painful sacrifice) and every arduous eifprt of p^tripl- 
Ism, which thejr {disilj shrunk from before* 



-«* Quam velle;it sethere in alto. 



None et pauperiem, et duros perferre labores !" 

Let us cease in time to follow their example, that we may nof 
be partakers of their plagues. 

' * » 

' &c/, 7. Rigorous and merciless government that would certainly ensue ^ 

In England, various motives would stimulate our new masters 
to more than their usual excesses, 

Qould we be fortunate enough, even in the tota] surrender of 
public and individual property, to satisfy our spoilers that no mor^ 
remained behind, still rage an.d revenge would c|aim their promised 
. prey. Has not Napoleon solemnly declared, that the last of his 
combined enemies, shall expiate the offence of them all, and feel the 
full weight of his vengeance ? Has he not repeatedly held out allure- 
zrients to the army destined to invade us, such as plainly imply en- 
gagements to givb us up to the rapine and violence of his soldiers ? 
When was he known to be less cruel in act than in promise, and 

, what ground has England to expect that his barbarous nature will 
relent in her case alone? • 

It is a peculiar characteristic of this insolent conqueror, to treat 
every opposition to his purposes by foreign patriots, whether sove- 
reigns, ministers, generals, or private persons, as a reproach and a 
crime. Does an illustrious veteran retire mortally wounded from 
the field, with the wreck of an army which he had gallantly com- 
manded, his loyalty and courage are made reasons for spoiling his 
domains, and excluding him from the tomb of his ancestors. Does 
a gallant youth of high birth and early reputation, nobly perish in 

"^ battle, a martyr to the cause of his country, Napoleon is too craftjt 
to deny some praise to the soldier, but the memory of the patriot, is 
treated with the most vindictive ..censures, and insolent derision. 
His ebullitions of rage against that gallant ofBcer sir Sidney Smith, 
and his less impotent malice toward our unfortunate countryman 
captain Wright, are specimens of the same spirit. 

*But why do I dwell on inferior instances, when deposed mpr 
narchs, nay their unhappy queens, though the graces of beauty ijti 
distress might aid the sympathy due to fallen royalty, are grossly 
ins\ilted by this unfeeling inan, for havmg dared to resist his arms, 
{ie, who punishes with death the j^ublication of strictures on his 
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olvti Uiiwdrtlrf cofidact, by ttieti Who oired Mm ttt> All6gtaic«n Mft 
(every newspaper with hb cears)^ idiuse df fibVereigtiS) Wko ought ti^ 
l)e sufficiet)tl]^ protected by tbe respect due to long hereditary ma- 
^8ty, and to the "grandeur of Uiose thrones in «rbich they lately ai^; 
but who would find with etery liberal mind a still more secure prouL 
tectibny in pity for their uhparalkled misfortunes, and tfaefa* extreme 
distress. It would seem as if this audacious m^ti arrogated to Mm*- 
nelf a natural right to be lord of th^ human species; regarding hift 
usurpations only as the unithig possesdon to a title irhich belonged 
to him before, and which it was dways treason to oppose. Certain 
it iS) that patriotism, loyalty, and courage, which other pon^uetore 
^ave respected in their foes, are with him unpardonable crimes. 

What then has England to expect from this inexbnd^e Tictor I 
Ko nation that he has yet subdned, has opposed him so obstinatef]^ 
and so long ; and I trust the measure of our offences in this respectv 
is yet very far from being full. Here, too^- that spei^ies df hostiHtjr 
' which he most dreads and hates, though he employs it without 
Scruple against his enemies, has bieen peculiarly copious and galling, 
instead of one Palm, he wDl here find a thousand, who hate at* 
tempted while there was yet time, to awaken their countl*y to a dun^ 
s^nse of his crimes, and of our danger from hU pestilent atnbitioa^ 
, But it is needless perhaps to prove what he. so freely kid frev 
quently avows. If there be any sincerity in his lahguage, wheli 
there is no use in dissimulation, if either his protlamatiohs, his bul? 
letins, his gazettes, his avowed, or unavowed, his deBberate, or hasty 
language, may be trusted, a deadly, aciimpnibus hatred to this coun- 
try, is the most settled and ardent feeling of his soul. He hates vti 
as a people ; and would conquer us less even from ambdtbn, thjetti 
from anger and revenge. 

It is to be feared, besides, that partly from his unwearied mis- 
representations, and partly perhaps ftoin certain errors lA Our owA 
conduct, he has made this sentiment very poptil&r hi France ; and! 
that the severest treatment which, as a conquered people, we could 
possibly receive, would expose htm to no censure at hottie, mtlcb 
less be unacceptable to the enraged " Army of England.** 

k would not, after all, perhaps, be possible for foreigners to go^ 
v^rn us without a rod of iron, while the itiemory of out beloted 
liberties was receiit, and custom had not y'et taught us to cfarrjr oi^r 
chains with patience. • 

A free people when conquered, and j^laced under an aibitrary 
government, must be kept in awe by a discipline peculiarly strSet 
and severe, till their high si^iiit sh^ b0 ttlMHeid; likb lUe IviM tita 
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dye of the forest, irhidi Inust be domesticated and tam^d^ by 3i se- 
rwky of tFeatment^ svch as the spaniel, never i*eqiiires. 

Above all) every o|pen act of seditkin or insabordkkatioa abieng 
audi a people, must' be terribly chastised. Asn iUastration of this 
may be found in our own treattnent of the koromanftyn i^egroes, or 
natives of the Gold Coast; as expMncd by Mr. Bryan Edwards^ m 
. his History of the West Is^es. Among aU the different nations; 
and tribes of Afikans, whom we reduce to a shivery utiknown in 
tfceirnad^e land, by making them work for life under the whips of 
our drivers, the Koromantyns, from their martial spirit) an/d perhapji 
from a peeuliar degree of civil liberty possessed by them in their 
native country^^are found, by &r, the hardest to break in, or to season^ 
as it is caHed, to the duties of West India bondage. Other negroes 
quiedy submit, though they At by great numbers in the process ; 
bnt the KoTomanCyns, as we learn from Mr. Edwards, are so into» 
lerant of the yoke, as often to escape frbhi it by self-murder. 

They are naturally, therefore, very apt to resist the master's 
soverdgn authority ; and sometimes form ix>ld, though impotent 
conspiracies, or desperate revolts; and the consequence is, that the 
* people of lamifea and odier islands, have thought it right to tnake, 
. in such eases, die tiiost dreadful examples, roasting the itisurgenti 
to death by slbw fires^ or hanging them up alive in irons, to perish ^ 
on a gibbet;* ^ 

* Edwards's History of the SVest Indies, vol. % book iv, chap. 3« The fol- 
lowing is an account of one case of this kind, of which he was an eye-witness. 
** Of thoisc who were clearly proved to have been concernfd in the mntdcrs com- 
Akted at Baillaind^s Valley, one was condemned to be burnt, lEind the other two to 
be hanged up alive m irons, and left to perish in that dreadful situation 

<<; The wretch that was bnmt, was ipade to sit on the |^und, and his body 
being chsuned to an iroQ stake, the fire was applied to his feet. H^ uttered not » 
groan, and saw his legs reduced to ashes with the utmost iirniness and compo- 
sure. After which, one of his arms by some means getting loose, he snatched a 
brand from tbe fii^ that was coti^Dning him, and flung it in the face of the exe- 
cutioner. 

<' The t«ro that v^trt hnng ap alive, wc»e mda}ged,at thek ownnqaest) with 
a hearty meal before they were suspended on the gibbet, ^hich was erected 
in the parade of the town of Kingston. . From that time until they expired, tbej 
never uttered the least complaint, except only of cold in the night ; but diverte4 
fhemselves all day long in discourse with their couhtiymen, who were permitted, 
very improperly, to surround the gibbet Oil the seventh day, S notion prevailed 
SQfifiOhg th6 sp^cta!tors, tlTat' 6'ft'e 6f them wished to communiciite an important 
secret to his master my neat relation,- who being in St. Mary's patlsh, the com* 
aoaadipg officer sent for me* I endeavoured by means of an 'interpreter to let 
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That Frenchmch would follow precedents so horrible as these, 
in punishing English insurgents, is perhaps more than we have 
reason to apprehend ; but the example proves, that dreadful seve- 
rities would be used ; for we should certainly be, in comparison with 
other subjected nations, what the K§romantyns are, in comparison 
with other Africans, when carried into slavery by our merchants. 
The plea of necessity will be found heroj as well as in Jamaica; for 
when a whole people is reduced to slavery, the more abhorrent to 
nature that condition is, the more fatal would be the effects of un- 
subdued resistance. 

A Fi'ench government too, would naturally form exaggen^ted 
notions of the danger arising from any effervescence of popular 
discontent. 

Under the old regime in Paris, mobs were sometimes rsdsed in 
the Fauxbourgs, during a scarcity of bread ; when, instead of turn- 
ing out the constables, reading a riot act, or even giving warning to 
disperse on the arrival of a military force, a trbop of horse cpolly 
rode in among them, and used the sabre, till the streets were cleared, 
at the expense of many lives. 

Since that period, the Parisian mobs have furnished some apo* 
logy for their having been formerly controuled by such sanguinary 
means ; and so far is Buonaparte from being disposed to brGk>k the 
smallest demonstration of popular discontent, that he lately told the 
citizens of Berlin, their sovereign had deserved to be dethroned, 
because he had not taken vengeance of them for breaking the win- 
dows of an obnoxious minister. 

The British multitude would have a new lesson to learn there- 
fore, or would be fatally misunderstood by their new masters. They 
would have to renounce their hisses, their cat-callsj their Greea 
men, and broad faced orators, and must be careful how they even 
huzzaed too loudly, should they still find any subject of applause. 
A tenth part of the tumult of the late Westminster election, would 
be enough to cover our pavements witli the dead or wounded, and 
tinge our sewers with blood* 

The clubs, and numerous associations which now abound among 



him know that I was present, but I could not understand what he said in return. 
I remember that both he and his fellow -sufferer laughed immoderately at some- 
thing that occurred : I know not what. The next morning one of them silently 
expired, as did the other on the morning of the ninth day.'* (History of West 
Indies, vol. 2, book ivi chap. 3.) 
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our middle and lower clasBes, would also^ liable to dangerous mb- 
constructions. 

They would, no longer, indeed, have any of those interesdng ob- 
jects of union, the forming funds for mutual support in sickness, old 
age, or temporary loss of emp^yment^ the securing reversionaiy 
interests to surviving relatives, or any of the various, other useful 
purposes, to which our national taste for clubs has been made sub? 
servient. The wreck of our funds, would have ruined all these hum- 
ble but beneficent establishments ; and the prudence of the poor^ 
disappointed in its .present confidence, would no more be listening 
to the advice of the benevolent, so as to provide, by timely' sacrifices, 
against the ordinary evils of their situation. But convivial, and 
other private motives, of union, might still draw men together in 
numbers alarming to the jealousy of a foreign government ; the ig- 
norance or njalevolence of a spy might misrepresent their inten- 
^ tions ; and Englishmen, might soon find it dangerous to assemble 
beyond the limits of a family circle, though they should abstain from 
the consolation of lamenting together over their wrongs, and the 
sorrows of their country. ' 

Our appetite for public news, and our propensity to political 
discussion, would give further occasion of frequent offence to the 
ruling powere, and often provoke the scourge of a rigid police, till 
we had learnt the hard lesson to forget the liberty of speech, as well 
as the freedom of the press. 

But it would be endless to anticipate all the instances, in which 
Gur present civil happiness, would then become a source of pre- 
eminent misery. Every distinguishing feature of our national cha- 
i*acter, would be offensive, or alarming to our new masters. An 
entire revolution in our manners, our feelings, and' opinions, must 
be effected, before we could have such rest as the prostration of 
habitual servitude affords. Meantinie if France has chastised other 
nations with whips, she would punish us with scorpions. 

Among the direct and comprehensive modes of oppression, to 
which rich and poor would be equally subjected, military conscrip- 
tions are of course to be reckoned. It cannot be imagined, that our 
conqueror would treat us in this respect better than his other pro- 
vinces: and as compulsory service in foreign countries, has been 
hitherto unknown to us, we should feel this species of tyranny also, 
tnore keenly than our neighbours. The flower of the British youth, 
of all ranks, would soon be compelled to take up the musket, and to 
'bleed and die, in distant climates, for the glory of the great nation. 
But this is a subject which I shall have occasion to reconsider, in 
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it now. 



'Scat, 9. :5i^x^^r«i9n q/*.<ittr reUgioui Ub(r(if4t, 

. Scry»nt§ of xGod^ wccjre profQaeor^of ih^ rejigion pf Jesvisi 91^ 
{K)ft6 i&Qt thftt in this rgpid and imperfect sketch. ^f the calamiUcf 
with wbiqb Frenqh conquest wou{d overwhelm our country, I h^^ 
fbrgott^nii or mtm to p^^ uonotioed) the grioid interests pf pifct^ 
fOidvinye. 

On ^esG) howQv/^i I need npt much ip^9t s for men whp knAW 
bow %o vsAnt thensi are not among the listless or careless observers 
jof tbe scourge that is imp^Kling over u»* Neitb^ peed they in 
general jto be taught, how closely the cause of religion is ^ssodj^ted 
mtb the liberty and independency of our country. 

The church of Christ, indeed, is ^< built upon a rock, and the 
.gl^s of hell shall not prevail against it/' The word of omnipotence 
is pledged for Its security ; and it may therefore defy the floods 1^ 
civil revolution, and the conflagrations of conquest. But it j>leases 
divine providei^e, to^ accomplish its purposes in human afiPsdrs, 
cbiejSy by buman bands; and though unie religion has ne.ver been 
9rpp8^ted by arm^^.yet the defensive courage of natio&s, has some* 
lisoes beien emfdoy^d as the< instrunaent of its prot^tion. Witoe«9 
the glorious reign of our own Elizabeth, imd the ccmtempbrary tri- 
Itnlphs df religiums liberty in Holland. 

We are not now menaced by a Philip the sepond ; but have 9 
far more dangerous enemy ; and if any man suppose that he w(Akl4 
ioitlg spare our religious, after tmnpUng ^n oof civil freedQm» be 
must have examined very carelessly the charact^, and the poUcjr 
of Buonaparte. 

That this man of blood, this open a^slate ham Christianity, it 
not what he has the impious grimaf^e to affect to be, a truly penitent 
M|p of the Roman church, and zealous for her superstitions, I &lly 
admit. Beyond doubt he still is, what he was by education) a des- 
piser of revealed religion in, all its forms; and probably^ as sudb 
men commonly are, profoundly; ignorant of its nature* 

But that as. an engine of. state, be sets a high valiie up<^ the 
Romish &ith, has been evident from his conduct, ever ssnee he first 
seized upon the sovereign power in France, ^e perceived that the^ 
influence of the priesthood, and the authority of an infallible churchy 
Wght be made useful supporters of his throne; since by their aidr 
lie anight remove from the minds of the loous, the hornor Ihry ifik 
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' at hiS'Uflttfpad&n ; md ^Ven- transfer ta himseif^ tho benefit of those , 
relig^oisi sanctions, wbkb bound them to their lawful sorerei^* 

But tha«^h he could entirely govern the pontiff, as well as the 
iMshops and elergyy'^re was one gr^t drawback on the immediate 
effect of this policy, in the general iafidelity and ignorance of the 

' {people; lor while Popery 'and Christianity had been subverted toge- 
ther, in the mitids of multitudes who were once believers in the 

' gospel, few among theA great part of the nation which bad been bom 
or educated since the revolutiony had been at all instructed in reU- 
giod of s»y kind. He had in great measure, therefore, to rebuild 
that engine of Popish superstition, with which he was desii'ous to 
woi^. 

To this end he has long assiduously laboured ; and, among other 
meam, has lately procured a new catechism to be drawn up, and 
established by the papal authority, for the use of the French church, 
in which all the old errors and superstitions of Popery are strongly 
inculcated, and maintained, by such miserable sophistry, as is coiw- 
xnonly used in their support. In this respect it is well adapted to 
the capacities of boys, and of adults in the lower ranks of society;* 

• I have not room for any long specimen of its stile ; but the £oUowtiig ex- 
tracts, of some of the proposition^ of fahh^ may suffice to prove that Nspo- 
ieoi^'s |)opery> hte not «.t afl de^njsra&ed iifom the standai4of . Jje» ilae KHh . 

Q* What is the sacrament of the Eucharist ? 

A. The Eucharist is a sacrament which contains, reaUy ^nd substantially, 
^ tlie body, blood, sool, and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the forms 
or appearance of bread and wine. 

Q. Why after having spoken to C5od, do you address the holy virgin ? 

A. That she may oJBfer our prayers to God ; and that she may assist us by in- 
terceding with hirar for us. - * * 

Q. Is it good andusefid to pray to the saints? 

A. It is very good, and very useful, lo-pray to them. r 

. Qc Why do you add the satisfaction of the saints, to that of Jesus Christ ? 

A. Because of the goodness of God, who is willing, on the behalf of hi& 
rnost pious servants, to forgive the other. 

Q. Why besides? . . .», 

A. Because the satisfaction of the saints are united to that of Jeim Christ, 
vrhence they derive afl their vahse. 

Q.' When did Jesus Christ give thepriests the power of j^mitting sift ? 
« A. When he said to tiiem in the person of the apostles, <« receive the Holy 
€ho9t ;** sins shall be forgiven to those to whom you shall remit them, aod they 
^allbe retained to those, to whom you retain them. 

Q; Do you believe only what is written ! 

A. Ibelieve also what the Apostles have taught byword oi mouth, and which 
lias ah«rays been beljeved m the Catholic church. 

1? » 
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ahd on the in^hole, a more ingenious compootkn Ibr bis {mr|K>se 
Qould not have been framed: WiUi the solemn sanction of tbe 
pope's bull, an archiepiscopal mandate, and an imperiat-decree, in 
its front, is now carefully circulated, and assiduously taught, in 
every parish of the empire. ■ • • 

. If it were possible, on a contemplation of Buonaparte's general 
conduct and character, tor question whether superstition, or policy, 
h^d kindled his zeal for restoring the faith, he has, by the spirit of 
this curious instrument, removed all doubt on the subject. A gen*' 
tleman who has just published an English translation of it, justly 
remarks, that <' the moral duties which it specifies, are all on one 
side ; that what inferiors owe to their superiors, is minutely detailed, 
and sternly enjoined; but that what superiors owe to their inferiors, 
will be sought for in vain ; for not a ^ord on the subject is to -be 
found."* 



Q: How do ^tt call thii) doctrine ? 

A.I call it the unwritten word of God, or tradition^ 

Q: Why is the Catholic church called Roman ? 

A. Because the church established at Rome is the head, and the mother of 
all other churches. 

Q. Why do you ascribe- this honour to it ? 

A. Because at Rome the chair of St. Peter was estabUafaed, and of the 
popes his successors. 

Q. What do you imderatand by the words, *< I believe the church ?*' 

A. That the church may always continue; that all it teaches must be be- 
tievec^ and that to obtain eternal life, o^e mu$t live and die in its bosom. 

Q. Why must we believe all that the church teaches ? . 

A. Because it is enlightened by the Holy Ghost. 

Q^ Is the Catholic church then infallible? 
, A. Yes ; and those who reject its decisions aie heretics. 

Q. What does faith teach us concerning indulgiences? 

A. That the church has received from Jesus Christ the power of granting 
them, ahd that the use of them is very salutary to Christians. 

Q. Why arc indulgencies so salutary ? 

A. Because they are established to moderate the rigours of the temporal 
pains due to sin. 

N. B. This is explained by another aiticle to.reUtetopoigatory* 
Q. Is it necessary to know precisely how this rigour is moderated ? 
> A. No; it is suffident to believe that a good mother like the church, givea 
nothing to her children^ but what really serves to relieve them in this world and 
thenext. 

* Introduction to this eatechism by Mr. Bogue. 
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Sa vmeh for tbt cbunpion of eqiialit)r> the democratici4 Buonic* 
^parte ! . 

Bat tbeii) he has carefuUy.taught the duties^ which both high 
a&d.iowy rich aad jioory owe to lus heayen-delegated self; and that 
too> as a branch of the Decalogue ! ! I The reader's curiosity will 
l>6 stUi more strongly excltedy when I add) that it is the fourth com- 
mandment)^ which, has ha^uly proTuied buttresses to the throne of 
this usurper: but it is right to explain, t^hat as Papists prudently 
omit the second) the fourth commandment^ in their table^ is that 
vhich enjoins us to. honour our parents, 

Cardinal Caprarai the legate a latere at Paris, and cardinal de. 
BeMoy, archbishop of Paris, and << tnember ofthi Legion qf Honour y* 
hate (Sstinguished their pious ingenuity,.. by the following very 
clear exposiuon, . of what Protestants, call the fifth command* 
ment. 

Q. What are the duties of Christians in regard to the princes 
iwho govem-them, and in particular what are our duties towards Mi' 
fu^leon the Firsts ottr^en^fieror P 

A. Christians owe to tho princes who govern them, and, we owe 
in partUular to^JVafiokon the First j. our ernfieror^ love, respect, obedi- 
ence, tniUtary service, and the tributes ordained for the preservation 
and die. defence of the empire, and of ^lis throne ; besides we owe 
him fervent prayers for his safety, and for the tempcmd and sjuritual 
prosperity of the state* 

Q. Why are we bound to all these duties towards our empe- 
ror ? 

A. First, because God, who creates empires, and who distri- 
butes them according to his will, in loadii^ our emperor with fe- 
vours, whether in peace or war, has established him our sovereign^ 
has made him the ndnister of his pof/ferj and his image on earth. To 
honour and serve our emperor, is therefore to honour an4 ^^rve God 
'himself, / 

Q. Are there not particular motives whic|v <^ught to attach us 
more strongly to^Napoleon the First, our^iriperor ? 

A. Yes ; for he it is whom God has raised up, in difficult cir- 
cumstances, to re-establish the public worship of the holy religion 
of our fathers, and to be the protector of it ; he has restored an'd 
preserved pubfic order, by his profound and active wisd(»n ; he^- 
fends the state, by his powerful arm ; and is become the akoiht- 

BD OF the lord, BY THE CONSECRATION WHICH HE HAS R»- 

..eExyEn from the c^hej? fo^xiFF, head of thr unxvbbsal 
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Q. Wh«t are w« to thipkof tboee^vrho sbMiU M inlbckr dutjr 

towards the emperor ? . 

A. jiccordmg to St^ Paul the Jfiomfity they f0Quld*re$tat the order 
established by God hmsel/f und would renderthewteelves wortkif ^etmr^ 
nal dfuntuuion, -^ « . - - > ; 

Q. Are the duties by which we are bcwBd towft»ift our . e myeror » 
equally binding towards hb legitimate successors. 

A. Yes, undoubtedly ; for we read in sacred Scrt{ita9e> that God 
the XiOi*d of heaven and earth) by a disposition of his supreme will* 
and by his providence, gives empires not onlylo a peraon iq. partis 
cular, but also to his family.* 

It would have been creditable to these worthy caidinri% if they 
•could have left out the sixth commuidaienl, as weU^tt the seGend i 
for it certldnly follows toe close on the coouneiMaiyf hy which this 
man of blood, this destroyer of the house of his lawful and pious so? 
vereign, is described as a delegate of heaven. 

There is such a combat between honor, and the sc»a» of laAf* 
Cule in the mind, upon reading these iropioi]» ^dmifdities^ that we 
cannot fully give way to either emotion f and it thereiMV seems di^ 
most irreverent towards the sacred text, to quote them; yet k is 
necessary that English Protestants, uDd even ^us P^stS) should 
see how religion is likely to be prostituted and profitfied> wherever 
this vile hypocrite is master. 

Infinitely more does he disparage our common &ith, by ac- 
knowledging the Mesuah at Parisy than he did by denying him in 

Egypt.^ 

Thfs catechism, promulgs^ed a fow numihs ago, is hut one of a 
train of concurrent measures, all directed to the same political end. 
Buonaparte has net only ts&en pains to restfoe the fonner supersti- 



• The foUoving Curious apology is offered by the cardinal archbishop, in his. 
prefatory letter, fo» thus prostitutiog religion to sanction usurpation 9xA trea- 
€on. 

After intima^igr that the catschism, as ftr aa relttles^ to the doctrines ©f the 
CathoBc church, is taken from t}iewritMgso(th6cetebrAtedhiiliopof<Meaax, 
(that zealous defender of Popery, against the 6r*teftaiiti» m the days ©f l^oiw 
Uth), h« adds, «« The deities of siibjects towards the princes who gpvem thcnv 
" are more fidly ejcplal^ed in it than they had ever been before ; because the cir- 
'* cumatanoei^of the times in which we live, resemble not those of the times 
** which have preceded them ; because Christians have never feared when cir- " 
*« cumstances seemed to require it, to declare their senthnents concerning Ac 
«* powers established by God to Tule the world." A most wiIm«ub kntsacei to \A 
sate we here have, of this Christian sincerity and freedom !! ! 
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lion% al ^ €!3:peiise'of sneers ^from his- philosophical friends^ but 
sacrifices much ume* of which unhappily he is a great ecohomisti 
in attendaig4te G^ebratiOii of mass, and the other rites of the Popish 
communion. He even labours to restore, what after the public de- 
tection 4of the imjpostures of priestcraft in the <lay6 of the revolution, 
we mighit have supposed incapaMe of being renewed,-— the popular 
reverence for reUcka: for he has lately transported, with solemn 
pomp, aorowa of thorns, pretended to be the identical one worn by 
^our Saviour, from Italy to France. How indefatigable he was, in 
oompeltiog the aged pontiff to asidst at his coroiiation, and anoint 
him with his holy chrism, the pubtic cannot have forgot; and the 
catefihism strongly teaches us the reason* 

Nor is his disregard to the temporal rights of the pope, a trait 
at afi inconsistent WHh the rest of this policy \ for the most snper- 
stitfeua sovereigns of France, have not scrupled to adopt a similar 
conduct. It has been the ordinary tone of the Gallican church, eveti 
among its miostpious and orthodox members, to limit the political 
power of their holy Father, however fully they admitted his supre- 
macy In questions of feith. 

In short, Ns|K>leon has been steadily aiAiing at acquinng^ in the 
eyea'ef the vulgar, the cliaracter of a good Catholic, and sincere son 
of the church. 

<' But Napoleon," it may be objected, ^ has not yet shewn him- 
self a persecutor of the refi>rni£d churches."-*-*X]^rtainly notr— it 
woi&lliftve been too gross and sudden an apostacy from his philo- 
sophical creed, not utt^ly to disgust and outrage all those men of 
scien^rwhom it was his policy and vanity to attach to him ; and what 
was more dangerous, even the officers of his army. 

Some of the latter, were said openly to have expressed, at the 
first, their contempt for those religious solemnities which they saw 
the chief consul attending ; and educated as they for the most part 
were,it may probably be some time, before the spirit of open and con- 
temptuous scepticism will be sufficiently subdued in the army, to 
moke persecution entir^y convenient. 

But already the eonoeited French infidels are reconciled to the 
policy of ebeatbg the ignorant populace with the errors to which 
they are fooHshly prone, and re-building the fabric of superstition, 
for the sake of its civil effects. Already, as may be perceived by 
Napoleon's Te Deums, his high masses, and canting professions of 
piety, in hitiballetins or general orders, the politic hypocrisy which 
he pvaotisesis beginning to be popular in the army. It will be but 
ene^and an easy step mx)re, to profess himself the restorer of thf 
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true Catholic faith, and to obtain that glory, to which Charles the 
Fifth, Philip the Second, and Louis the Fourteenth, vainly 1i^ thuJ ple- 
nitude of their greatness aspired, by the utter extirpation of schism 
and heresy in the Christian chikrch. 

It is quite unnecessary to suppose, as a modve for such an en- 
terprise in the emperor's min^, any real preference of the Romish 
faith, in opposition to the reformed religions; and yet it is highly pro- 
bable that such a predilection exists. ' It is a strikingly tmifbrm cha- 
racteristic of the zealous enemies of revelation, even among those 
-who have laboured most to discredit it in Protestant countries, that 
they have a pre-eminent aversion to those forms of faith/ which are 
the least assailable by the shafls of wit on the score of folly and su- 
perstition. 

An attentive reader, of Hume or Gibbon, will perceive that they 
have much more indulgence for the grossest errors and abuses of 
Popery, than for the rational faith of a sincere Protestant Christian. 
If the former arc ever mentioned by them in strong terms, or de- 
picted in high colouring, it is only for the sake of insiduously con- 
founding them with the latter; and thereby holding up all t>elief in 
revelation, to ridicule or abhorrence. Hume, will be found much 
more sparing than other historians, of his censures on the' persecut- 
ing bigots of the Romish church, in the unhajSpy days of Mary ; 
and equally distinguished by his severity against the excesses of the 
reformers, in the following reigns ; and on the whole, he is evident- 
ly partial to Popery, though this characteristic may escape the ne- 
ticcf of such readers as take a much higher interest in constitutional^ 
than theological discussions. His malice against religious princi- 
ple in general, is conveniently disguised, ifnder a just severity to-' 
wards those political errors, with which, ip. that age, it wSiS too often 
associated. 

As to Gibbon, he manifested, both in literary and private charac- 
ter, the afEnity between Romish superstition, and philosophical scep- 
ticism. He was a convert to Popery, before he became an unbelieT- 
er ; and though the questions between Protestant and Cathdlic, did 
not lie in his historical path, it is not difficult to perceive, that he, like 
Hume, is jealous of all mediums between his own philosophy, and a 
blind devotion to the tenets of an inf^Iible church. Even in regard 
to questions in which the generality of Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics are on the same side, against sects whom they both condemn 
for attempting a compromise between natural and revealed rdigi^fi^ 
the parUalities of Gibbon are on the opposite side to those on which r 
ire might have expected to find them. If he prefer^ Julian to Con* 
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Sidney hftpvefen also tiie AUianasiaoft to the Arians; and to none 
ol his controversial opponents was he more bitter and contemptuous^ 
tbtfi to the.So^niaa and philosophical Priestley. 

A living writer, of the same school, has laboured openly to 
de£iind ilgainst the, opinions of his Protestant countrymen, both the 
practice of auricular confession, and masses for the dead. 

Nor is there, in all this, any thing strange or uncommon. The 
Deist is naturally indignant at those Christians, who would presume 
to rival him in the field of reason, and to exercise as freely as himself 
the right of private judgment, while they nevertheless admit the 
truth and divine authority of the Scriptures. He regards them as 
hostile borderers ; and hates them, because he dreads them, more 
than the blind bigots of a gross superstition. 

For these and other reasons, it would be childish to imagine, tliat 
thei*e is any security in the irreligion of Buonaparte, against his de- 
nying liberty of conscience to his subjects, when political expediency 
^hall seem tQ him to demand, or not to forbid, such oppression. 
Indeed, it seems to me, that a purpose of enforcing by his power a 
uniformity of faith, and submission to the church of Rome, through- 
out lus dominions, is, either by inadvertency or design, pretty plainly 
intimated, in the solemn instruments prefixed to his new catechism. 
But let the reader judge for himself. 

'' The constant prayer of the church, dearly t^eloved brethren is, 
" that the doctrine of Christy being essentially oney may be uniformly 
^ taught; and that C/tristiana having the same sentiments and the same 
<^ beUefy may every 'wJiere use the same language* In pursuance of this 
^^ object, and in obedience to a previous law, conformable to the 
<( desire of the Church, a catechism has been composed designed 
« to be the only one used in all tfie Churches of the French Emfiire^ 

Again**-^' The t*rince under whose government we live, though 
<< raised, by Providence to the pinnacle of human power, glories to 
<( aclaiowledge that priests, and not emperors, are to preach the doc- 
^^ trines of the holy church. He unites with one of Ids illustrious 
^^ Jiredecessora^ tvho sat on the throne of France^ in saying,^ that if the 
" duty of bishops is to make known with freedom the truth which 
^ they hav^ recei^d from Jesus Christ, that of the prince is to hear 
^' it from them founded on the Scriptures, and to enforce it with all his 
'^ might:' , . , , 

, So runs the pastoral . letter or. mandate of Cardinal Belloy. In 
the imperial decree that follows, the catechism is directed to be used 
" in all the CathoHc churches of the empire," a change of phrase. 
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wiikh seems, to manifeit thtit the ^patnikf oi tlie fefaev iastra^ 
xsuaAy as descriptiTe of the^ emperor's designy had not pataei nioio- 
ticed. Why then wasitDotsdte««d: uDtessfarthftSakeofintoatiiig^ 
to zealous Cath<dics, that the ulterlcM: purpose was wi^er.thao the 
immediate practice? But the allusion to thiat perteci^g iHgot, 
Louis IVth^ and the emphatic wofds that follow, s«iBin;fxit mark ^e 
^me intention more clearlj.. 

Whether this construction be adinittod or not» theimmediate 
practical moderatioDof a govemment, which m the niiiQteeoth ccm- 
tury, so soixiously inculcates submission to the church c^^kipie a& 
essential to ss^vatiQii, and opeply brands as hereticfii all who^ny its 
in&llibility, is certainly very suspicioiis. Napolfson^ it is truey for tlie 
present, tolerates the reformed ro^gion. in Hcdkidy and even in 
France; but did not Charles the fifth do the same in Germany, till 
he was able conveniently to throw olT the mask? Nay, did not Loui^ 
the fourteenth, profess^himself the protector of the Protestant states 
of that country, when it suited the viewa.of his ambition I Let us look 
forward then to a state of things, alas I too nearly acconoplislHstd^ 
when Europe will have no more power of resistance to this impe*^ 
rious m^n. Let us su]^ose him roaster of Engkutd, as well as of the 
continent ; and ask ourselves what will then be the barrier of reU« 
gious freedom,^ in this once fortunate island. . * 

He has found the utility of that alliance between the throne and 
the altar, against which, in common with his Jacobin friezkls, lie 
once so loudly inveighed. But to what altar will he . Idok for sup* 
port? Not surely to one on which he cannot sacri§ce, and the vote- 
ries of which will never repair to his own.' He will, on the contrary, 
feel, like most of his predecessors in the career of conqu^t, that an 
opposition in faith may one day lead to a dismemberment of empire ; 
and that unity in church-government, is a necessary -buttress to the 
stupendous ^brick of usurpation which he has raised; Such a unity 
can only be found, in restoring the universal supremacy of the see of 
Rome} and to him, the measure would be more in^dting l^ farth^n 
it ever was to any former son of the church, however pow^?fiil ; 
since he can have no fear that the holy father will ever ^^re to op- 
pose his will. The Jceys of heaven on the contrary, mil he turned 
at his command ; and enable him ta secure with a triple bolt-: the 
fetters that his arms have imposed. Without arrogating to hii^self 
that divine legati(»i as'-a teacher, which he already im{»ou^y as- 
sumes as a subverter of thrcmes, he might add like the Caliphs, the 
power of a spiritual, to that jckT his temporal empire. > 
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We may ad4 to these defidderationQ) that Buonaparte^ in pre- 
terving the religious liberties of Great Britain^ WQuId have to main- 
1MB, not only a Protestant fifHscopsd church, but the Presbyterian 
estaibll^nient of 'Scotland, the ccmstitution of which would present 
to 'him the alarming image of popular and representative goyeru*- 
meist} and also to iterate those nntnerous sects of <£ssentersy 
whose interior organization and discipline, wear still more of a de** 
mocFsetkali^spept : nor would his alarm be lessened, by the discoyeilF 
tHatour Protestant -dissenters have at all times been determinedl 
t^nemies to arbitrary power. 

Hi^fdly indeed, this has long ceased to be a distinction between 
Englisfamdn; and since a w^ll defined freedom has limited the prer 
ro&B^veoi' our kings, the throne' has not had more faithful sup- 
porters, than have been found iSmcmg dissenter^ from the estabUsfaed 
<e^urch. In hatred to a foreign yoke, Britons of all religious denomt- 
naidons would he equally ardent;' but tbe tyrant might find in our 
dvil hist<»7, and in the»^politieal prejudices against sectariesy which 
still Imger among us, as well as in the hal^tsr of some very popular 
reiigioua societies, peculiar grounds of distrust. - 

' His dread^of auch sectarian associations however, would not bo 
hM to dissenters alone. If unwilling lo preserve our pcesent^system. 
of toleration to its full extent, the sure alternatHre would be the re* 
quiring an entire uniformity of faith and^discipUne. In him, as a 
Papist, k, would be the only consistent course; and besides, were the 
•WQvk of peissecution, once begun, resistance would soon push him 
into extremes agi^nst all who prea^umed to lay claim to liberty .of 
conscience. The line of demarcation would not easily be drawn> 
between tlus, andthat, heretical communion. , 

Buonaparte, it may further be added, would probably.be led by 
his temper, as well as his policy, to put down all religious dissent 
from the cre^d which he deigns to profess. His imperious pride» 
and iHi»iili$ble appeUte for domination, would afWr the. conquest of 
Englandx soon, fipd no change of the high-fiavoured food to which 
they haye been used, but in subduing the consdences of mankind. 

The religious then, of every denomination among us have peciir 
liar cause to tremble at the idea of our becoming a province of 
f^rance. The terrible scenes which were exhitited there. upon the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, might soon be reacted in England. 
Dwigeons.and tortures might be employed to subdue Uie courage^f 
t^e» fldthfttl', and the reverend bishops and pastors of our churchy 
again be led out to a fiery trial in Smithfield^ ' . 
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Sect. 11. Drea4ful corruption of moraU- ' 

If there be men, who witbout any eoncem fer reKgibn^ an^ 
imdly anxious about the interests of virtue) Ibt them alsO) shudidter at 
tUa prosit. 

The utter dissolution of morals in France, is a fact' toa fblly 
attested to be disbelieved, even by those who do not perceive In it a 
neoessary consequence of general and open infidelity. Vice, Id hei' 
most licentious forms, abound especially amdngst the French mifi^ 
tary, who would of course be our principal guests. HbW InddM 
oeuld it be otherwise, among officers and soldiers educated Bftie those 
.who now serve in the armies of France? 

Sixteen or seventeen years have now elapsed since the Ibundu* 
dons of religion and morality were wholly broken up ih that c6uil- 
try$ and but a very small part of its soldiers, can count twice as 
many years from their cradle ; while a vast majority of them, are to<^ 
young to remember any other than the present Bcentious limes. 
Their ethics can have been acquired only in the Jacebih schools ; or 
in the camp. As pupils of experience also, their lessons have been 
of the worst sort. They have seen nothing but the crimes and <£s- 
ovdava. of mavdlutiea at home; Bothhig but scenes of blood anil 
n^paeity abroad. - 

' Truly fi^htiul b the thought, of having such men spread over 
every district of our yet happy island, and executing among us all 
the funodons of an interior police: yet such #ould certainly be our 
lot. They would hot only keep guard in bur cities, but be quartered 
in our country towns and villages, where fbw decent houses would 
escape the pollution of a private soldier or two, as its constant billet- 
tild guests; except perhaps the mansions of the village squires, or 
the chief inhabitants of the towns, which might have the honour of 
rec^ving the oS^ers. 

The latler, would of course enter into evei^y circle of public and 
private society, and give the lead wherever they appeared ; not only 
by the means of wealUi and splendour, of which they would be the 
chief or sole possessors, and by the natural conHdence of their cha- 
meters; b^t by the aid of that dmid and servile deference whieh the 
termor of thdr power would inspire. Much \v6uld be to be dreaded 
{ram the direct effects of their libertinism ; bnt sdtt more from their 
pesdlent example. We should soon become as vickma as them- 
Sielves; or rather more so. like the poor enslaved Africans in our 
cdoniesy we should imitate the immoralides of oiir masters^ luid add 
to them the vices iA servility. 



. Il WGvid soon be in vaia to aearcjb for those modest a&d lovely 
yoUAg women, who now ca{rtiYate our youth ^ for those irirtoous 
fpafrQiis^ who ^irt. tl^ blf su^gs of our manhood and our age ; or for 
tJ^oi^ mpr^ feelings in either sex, which are the guards of domestic 
honour, purity and happiness. That probity of character alsoy 
which hea distH^guished the middle rsmka of Englishmen/ in com* 
xoerc^ial.^a&d priyptte life, that abhorrence of falsehood and fraud, in 
Qvr ^(te|9S!Qi^«e with^ our eqnsds, th^ disdsdn of servility, in our de*' 
jDHi^lioiir :j^^«^ tb^ great, that generosity, which, with one stnoige. 
^n#:sad ^<&^tion, gives to the oppressed an advoca^ in every Bp^ 
tisl^ ba8(i»n, would soon be found no more. The next generatioi)^ if 
xiQt th^ present, would be all frcn^hijied^ and debased, even below the 
i^j^^taoj^irdi^of our oppressors. Yes, Englishmen! your childrea. 
w^uld btcoine in mm^ls, as well as in allegiance^ Frenchmen! I can^ 
spijr tp you nothing worse, 



When I, contemplate all these surft atid tremendous eonsequefi-*' 
ces of a G(»y|ue8t by France«*^the exefaange of the best of sov^pei|^s^ 
for the woiist of tyranfts ; of the hi^piest constitution Uai^t ever Ues* 
sed the social union of mankind, for a rapacious military despotism; 
of the purest administration of justice upon earth, for bare&ced cor- 
Tuptioi^, unbridled violence, and oppression in its fbule^^ foffti's ; of 
iinrivailecl wealth and prosperity, for unparalleled misery atid riiih ; 
whf^p I reflect on the direliii means, by which this conquest n&ust be 
aiii^Goii]q[>Iishedy and the still more dr<eadful means by which i& must- 
be- maintained} «vd when I add to this black eatalogEiie, the hori^G^^ 
lof religious persecution^ and tfraC gefx^td comipt&m i6f AkylRsSsnllfl^ 
would probably ensile ; I stand afghast at the fr^tfot pittilipelct; 
*< Who shall live," I could exclaim in the words of Scripture, « when 
« God doeth this thing?" 

It reminds me of the vengeance denounced by prophecy against 
the great commercial city, the Babylon that is yet to be destroyed. 
^^ Babylon the great, is fallen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of 
^ devil%and the hold of every foul spiiit, and a cage of every unclean 
<< bird. How much she hath glorified herself^ and lived deliciously, 
<^ so much torment and sorrow give her: for she saith in her heart, 
<< I sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall see no sorrow. There- 
<( fore shall her plagues come in one day; death and mourning, and 
^ &mine. And the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn 
<< over her, for no man buyeth their merchandize any more. The 
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<> ^merchandize of ^Id, and siher, and precious stoneS} and cf pearls, 
^ and of fine Hnen, and purple, and sdlk, and scarlet, and all thyme 
<< wood, and all manner of Teasels of- most precious wood, and of 
^ brass, and tron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odours, and iAat^ 
^*f ments, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine floiir, and 
>' whitat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and chariots, and slaves, 
^ and souls of men, and the fruits which thy soul lusted after, are 
<< departed from thee ; and all things which were dainty and goodly, 
** are departed from thee ; and thou shalt find them nb more at all* 
<< The merchants of these things, whieh were made rich by her, 
« shall stand afar off for the fear of her torment, weeping and wall* 
<< ing, and saying, alas! alas! that great city, that was clothed in fine 
<< linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked with gold, and precious 
« stones, and pearls. For in one hour, so great riches is come to 
^ nought. And every shipmaster, and all the company in ships, and 
<< sailors, and as many as trade by sea, stood afar off, and cried when 
^ they saw the smoke of the burning, saying, what city is like U]Dto 
^ this great city ? And they cast dust on their heads, and cried, weep- 
<< ing and wailing, and saying, alas! alas! that great city, wherein 
^ were made rich all that had ships in the sea, by reason of her cost« 
<* liness; for in one hour is she made desolate.*** 



*,$ee tbe 18th chapter of the ReveUtions.— The atithor, in thus availing him« ^ 
self ^f the forcible and awfql language qf inspiration, to express ideas which his 
mind in vain labours to convey, trusts that he shall not be accused of presunaptixmaly 
interpreting this prophecy^ as predictive of the fate of his coun^. He holds it 
vain, If not irreverent, to attempt prospective interpretations of that kind $ aad 
fiselsliiso^im'extrenieincoxnpeteiicy to offer, even conjectures, on such a difficult 
sdi^t.-rBciides» this prophecy, is by most, if not all, the ablest Pr6te^tant com^ . 
]neAtatocS|.ii:q[>po8ed to relate to the destruction of Fap^l Rome. 
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^€U 1« Of the Means b^ which these Dangers may be averted. 
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" THESE painful anticipations would be worse than uselessi if 
the sad fate which seems to be impending over the country, were 
such as no possible efforts could prevent. 

I see not the wisdom of propagating alarm without any ulterior. 
object ^ or for the sake merely of discreditmg the measures of a for- 
mer government. But if the public be, as I cc»iceive it in g;eneral 
is^ unconscious of the true extent and dreadful character, of those ca- 
lamities with which we are menaced ; and if the most arduous exer- 
^nS) animated by a spirit of unbounded devotion to the cause of our 
country, can alcme preserve us from destruction ; a more important 
service to the state cannot be rendered, than to awaken the people to. 
their danger. . 

]^a &tality which seems like the mysterious work of a chastising 
Providence, the nations successively subdued by France, have had 
no adequate concep^ons of the sad destiny which awaited them, till 
they have actually felt the yoke. Some of them have wilfully* 
assisted her in forging their own chains; and all have been wanting, 
in tthat resolution and ardour, with which so dreadful. a foe ought to 
have been reiusted. Their governments, perhaps, may have been 
chiefi.y in fault, but, except in the usdess struggles of the brave Ca- 
labrians and Tyrolese, we have no where seen a popular energy 
equal to the occasion ; but rather a torpor and indifference hard to 
be explained. 

It wpuld seem as if their and our deadly enemy possessed, like 
the rattlesnake, whose destructive malignity and contortive progress 
he imitates, ^e power of £isduiation.'' This pernicious reptile, being . 
encumbered with a rattle, which, like^the despotism of Napoleon, 
gives a wholesome alarm to all around iiim, would rarely be able to 
destroy the animald who are his ordinary victims, if it were not for a 
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st]rangc stupifying influence which hfc is able to exert npon them^ a» 
soon as his iieiy eyes have arrested theirs, and marked them Ibr de« 
struction. From that moment, instead of frustrating, they &voliry* 
his murderous purpose. Far from exerting their sure powers df re* 
sistance or escape, they a3vait motionless his approach; or evcti by 
an unconscious suicide, ruAr upon his fatal fshigs. . The horrible tor- 
tures which ensue, can alone awaken them from the charm. Tra- 
vellers confidently assure us, that not only the squirrel, the raccooD, 
and still larger animals, but even man himself, is the victnn of this 
strange fascination. It is added, that birds on the wing arc arrested 
in their flight, the moment their eye meets that of the rattlesnake on 
the earth below ihem; and that fenbUnclng the'^se'cuiity Of aft cle- 
ment in which this deadly enemy cannot reach them, they drop from 
the air into his vorackmd jaws. Of this last parfiicirlar IshduM, I 
own, be hicrddubusy but for the recollection that there arer El>gfis!ii« 
men, who would, by making peape at tba» juncture, lay open tlfesett. 
t0 France. ..--.,. 

If g^ernments harre been else^heiis IdBnseabir, fernet infortain^ 
the mindr and excitizii^ in due ^m^ ^be isM^ve courage txf the {H50ple» 
Xhe prodigy is not ksaened, but only (Utered iw its form; k k^tifiiMf 
that under despotic ^vermnetits, the pcfpn^^ splvit tm katv^lbw 
spontaneods moveitieiiti; but kings anid miniktef Sr at feksd, h»v^ \mm: 
fascinated by Baon9|>arte ^ and their seperi^i^ mcjanif of irtform&dttifv 
add^reatly to the' wonder. %. 

In England, however, the government and the people CHQCiMly 
aand strongly act upon each othef. it is |udc tberefor<s to-ctafy^ ^at a 
waBt of energy in preparing fotf our defined, mti^ be th« ftMatt dt 
both ; and with the voice of an ifrkfepeddenty but fidy^ EAg^h»$^; 1 
will endeavour to point tm dutie!» Which ^th Mti hithe^b 16e^ 
^ected. ' '. 

But before I proceed to suggest the putilk itieftsm^e^ Wlilcli rip*- 
peartome essential to the saiTvatibn o€ the country, WtiiehA^fffj 
Imi firmly, protest against one, Whieh« \v^i<l greatly aggtf^^ffie If6 

dangers. 

• * - ■ . 

Sect, 2. Ought nve to make Peace Vfith France?- 



We btely endeavoured* to find arpalfiatbn<for the evils <^thfi- 
timesy by an imme&te termination of the war; imd happy kit Semt 
England, perbax», that the expefimeht did m>t succeed. 

Events have since occmrred, whk&seeim to remove aU dxnger of 
the same attempt bein^g^ speedily jr^Sflsned'; and yet therji^ lai'c.psHr* 
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860% wiM>)b7 estrange inveraoii of what appears tome ngi]treason«> 
ing, regard the ruin of the continent^ and the extreme aggrandize* 
mem of Fnaiee) aa arguments for a maritime peace. It may not be 
yfbMy useteasi therefore^ to condemn the late abortive attempt; 
Uibttgh I trust) that Auerstadtj and the fall of Prussia^ have now 
Cfinoed the danger of a lima oi poticyj which AusterUtz, and the 
peace of Presburgh, might have sofiiced to preclude. 

To censure a great political measure of the present able and en* 
lightened cal^net) is perhaps presumptttous in a private individual $ 
and is » voik which I perform with regret. I am conscious that the 
«wftil conalderBlloRs which maf weigh in the choice between « pa- 
cific or warlike system, cannot be perfectly known to the public at 
laige; and the distinguished talents now united in the ministry, cer- 
nhAy eha^nge the strongest general confidence in the wisdom of 
our counsels. Yet I dare not suppress, at this awful conjuncture, a 
very sincere, though perhaps erroneous opinionj that a peace with 
Fnaice, if accomplished by the late negociations, would have been 
SbM Xo ^he security of the country. 

Unfortunately, from the nature of our constitution, ministers are 
not idways atUberty to follow that path of policy which they may 
4eem the best in itself. Interior difficulties, arising from parliament 
j^opf opposidon, or from the popular voice, may drive them out of 
that course ^iHiich they would otherwise think it prudent to steer ; 
and in this instance, it seems to have been imagined, that the public 
TOice beg^ to declare for peace. 

At the same time, I find it difficult to conjecture whence that im- 
yres^on arose ; unless from a natural source of mbtake to which 
great men, whether in or out of office, are unavoidably exposed. 
There is nothing on which it is safer to hazard an opinion iii private, 
than the inclination of the popular voice ; and a statesman is not 
Mkely to hear any information, hostile to opinions, which are undisr- 
siood to be his own. In thia case it certainly was very generally 
undwstood that the new administration, especially Mr. Fox, and his 
fri^ds, were decidedly bent upon peace. 

But whatever might be the source of this lmpi*ession, I am con« 
fidently of opinion that it was erroneous; that the nation at large was 
never more generally disposed for the prosecution of war; and that 
the burst ^ joy with which the rupture of the late negociation was 
received at the Exchange, would have been echoed from the remotest 
parts of the kingdom, if its sound, and its occasion, could have been 
heard so fiir. Not that the people love, or do not deplore the war ; but 
that they wisely despair of any< Tieal or abiding peace ; and dread the 
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consequtticeB of any treaty ^tmt can be made -with Fmnce at ^» 
, period. 

That there was not more reason to af^pr^end typpoaition to a 
determhsed war system in parliament^ I dare not affirm^; and feelm^ * 
how much party spirit is now to be deprecated) I venture to censure 
the negodation the more freely) because if it was wrong to hegociate 
with France^ it was an exror which the present oppoution does not^ 
and cannot arraign. The leading men^r^ of that body^ some of 
whom wdl deserve the esteem of their country^ had not indeed ex- 
pressly declared for a- pacific system; but language was held by 
Ihem which plaiilly implied.an opinion^ that peace might pot Impro- 
perly be negociated for at that dtaastrous aera^ on what they csdhkl 
<' -honourable terms/* 

The true objections to the measure then^ as well as at the present 
more awful cnsis, apply to the unavoidable natureand effc^ pf any 
treaty that could be proposed ; not to its particular terms ; yet we 
heard of « a good peace," and << an honourable peace)'* as proper to 
be treated for with France. For my part, if the poesibtlity of a mfe 
peace c^n be shewn, I will heartily admit, be its ardcles what they 
may, that it is good for my country in these evH times ; and not (fis- 
honourable to her, but glorious to those who may make it. Btit 
while no such peace is to be hoped for, I would not treat ; because I 
would not lead the people of England into the dangerous error of sup-' 
pofdng, that peace with France, in her present attitu^, is compatible 
with their safety ; nor would I lead the people of Europe and Anote-^ 
rica to believe that England b of that opinion. 

The great and insuperable objections to a treaty Of peace with- 
Buonaparte in the existing state of Europe, are first, that.it will 
enable him to prepare new means for our destruction y secondly, tl»at 
it cannot abate his inclination to use them; and thirdly, that it can 
bring us no pledge or security whatever against' his pursuing the 
most hostile and treacherous conduct. 

We have heard much lately of the uti fiomdetis ; but this basis, 
from the offer of which the enemy receded in respect of the shore, 
he cannot be expected to extend to the sea. If he would apply it to* 
the relative situations of the British and French navies, allowing us 
to keep the exclusive possession of the oceatV, and engaging neither 
to increase his marine, nor send his fleets out of port, nor prepare 
seamen to man them hereafter, the true spirit of the uti poamdetia. 
might apply to the present new and extraordinary case ; in which, as 
Napoleon himself admits, the dominion of the sea is in our posses- 
i8i6n; and is an advantage which forms' oDr only counterpoise to his 
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tr^mendcHift cootineiitiail power, . Btit siace this- 9t>pUcj||km of the 
princtj^ cannot be hoped for or proposed, the specious basis for 
-which we a^ eagerly attended, would 'm truth be fallacious and un- 
equal. It would leave to Fraiice all her present means of annoyance f 
and soon depriv;e us of that extreme ascendency at &e% which is our 
4:hief .mean' of defence* It is like the equality of proposing to a man 
that haa a shorter sword than his enemy, that each shall keep his 
pistols, proyided he will come out of the ^ouse in which he has takeii 
shelter, or let the door be open to both« 

Napote(m) however^ tiiought even this bad bargain too good for v^ 
when he bmid ua ready to accept it: or rather, as we, were disposed 
U^ leave hhn possessed of every usurpation in Europe, he postponed 
the agreement, till he should have usurped a still larger share of the 
cootinMit; and tlux>wn down every remaining outwork by which we 
migiit hope to be in any degree covered, wh^ no longer irresistible 
on the ocean. I doubt not, that when his continental enemies ahall 
have been brought to acquiescence in a new manu&ctory of kmg- 
dams, out of the ruips of their power, he will again offer to us tlie 

In jri^ding to ui^ the sovereignty of new colonies and settle^ 
m^nts beyond the Atlantic, or in the esctremity of Africa, he well , 
knows that he shall give us no means of future security against his 
Skrms; but on the contrary, increase those fatal drains wliich exhaust 
o^ defensive energi^. What can a m^ who wishes to conquer 
England, desir^ better, than to give her new colonies to garrison, in 
the sickly swamps of Guiana ^ and new civil and military establish- 
ments to maintain, at the Cape of Qood Hope ? He professes indeed 
to place a great value on colonies ; and perhaps, considering the 
situation of France, might reasonably do so; but new distant terri- 
tory to Great Britain, is like new projections from the upper floors 
of a building which already overhangs its base. 

If, however, Buonaparte were short sighted enough not to per- 
ceive that we should be enfeebled by such acquisitions, he knows at 
least that the free use of the ^e^, is worth to him a hundred such co- 
lonial ces»ons, as the uti fioasidetU would give us. We should in 
effect pay him a large compensatbn for the spoils of his allies in the 
colonies; while he would retain tlxe enormous spoils of our allies in 
Europe, without paying for them any compenstion at all. I cannot 
think therefore that he has receded from this offered basis, except 
for a shcHt interval, and with a view to finish his usurpations on the 
continent, before he accepts our comprehensive sanction of them in 
a new treaty of peace. 
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Suppodng tins bans unsafe for ust what crtiier k msf be asked, 
Would be less soM answer^ what in the existing postare of affigirs.is 
diametrically oppocdCe, the status quo ante h^Uum^ for ouvseives «Bd 
oitr alties. 

Bat thisy it may be exelaiihed, it would be prepoi^rousto ex-, 
pect at present from France^. I admit it, and therefore.it would he 
preposterous to expect at present a -peace «ife for Great Britiopw 
The impossibUity consists in this, that France wUl not refinquiah her 
new .possessions on the continent; and that theref(»re preat Britaia 
eannot safety relinquish her undinded possession of the sea. We 
cannot do so, not only because we should, by opening the sea to<mp 
enemy, enable him soon to become a formidable maritime power, 
but because his usurped empire on shore, would become far move 
terrible and irresistible than it is» were its commercial communlea* 
tlons restored. We dare not give him back has navigationf and let 
him keep all his new territory too. 

These principles, in any day but the present, would have needed 
no demonstration. If we can safoly make peace wi^ Fraaice in htx 
present most alarming attitude, we have be^i fighting since 1792, 
and even in all our wars since the treaty of Ryswick, not only with* 
out necessity, b<;it upon the most irrational and extravagant views that 
ever governed the policy of a nation. 

To the argument-— « How can we now hope to redeem tlie con-> 
tinent by war?" I answer, its redempticm by peace, iaatleast equally 
hopeless. Let us, therefore, if the continent be indeed irrecoverably 
lost, look well to what remains,-^to the last hope of Euixipey as well 
as our own nearest intisrest, the safety of the British idands. There 
was a time perhaps, when it might have been more prudent to open 
the sea to France, leaving her in a state of great continental aggraii" 
dizement, than to risque her pushing her conquests still furthei?, if 
that could have been prevented by any pacific conventions that we 
had power to mzike, for ourselves and our alliea ; but if there was 
ever a proper season for such policy, it plainly exists no longer; and 
this, not only because our enemy has shewn that no confidence can 
be placed in any treaty which opposes his thirst of universal empire ; 
but because it may now fairly be doubted, whether any further in^ 
crease of his dominions, would really add to his power. 

For my own part, however singular the o^Hnion may seem^ I 
should have less apprehension of danger from the arms of NapoleoOi 
if the remaining territories of Prussia, aiod Austria, and even <he im.- 
mense domains of Russia and Turkey, were added to his conqueatst 
than I feel at the present moment. At sea, the acquisition of eyerp 
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bottom stili diendlf to this country, would not now cfnable him to 
cope with;iis: and on shore he has power enough already for our de- 
stmctidn^' when it can be brought into action- against us. The mo- 
mentum of the vast machine^ on its present scale, Is more than we can 
Jm^ finalty to resist: but etery enlargement of its dimensions, and 
multtfilieation of its btricate moyements, increases its tendencies to 
interior derangement; and therefore) without adding to our imme^ 
diate peril,' improves our chance of escs^. Buonaparte has hitherto 
been so astoni^faingly prudent or fortunate, that we naturally begin 
to doubt whether there be any thing too dif&cuk for him to accom* 
pli^h ; but Ms power Is already composed of so many discordant ele- 
snents, thatitheir cohesion is truly wonderful: and as he proceed^ 
.lie is gaming at double or qmts. Even the large armies, which he 
has to^sta^on in s6many conquered countries, will soon be very diffi* 
cult to> govern. They, or thdr generals, wlU probably recollect, that 
the Roman legions bestowed the purple^ as well as kept the pro- 
vinces in subjection; and revolutions in this extrabrdinary age mov^ 
vpkh a celerity <9f which history has no example. 

But if it be still thought that we have cause to dread the further 
extension of Fr^ich^mpire on the. continent, it is.a danger against 
whach'peace can fuinish no degree of security. Napoleon will not 
treat our mediation or remonstrances now, with more deference than 
he did after the treaty of Amiens. » 

I conclude^ therefore, that In* relaxing by a peace, that naval and 
ooromercial 'embargo to which the enemy is now subjected by our 
deets, and enabling him thereby to replenish his treasury, and res* 
tore his marine, we should incur very formidable new dangers, with- 
out at all diminishing the old. We should not check, but accelerate^ 
tiie growth of his tremendous power on the continent; while W€i 
should give him the opportunity of building that bridge for it to the 
British islands which isfiow happily wanting. 

If peace would not diminish the power of Napoleon to prepare 
means for the conquest of England, still less would it remove his 
present hostility to our independence and freedom. 

In truth, it is impossible, that he should ever cease to regard our 
subjugation as the iirst and most necessary object of his policy. His 
throne cannot be stable, while civil liberty remains unsubverted ia 
any part of Europe ; and though freedom is every where the object 
of his hatred and dread, yet it is particularly terrible to him here. 
With such a neighbour as the British constitution, he knows (hat bia 
military despotism can never cease to be invidious and odious in 
Fiance. 
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!l^ually impossible fs it, tliat new suligects of caiitentioii> aho^i 
not soon and often arise. Already he justly foresees one of theni) 
which he is by no means prepared to tolerate,' in the freedom of o«r 
press ; and therefore has modestly proposed its abo&ioti by act of par* 
liament, aS e^entia! eten to that temporary peace, which he is wiUin^ 
fbr his own purposes, to accord to tis. If he did not press that demaaid 
as an indispensible cmidition of the tre'aty lately p^ected, it viekj 
proves tlie more clearly, that he either was insincere^io negociatiaig 
for a peace, or meant to make use of it as a mere stratageia the bet*- 
ter to insure our destruction, t 

' But supposing that he realiy means to live in peace with a omui* 
t^ whose news-writers shall diare to divulge and arraign hia crime% 
it is an intention to which he would t^ incapable of altering. He 
is not less proud or irascible nowy l^mn before he had assumed llie 
title of Emperor, or won the bat^ of Austerlits ; and yetf di»ring ifa* 
last peace, he resented with gn^it indigfititioii the censures of oitr 
fj'ress. 

What then is to be doDe? He disdained In the dase of MiPdti«r 
the satisfaction of a prosecution at law; nor would he constant to dis- 
tinguish between strictures such as our etNirts might^eem libeUcAta^ 
and those remarks upon his public coodnct, which might be whhm 
the strictest limits of allowable public discussion. We know his sy«*> 
tern of government for the press, and the policy oh which it is feund- 
ed. Nothing, according to his ma»ms, ought to be published, where- 
by a tyrant ma/ be rendered deservedly odious at home, or a con* 
querorbe obstructed in his schemes agtiunst the Indq^eadency of 
foreign nations. Even political rumours in eonv^rsatixm are witb 
him' capital crimes. When it was lately reported in Hanover, thift 
a Russian army was marchiiig for that country, the French governor 
publicly announced that such rumours were by the law of France, 
punished wkh death. 

We know too, by Mr. PiRlm*8 case, with what veogeance Napo- 
leon pursues the offences of a foreign press, when he has the power 
to punish. To proclaim in a neutral country, the dangers with which 
Europe is menaced by his ambition, is with him anxrtrocious crimen 
and entitles him to trample on the rights of nations^ as wellasof in<* 
dividuals, in order to avenge it. Are we prepared then to prohibit 
our press from divulging even such enormities of this man's con- 
duct, as it may most behove the pec^le of England to know? If not$ 
What hope of abiding pea^be with Buonaparte ? 

I will not insist <m the dahgel^ of quarrels on account of his fu-^ 
ture outrages against other nations, and his usurpations of new king* 
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be^preiMired autHnit, It would be gipssly iocoiiaistent to go tp 
wiff again fer«uclicausie% if we make peace at the present juno 
tasmi. n^ would ttie pec^e of Engbund^be easily brought to engs^e 
aipQ» 10 a Ibre^gn quami) wlien persuaded that tlo^ most enormous 
oggcaadiaemeiit of £'i-aBce,^is compatlbie with their owp peace and 
aeciiritf 1 Bupnapartei theveforey must be left to act as he did after 
tibe^sseaty of Amiens; and to take if be pleases the rest of the worlds 
s^ the {K'ice <rf «d>fitaining awhile from war against the British domi- 

luons. 

But ovronamerce, and^ur. navigation) would become sure sub«- 

jectft ef early diiipitet unless we were willing tamely to submit, to 
iojories &bd toour trade, to our vevenue, and maritime power. 

. It IS imposaiUe, wliea we consider Napolecm's maxims of com- 
m^tadi pdicy, to doubt tbat ^he will avail himself, as soon as the 
seals open^of all bis enorm<ms power and influence, to exclude us 
by mtans of treaties, and of mimicipal laws, not only fhmi Francei^ 
but from e'^ry other country in £nrc^, to the government of which 
he can dictate. With a ^ncenly unusual to him, he has already 
ptBtty {Mainly intimated that sudi will Jbe bis pacific system, by pro* 
tmaKk^yinSmittef when he began to negotiate, against every stipula- 
tion, in favour of our commerce. He would have no commercial 
treades with ua whatever, , 

And here I must own myself quite at a loss to comprehend the 
views oC thoae, who regar^l the interests of our commerce and ma** 
im&ctures, as considerations on the side of peace. That such is not 
the opinioik of our merchants in general, is well known ; and yet they 
judge perhaps only from the necessary effects of a free peace com-> 
petidon agamst them, under the present great disadvantages of the 
country, without ttdsing into the account the unfair preferences and 
exclusions, to be systematically opposed to them in foreign coun* 
tries. 

Who that attentively considers the spirit of Napoleon's late de- 
cree agfunst our commerce, can be insensible to the danger of his 
aodng on the same principle in time of peace ? He might then per- 
haps find means to carry into effect, what he now impotently threat- 
ens. The necessities of his subjects, and of the subjects of his 
allies and dependents, will secure to us their custom during war, in 
spile of his proliilHti^ns; for it cannot be. supposed that our govern- 
ment will omit to employ the obvious means of counteracting them« 
I hope rather that we shall embrace the fair opportunity which it af- 
jGbrds of asserting more firmly our maritime, jights,. said thereby giv* 
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ng new vigour to Britbh Goimnerce. Btit wbeiT we sb^ hire no 
longer the power of opposing to regulations on shore, the pressure 
of our hoBjdlkies by sea; when the^hips of France, Spmn^ Hc^ioidy 
Crenoa, and Venice, and all the other maridme conntries now hostile 
to us, shall beabk tonai^te without Interruption, on every voyage^ 
ond with every species of merch«ndii» ; the same intenSct on o«ir 
trader' in the inoffensive form of mui&kipal laws, may produce -the 
desired effect,' and gradually exclude us from almost all the ports of 
Europe. « 

Commerce, it is true, will force its way in spite of prohMsitions, 
where the demand and the ^profits suffici^itly excite^ the* enterprise 
of the merchant; but it is difficult to believe that the manufactures 
and trade of this country, under the extreme pressure of our public 
burthens^ will long retain inherent energy enough in the comparative 
cheapness and skill with which they are conducted, to supplant other 
maritime nations, in their own, or neighbouring markets ; and if Ity 
^ hostile system which we cannot retaliate, they shall be ftmheren* 
cumbered with all the diisadvantages and risks of a- contrstband car*" 
riage,: while our rivals can trade safely, and with every encourage^ 
ment that commercial laws can afford, I see not how we can hope 
long to ms^ntain the unequal contest. In this, view, the comparison 
between peace and war is {^ain and simple. Napoleon is Miy re- 
solved to deprive us of the commerce of the ccmtinent ; but in war, 
lie has the inclination without dte power ; in peace he will have both. 
He holds the continental gates of the market; but in war we com'* 
mand. all the roads that lead to it, and can therefore starve him into 
the admission of our trade: In peace, the roads will be free to him, 
and he will still command the gates. v 

Let me not be understood to propose commer6tal advantages as 
motives of war ; but when the que^ion is of abandoning a contest, on 
a firm perseverance on which our liberty and national existence ihay 
depend, from the dread of ruin to our manufactures and trade ; it is 
right to consider how these would be affected by peace. Let it be 
shewn therefore what reason we have to hope, that Buonaparte would 
be disposed to spare them. He must willingly abstain in this res- 
pect from lawful means.of depressing a riva^ or we should probably 
soon have to choose between the ruin of our >commeroe, and the re^ 
commencement of war. 

The last, and moa^ decisive objection to peace, is that Napoleon 
clearly cannot be trusted; and haa^now socomi^etely broken down 
the balance o^ Europe, that he has no guarantee to offer to us for his 
observance of aiiy treaty that he may mcake. 
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ThsSi he is AilhlefiS) is suftcientlf adtorious; atid vbat is worse^ 
befei^ no restraint from a regard to character, hut is on the contrary^ 
vmk of hisiraudfttl p<^y. This trait in the chai^terof that extraor« 
^oary YB«^ has notyin my apfirehenaionY excited all the attention that 
it deservea^; hiR k is in a high degree cuiioiis and important. Other 
oonqitecors'ha^e heen perfidknis; but I can recollect no instance of 
smy other sovere^, who was proiri and ostentatious of his contempt 
for truth and iustice^ both in the cabinet and in the field. 

To the inci^lligent reader, instsmoes of this peculiarity in Napd^ 
leon, may perhaps readily occur. The Egyptian expectition^ a crea- 
ture of bis own, steunded, €»«& first to last, with proofs of it* His 
^spatches, under a thin veil of expresi^on, too fiimsy even to de-^ 
ceivj^ the lowest of the vulgar, uid used <mly to make his address 
QQns{HeuouSy^ informed. Frmoe and Europe of that SduI perfidy, with 
wladi nations at peace with the republic, Turks, Mamelukesj and 
•Arabs, wer^ alternately cajoled and deceived. The sanguinary 
means of cpnquest, were also coolly narrated; and Den^n, in tus. 
account of the expedition to Upper Egypt, pubttshed at Paris under 
the auspices of Buonaparte himself, needlessly enlarges upon the 
bai^iarities committed by the French arniy in the tillages of the mi- 
sei^ble CophtS) as if they added to the honours of his patron. 

; He took care also thftt his imiaous hypocrisy in that country, 
should be perfectly understood in France! His open disavowal of 
Christ, in his pro(clam^tions to a Mahometan peopte, and his as- 
sumption of the name of AH, to countenance the pretence of his 
being a convert totheir fdl^fi, a|^)eared, if I remember right, in his 
official di^iatdies, as well as in his Egyptian state papera^ and it is 
probable, that the desire of being admired for his address at home, 
more than the^hope of any direct benefit from the cheat- among the 
Mussulmans^ was the motive of that vile expedient. 

£tis late elaborate, though contemptuous, answer to the Prussian 
manifesto, is evidently an instance of similar conduct. The absurd 
policy into which he had long betrayed the unfortunate monareh, is 
sgtfiilly pointed oat to the notice of every observant reader ; and ' 
t}u>se measure which were die result of a htal complaisance for, 
and confidence in the usurper himself are held up as having ex- 
posed their credulous and simple author to the dktrust and hatred 
of Austria, and thereby prepared his fall. 

In publishing Sebastiani's report, he gave, according to Mr. 
Pitt's observation, a greater cause of war than even the inudious 
mission of that ^ent ; and yet it was evidently punished, not for the 
sake of insulting the powepswith vMch Jie was.then at peace, but 
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. for Ihe ankfli of «»Hilaliii9 hm stote^i^ aM^cwHompI fi^ A\ei ofali^- 
galionof trtattes. 

Other iasmnccs not leas striking, nught be iound in Us Euco- 
peso policf s snd if soslrftiige a siagiitaity of cliaracter wore still 
doubtftilj/wo nigbt bonwir a stili-stvQiiger iUustration of it fropi a 
case weJi known m the West knfies^ sad whiob,, though UtUe no- 
ticed ia this ^untvy, wss recorded m iktt Paits gmettes. I mean 
not the well-known treacMry towssds Toa8saint» but the treatnneat 
of Pelage) the cUef leader ia Gusdaloupey and the black, arnij under 
his coamnnd^ 

The negroes in that is|sad> rsmained perfectly quiet atid obe^ 
dient to their mastersy through the most trying revolutixmary timeas 
till 'Victor lioguesy and hia* brother commissioners, «*rived wijth a 
decree for thw en&anchisemtent, ift the simmer of 1794; and by 
their help, reconquered the Idsnd from the Britieih army, to whi<^ 
it had surrendered. From that, time to the pescft of Aouens, the 
new citizens notonlydefended the,iskaid forFrance^ whan she had no 
oUwp possesion leH mihe Anttlksb bnt enabled h^ to do infinite 
mischiefs the ne^|hboiiiiAg3ritish.ookinies; and powerfiiUy divert- 
ed our arms • and treaanrftfoom tho European conbssti at the moat 
critical period of the war« . 

Interior subordination and good Gondnct, accompanied these 
important services; and Buonaparte himself on the restitatiuonof 
pesce, publicly praised these black patriots, whose freedom was. 
then anew most sdemnly guaranteed by the state, and by himselfy. 
for having maimained the island in a state of great agricultural va- 
lue. He added^ by way of apology to the.siantersi that <^it would 
'( cost humanity too. much to attempt there* a new revdution." At 
the same moment, howevec^ he>sent a new goveraoc, La Crosse^ 
with an army, torestore shuvery andthe cartwh^; and that officer 
was proceeding to execute his instructions, when the negroes, under 
Pelage their chief 'leader^ resisted, and drove him from the island* . 

They acted^ nevertheless, with, the utmost humanity and^mode- 
ratlon ; and sent a very loyal address to the chief consul, humbly. 
justifying their conduct, imputing the.sctange attempt of La Cross^ 
to a breach of hb orders, snd offering lo receive dutifully any other 
governor* whom the republic might chuse to^ send. > Ns^raiecm tookv 
them at their word ; and Ric^epanse, whom he sent out witltnew- 
and most soletnii deelaratioBS that liberty should be invidably main- 
tained, was received by Pelage and the chief part of hiai>lack Bxmjr 
with all the honours due to the f epresematirc of the republic. A; 
part howercr of the negro an»y> being less cisduloua after vrbal^ 
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thef hM-itcratly ^tndssadf reAise^to oliey hUeiden; upon wbkh 
Pdage manned hb lofai txooj^ againBt tham, luui after aeveral 
bloody confficts, etnaphtdy supprelrsed all reabtaacetotlie atHhb- 
liiy of the new governor. The last body iof the disaffiacted negto 
acMery that he|d oat, co&fli^^ of sonie hundreds) took mhelfi^ iti 
a forty and when they found it no longer tenable against their nun^ 
Toits and brate assttlantS) foHowed a memorable examjple of andeitt 
resolution in the cause of liberty^ by -settiiig fire to their magadntf. 
The explouon» not only saved every one of theae intrepid mtn .from 
the whips of the (kiversy but was iatal to many of their tonre dduded 
brethren, who were a^roaching to storm the walls. ■ f 

Buonaparte, in his gazette a^uronikt, paid a very high tribute, of 

. prsdse to th^ astonishing galiiiitry of Pelage and his biiKk baHaliens, 

by tHiom such determhied enemies had been subdued. But what 

uras their inmiediat^ reward ? To be treacherously AviiM, seiasied.i^ 

their different posts by surprizei isent on board transports^ wadf as 

.was supposed in the neighbouring islands^ drowned at sea. . The 

jonly reason for imagining that the report of their betng destrogped in 

that mode, may not have been universally true,- is that -at the €<»»- 

ijoeneement of the present war, an article appeared in some French 

news-papers, importing that Peb^ was set at liberty £ram a prison 

ia France ; but it was probably only dei^;ned to inqs^. a ie»r .intp 

our government, that this brave leader might again be employed to 

annoy as in the Antilles : for nekfaer be, nor his exiled fi^ovnersy 

have since been he^rd cIL. .> 

I do not cite thb /case for the very needless purpose <^ shewing 
that Buonaparte is perfidious in the highest degree, bqltoprpve that 
he is proud of &at qudity ; for this unparalleled instmco of fraud 
and ingratitude, ^ough notorious in the West hidies, woi^ pro- 
bably never have been foUy known in S^nrope, if he had chosen to 
conceal it; and he had actually concealed the cause of the expubuSoi 
of L.a Crosse, together with the loyaladdress of Pelage and his coutf- 
irymen, for tbe sake of sufipresung the disgracefol result of his first 
attempt on negro liberty in GuadaliHi^, till he i^cMved accountii of 
the success of his second perfidious stratagem. But as Aoon as^he 
learnt from Eid^panse, that all the miUtary.negroes were desteoyed^ 
ittd their unarined cultivators in his.po:wer, he filled the odumna of 
the Moniteur with their address, though then several months old | 
and a fow days after, amiounced all the events that fi^owed; relating 
<;poUy the ai^rest and depi^rtatjon of Pelage and his troops, without 
ev^ acjcvsing them of a fouU, or suggesting foy other- excuse, for 
t^|u9!m»npted perfidy of wfaiob they weua the vktima. . ... 









SodiiBMwJMBi wiMiie good Mill iQiMt ilovr te f^ 
pkf for lutimi^taiiwg theiiyi^.of fesi^ (CNPabsevvaii^ the cooft* 
-|ieAsioftDeiili««k Were hey vhMe toiittil 4»f fivcitfic ,c«iiYestio»» to 
nsh MiddeQlf lot 1^ i» ^^^^Bf iu IretaMJi or <^rMt Brii«by bg> would 
4fttb«r boast of) than bhM^ jor^ the stuafeagem* Much le«8 would te 
^ eobameil iof usiUioiMlf jstkrioi^ up fligaioet ua new aaid daogemuB 
vara in India» fia* which he would knmediatel|r prepare^ wlaea 
theaea ahQnld^ht aoioiiger imperYbiia to hta enuatariea end hie 

The difieultiiea of mating peace with ene^niea of 'a fiHthkoa ck^ 
racter, have heretofore bmn coinnumly obva^led <»• leasene^ ky the 
me^ation and gtiamitea of powerful neitfra} states; or where these 
have not thonght fit^&re^f to antehEeie, a treaty has siHl been HisAi 
)the-ieasin86Gttre) because olher naidaos Ijkeijr to censure, perh^MS 
eo nanht in ewiengiogf enyr isgrant act of pw&lf , were pmy to the 
aom^pmci* Bpt France^ heving ie& in the oevi^aed wodd no inde- 
pendent power biit England at idl capable ef annoying heiv hpA^ ao 
dei^er atif thing to fear, aor have we ai^ ^i^ to liope, from the 
4nter&i«nee.of other etates. 

Is there zny reason then to «i|pect that the sense of sdf interei^ 
.091 thp political «i«xiass ef N«pe|aoR> will lead him to ediieie to hi^ 
fMsifie engageeaentsi On the contrary, weee. his rev^ige and hiftrod 
towards na, and ercaa ids dread of die esaniple of our civil l^ieit)^, 
Moaovedf sdyil he would, feel k necessary to crush a power whick so 
, obstinately opposes the inarch of his aml»tion. 

It is a ooaimen error^ of which we find many fatal examples in 
J^ifitoif, to suppose that n mind a^amed with the lust ^f conquest 
jOftdidoininiiHit has set cc^n bounds to its dei^es; andihathy 
ettowing it the quiet poasessoon 4>f present us^rpstkm, it w^Ube 
«ated and become qii^sceitf . As weii might we evpect the flames 
/to subside, because the confii^^^rataon is oiready enoraaous, while 
4here is Bteah k»l within reach of idieu^ span^. Theprodi^bus 
ascent <of Buonaparte^ is alone a saie earnest, that he will nevo* rest, 
while it is poeeoble to mount ^nf hig^r.*»«-A m^hty monarch, who 
Inherited his thsone from his ancestors, niay greatly ag^noidi^ him- 
edf by coni|uest pechi^s« without giving decisive proof of i^i ambi' 
tion fliMefaitely IxNindless: bat what can be capal]3e d satisfying the 
fnaa, who when suddenly Novated from a private station, to ^be 
Ithrone of the Bonrbcms, and possessedef a domkiion greater by &r 
Haul the Bourbons ever possessed, could Hot for a moment be con^ 
tent^ it is not eaojiigh |br him, that his own hrews are bound ^fnA 
an impenal diadem..«*->iie tx»9at sM '€rewaa:alsa m tiie hoada-ef A 
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111* iMir i«]idbn» aid MNiirt^tio&ss K«f ki» fiJMnd»«ttd MMireV% 
iniftt de raaedto t^e vaak ef finiBOM^ tnd yl«^^ 

•Msf Witt ^er respect «ay> Hni^ts cywur wliieli k i# foMibid^^ Tai^? 
Wbat httinan ^mmoit ^vf^A- e^t SxaAmghtd bf csiewke uuhd* 
getice, while the power. tif its more exfteottYO gratymlioit re<^ 

' lietit beBecoHeetodthBtt!ie«p9etoo( aiM>iiqtitfrsrli, liot tor 
enjoy de»mniayi, but to aoqxare and este&d it ; or rathery to fiadki 
thetiamKiiitoWodby new Sources of tuSksirY fmtie* -He ytimss % 
kingdom ate* k ht subdued, no' more thao, the* sportamiA a Ibx or 
faaro) after it is nil dowa : die pleas^^ is i&i |he purskut. Aiexml* 
der^tOHter^ood tfai«» theagk his frioid PaftscniO'did not, when XHi- 
rittsoficNhedhalf hb dcHnkooBSi tfo save- the resty together Wkh' hit 
diMghter m teio^Hige. <^ I woidd aoeept the proposal/^ said the 
fsiead, ^ were I Alexallder,'^*-»^ so woold l/* replied the cofi^erory 
** Were I Parmenio.'* 

In a word^ whisil wt consider atteiidvel3r t^ peeali<r Ibvoe of 
tlus destnxotive pasaieii^ isk the bceaat of BiMmi^Mtrtei and the absti- 
iKBiiee from k» gtanlicatieil wfaidi musft ht &e prke of a durable 
peaeiB^ wkh England,, his peraonal fc^fingS) sliU more dian ids 'm*- 
terest or hie peliey, render hii adherenee to a paciies^rabem uttei^ 
liopQless. 
' For these reasons, as well as o^ra^ tibte pdkf of treating with 
France at the present conjunctttare, is by no means Ifte that which 
prevailed at the close of the last war. The treaty of Amiens, was^ 
I then thought, and t^ think, a wise and lmiM>le measore. 
BuDoaparle had not then given uneqmirocai proof that he was actua- 
ted 43y views incompadye wkh a true or lasting peace. On the 
ceotrary, there wafe reason to hope that he desired tobuMd hisfoftv^ 
&me, and his domestic authority, on that pojpukr foundation. Be* 
side^ be had no( th«i aboHsfac^ the rcspublican government, aikl 
. estal&hed his power upon the bans of an absolute monarchy. The 
popular voice in. France therefore was likely to be respectedi) and k 
wasdeddedlyin&voiirof peace. ■ - 

At the^sam^ time it seemed highly iHtSbablej that the strengtlt 
of the rv^K^fi^ if not her warlike dispositiao, would dbetine, when 
'Ae preasoere of foreign hostiktids should he remov^, and her dia- 
cordant interior elem^ts be left' €o their natural motion. These 
aire times when no man need he ashamed of ^mmeous calcuklioRs 
onr such siibfects; for the extraordinary conrsetjf events has placed 
thff mostr hooAesa^ rashnoRi) and most canttocia eirctonpecdmi, hi 
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pdMedi judgtnsntf nearly m a level. Now kow^er^ llie ^laMw^r 
abd systenrof Bumiapiate are become matters notof apecolatioii 
but experience, whfle hia poorer seems to be intmsftMy eattMbhiad r 
consequendy the hopes whicil jttsdfied the treaty of Amiens, coiM 
not now be fatkmaUy admitted, even if the state of Europe were 
equally fiivonrable to peace. 

But the most important cyatbction between that case aa4 the ^ 
present, is to be found in the much ahered, and now dqiIord)le 
state of the continent. The great military powera, our natural al- 
lies, were then left in a condign to keep in chedic the aml^ian ef 
Fi-ance, by a timely union; and in this we had some apparent se* 
curity for her future modemtbn, which is now endrely lost 

In this respect, the case is most decisively altered f(ar the worse, 
even ^nce the late negocialion at Paris. Neither the example 
therefore of the administration which treated at Athiens, nor that of 
the present caknnet and Mr. Fox, would affiM any sanction for a 
new experiment upon the good faith and moderalioft^f France, after ^ 
the battle of Auerstadt, and the total rubi of Pruaaia. 

Surely (lie ungratefol treatment of that power, w91 convincb us " 
of the extreme folly of ho{»og to comdHate Napoleim l^ a limld 
pacific syetem. If not, we shidl give a mone sts&ing,instance tiuai 
has yet been exhiUted of that infatuation which prqparea for Urn' 
his victims ; i^nce England has at present a security in vmxy that '. 
neither Prussia nor Austria pesseased. : 

Such are my reasons for thinking that a peace with Buonaparte, 
would not Iessen,^but aggravate our danger8.-^Those who maintani 
the contrary, are prudently sparing of explanations. They hold it 
enough to spread before our eyes the dangers and incomwimences 
of war, without shewing how they are to be dimimahed by peace } or 
wiiat possible liope we have, that my peace we can make will be 
lasting. 

. In a view to finances indeed, they say, how are we Icmg to cany 
on the war ?— •! admit the difiicuhy, but retort the question, how are ^ 
we to carry on the peace ? 

Dares any minister prombe usr a peace which wMl so for defiver ' 
us from the necessity of defensive precautions, as greatly to dimiiiush 
our expenses ?--But to justify a negociation in tliia view^ its advocates 
should go much farther, smd shew, that contrary to the cakulations 
of our 'inerchants, peace will make no shrink in our comnM^rcisl 
revenue ; otherwise the diminution of import and export dotfes, 
may be mere than equal to any possible saving of expen^ure. > 
Som^ atatesmeo are said to assert, that we may by persevering in; 
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£qc piroseciitiiig the war ^thoiit ai^ addidonal tioces; but nobodf I 
b^ere will .maiMnia^ that a peace 4estniQtive of our commercec 
w«ttld be eonsisteiit with any^sueh hope. 

If our finaiicea w«re fikely to be impioiied in peace^ it would be. 
a new and decisive reason with Buonaparte for the speed/ renemi 
Qf war. But without tsddng any such motive into the account, it. 
niuat bC) and is admitted) even by the most saoiguine advocates for «. 
peace, that ita dnri^on. woi^ be - ia the h^;hest degree precarious. 
We niuat itbcsrefere set against the. very slender chance of fiiymcial 
eavings by a pacific system, the probable and vast expense of renews 
ing^ at an early period, our wariestayishments, after they may have 
been broken iq> or reduced. 

' When, these 4»»mderKtions are iairly weighed) it will appear 
Tery doubtful whether a steady prosecution of the war be not the^ 
most economical) as well aa the safest course, we can at pte^ent 
pursue. That<would at least, I dare affirm, be the case, supposing^ 
the war to be conducted upon right principles, and such as the duty. 
of self-presermtion, «t tlus awful crisis, demands. If we are still to 
persevere in milkary ^cpeditions to &tant countries,, those sure 
WttSces of «iormous peculation and waste, the war indieed may be 
costly enough; but if we wisely keep tX home the army which m^y: 
lie essential to our domestic safety, act only on the defensive oik 
shore, and assert firmly our belUgerent rights on the ocean, we shall 
find itmore:frugd by &r to continue at open war, than to suspend 
hostilities again for a year or. two, by an anxious and dangerous, 
peace.. Such a use of out maritime power iss the state of Europe, 
and of the worlds would abun^mtly justify, and as the late conduct 
of the enemy invites, would give us meians of maintaming the con- 
test for fifty years if necessary, without an additional tax, except 
such as France, her allies, and the states under her influence would 

: The ^ only additional argument for sheathing the sword that is 
commonly urged, appears to me perfectly frivolous, ^ If we continue 
the war, it is said, from a dread of making peace with France in her 
present state of aggrandisement, we may continue it for ever; for. 
we cannot deprive her of her conquests.'' Permanent war, no doubt 
is a drea^al idea ; but let it be contrasted, as (to meet fairiy the pre^ 
sent arguments for waV,) it ought, with permanent serritude to 
France, and perhi^ its horrors will vanish. 

The objection however supposes^ that because we cannot dis- 
Mge the enemy from his present possessions^ they ijoust of\cpurs0 
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te ji^rf^etiud; aii*ft«tall tlw^er dttigtn ifhicfe farUtf • pu^k 
system at the present atxtmog junctoroy ive «!» iatenniiiiyblet. 
But if Uie teniioriaJ aggiMMfaettem of F w B ce yiad wfeial i»iioi len 
dangerous, the talents, streogthyawi ambition of iMv preaeftt gonrerii« 
ttient, are to last lor ever, so much the less can ve sA»id to^cBtide 
with her the possession of theaoa. If in that ease, die na?ai pover 
of the eoemy is to iPegetate long and freely vpea the eaoaflooua 
ields of dominioQ now plowed up ibr its <^ritnre, fiuww^l' ^le ever^r 
hope of our penwnem safe^: hut wenwynaw cut off fnan k by 
war, that matitiine carnage and 'trade^ which aie essential toits um^ 
tpuon and growth. 

For my part, I regard neither Buonaparte, nor his caM]iiealsv 
nor his amlutious system,, as. immortal; dun^ all «ay live lon^ 
enough fer the ndn ^England, if we gifehiiaapeace rtthi^jqnc*^ 
Sure. . , 

Judging from historical eiain4>les,4aid natnnd piohahtti^, whicfe 
Qotwithstandiiig the struige^ occurrencea of the age, we mustetill 
do, if we would anticipate luture eyents, I camifit believe thaldMi! 
new erected empire of France wiB long sunive the binlder. It 
has been put togeUier too hastBy, and wi^ too many ui»Aaone4F 
materials, to be durable. It may ennsn &1L by the captuse of tfane 
military scaffolding by which* ik waa raised^ The deposed aev«»' 
yeigna may probably not be restored, nor the jconqueied aalnaa doW 
tivered from a foragn ma^erf but it seeass pcebabl& ^at the capj-t 
tains ai this second Aleaeandery w^ at his decease at least, if not 
during las lifey carve out Ibr themelvea their respeotive ki^ome, 
without much re^>ect for U>e chttms of the Corsican family., ife 
las already shewn them the way to take up erowna wi(^ the sword^- 
and has whetted tlieir appetile for severe^ power, by the etevadon; 
of their comrades. France, theveftre, may like Maeedon^ be ^soea; 
glad to maintaui her ancient bondera againat tiiose who concaved » 
her name ; and new poUtipal combinations, may produce a new 
balance of power in Europe.' The ooacpiercff' himself evea^ may 
pQSttbly meet the &te of his brother emperors, Casar, and Oeaso*- 
lines; and if we must «t last fidl, it wHl be somedaag at leasts tfr- 
have escaped by a protracted war, the yoke of Buonaparte. 

We should dread subjectioft to thia man, beyond aU oflier io^ 
reign maaters; net oi^y because he personally hates us, and aU that. 
is most noMe among usi but because, of aUT those scourges of uMm- 
kind called conquerors, there haa be#n none more truly odious. 

And here let me deprecate with just ahnw, let me reprobate 
with honestindigadan} tieie ffm^t&^ aaHtmaeaA liuit woidd asciibai 
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m this]AMiomttioti flDdteproibcb of oorage, 
OF th« appellaticm of Great Should we unliapp&y Mi under hii^ 
fcA^e) me siiall be competed Btoe Fredcfamen to praise him ; but let 
ot'fiot pretimturety teach our children to aitanire, or even to y^&k 
%Auk wi^out ttbfaomnce. It is of aome importance to tiie cause cf 
morals, and more to the teiliporal destiny of mankbd, thitf the 
i9taiidard )of heroism should not be reduced to the kiw level of 
Baefnaparte. 

There h«s aNrays been in the wotfd a &tal propensity to admiro 
those peMs of our spedes, cdled conquerors, and to pay ^m in 
fione the wages for which they labour in die fields of blood. But 
this error has in goieml one excuse. We commonly observe m 
this mkcbievouB race, as in the Uim, m sayage dignity at least, if not 
m generosity of character. Even in their crimes there is a subS^ 
imty,'wbich insiMres terror indeed, and perhaps indignation, but 
Bbt disgust 6fr Contempt How dtHferent the man, who after the 
hM» of Auersta^, could send forth those pitifol bulletins against aft 
rnihappy woman, and a queen, which have appeared ki the French 
gazetted; who has repeatedly indulged the same paltry spite again A 
Ihe unfertusiate queai of Naples and thb brsTe Englishman that 
MM him 'm Syria ; who reused to allow the body of the gallant ot4 
duke of Brunswick to be laid m the tomb of his ancestors; and who 
in the .case of Tra&lgar, and many other mstances, has not scrupled 
todbgrace himself in the eyes of all Europe, by the grossest forge- 
ries and Msehoods. 
» 

' X feat that the detestation due to this last mean part of Buona^ 
. parte*s character, begins to wear out, from the frequency of its eichi- 
bition. Let uaf recolloct th^ if we can, any other man in ancient 
or mEodem story, known t>y the appelladcAi of Great, who ever 
stooped to the fufifol tricks of systematic ialsehood, ih their public 
nations of fiiots. To the dignity of ancient heroism the vice was 
utterlyunknown ; and though in our modern wars with the kings of 
Frmce, accounts of battles are add to have been unfair, at least oA 
tlie side of our enemies, the mfsropresentations have been such' as 
^ttght, in good measure, be ascribed to the deceptious reports df 
subordinate commanders, or to the nncero pardality of self-love. 
The misreprestntatibns of the Brussels gazettes became hi the 
last reign proverbial; yet the French king was probably mofe thii 
dupe of fkttery, tlian ^e author of wilful falsehood. Widely dif- 
feient how^ever, were the glojsses and strongest distortions of facts 
used in those days, from the shameless effrontery which could 
sepBceent our gjbriovsivictory «t Trattgar M'abattte m which wie 
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Aad l<lst fifteen or sixteen ships of the line; and fotf;e letters 'front 

-Gibraltar to confirm the vile imposture^ 

Theie is even a generical difference between this mean habit of 
Napoleon, and the falsehoods ever before used by any monarch who 
has stooped to this grovelling vice. Deceits have been practised 
^privately ip the cabinet ; but' they have been regarded; at least by 
those misjudging minds which lised them, as the lawful drcumven* 
tion of an enemy or a rival ; and such violations of truth, have com- 
fiionly been perpetrated in the hope of escaipingd^cdon. But the 
ihendacious gazettes of Buonapartd, differ from such secret tod paK 
ticular crimes, as open prostitution, differs from a private intrigue; 
He publishes vrithout a bliish, relations the gross falsehood of which 
he knows to be notorious at the moment to every man- in Europe 
except those wlio are prevented from reading any nen^sp^rs but his' 
own ; and which must soon lose their credit even with his own de^ 
luded subjects. For a temporary domestic purpose, this mighty 
monarch is ccmtent to i^ur an infamy from which every gentlelnarr 
shrinks vrith abhorrence, and the proper ^ithet for whieh is too lov 
to sully these sheets. 

If any man Can regard a cbntemptibk trait of character Hke thii^ 
as compatible "with true greatness, let him lode to another ctiteriom 
There is a comity in heroiim^ and a synipathy beihvieen great tnim^ 
which have secured to illustrious characters, when fidlen, respect and 
Jdndneas from their conquerors. Antiquity abcKmds with examples 
of such magnanimity, which we admire, though we fed, at the same 
.tione, that they could hardly he of difficult practice. But the pseudo- 
Jieroism of Buonaparte, has no such amiable featiire. 

I will not stop to illustrate his odious want of sensibility in such 
cases, by insUtnces to which Europehas been sufficimitly awake ;'but 
refer to one that appears to me the nlosfl retnarkaUe and ^hinne&i) 

He had once an illustrious opponent, who attracted mueh- attend 
tion in the present day, and will probably be still more admired in 
the calm vicfw of (uture ages; I mean that extraontinary Aftft^io 
Toussaint. Napoleon himself pronounced his eulogy in these termsi 
^ Called by his talents to the chief command in St. Domingo^ fee 
<< preserved the island to France during a long and arduous ,fi>reij|po 
^ war, in. which she could do nothing to sup^^ort him* He destroy* 
«( ed dvii vrar, put an end to the persecu^cms of ferocious mcDf and 
^ restored to honour the religion and worship of Gtod^ from v^lMmi 
^ all things tome."* The praise ^i^ien besCewedi was by, no. meita^ 

* Sp^echof Jttlyor Aogint, ISO^/rn tiite Iimi4lm newqwjpcnfif Ai«g^^ 
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' excessive) or ey^n adequate ;. and yet Toussaint's subsequent con^ 
duct) added greatly to bis former glpry. Incorruptible, disinterest- 
od) intrepid> and bumaQe^ he performed^ in his last contest for free- 
4o|n, acttQtiB that would bear comparison with the most brilliant 
traits of ancient heroil^m and virtue ; and they were crowned by a 
triumph over the conquerors of Europe. We know' too well the 
re^t. .Cin^umvented by the foulest fraud, ht fell into the power of 
hl^ unprincipled enemy. 

Here, however, it might have been supposed, hostility would 
h»ye ended, and generosity begun to act. Delivered from the op- 
position of his arms, the usurper might have been expected to ho- 
nour this extraordinary character^ and take pride in rewarding his 
nq^Brit. The interesting singularity of his fortunes and extraction, 
as^ wel} as his worth, would have led a mind of any liberality to treat 
faim with tenderness and respect. Though depressed in early life 
below the level of manhood, he had risen to the rank of heroes. 
Before he mounted into the reg^oii of illustrious deeds, he had to 
cli^an&e hi« wings from the filth of a brutalizing bondage : Tet he 
bocatne a victorious general, a wise legislator, an enlightened states- 
mmy and the chief of a people, formed by his own genius, from 
staves and barbarianst into citizens aqd soldiers. He was never 
conquered ; and what is far higher praise, never faithless, cruel, or 
unjust. Is all the relaiions of private life^ he was truly amiable ; 
. and to crown all) a pious Christian. 

WIm), that ever pretended to the appellation of Great, except 
the vile Buonaparte, could have torn such a captive from his belov- 
ed family, and thrown him into a dungeon to perish ! I A Casar or 
Alexander, would have honoured, a Timur or an Attila, would have ' 
spared, hin) ; but it vfas his hard lot to fall into the hands of an ener 
iBy, who addsto.the ferocity of a savage^ the apathy of a. sceptic, 
and the baseness of a sham renegade. 

When we add to this waait of every, generous and elevated sen-r 
timent, the nun^rless positive crimes against humanity, justice, 
and honouTi by which Napolepn is disgraced, it seems astonishing^ 
aad is truly opprobrious to the moral taste pf the age, that he should 
9tiH find any admirers. 

"* There may, I admit, be a dignity even in U^e.mQSt vicious 
diaracteirs. When Satan is represei^ted rising from the lake of 
j&!^e^ haranguing the ia}len angt^ls, or steering his adventurous course 
throngh chaos, to wage ne.w wars against the Almighty,in a new 
created world, we conceive of him with fear aiid hatred indeed, but 
' '^4ere. is a majesty in his erknev, which screens him &om i:oiUempt. 
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Kot so, ^vhen he meanly lies to the archangel ; and stHl lesS) when, 
in the shape of a loathsome reptile, he ttts at ^ ear of our first 
mother, practising detestable frauds and falsehoods upon her fsoty^ 
for the ruin of her innocence and peace. His dignity sow vanishes) 
and admiration is lost in abhorrence. Yet the fiend s^l sins in the 
prosecution of a public purpose : he is serving the state of Hettf 
and not merely the individual Satan. The heroism of Buonaparte* 
on the contrary, is sunk in selfishness, as well as in despicable 
crimes. His private personal feelings are ever predominimt : it is 
the opposition to, or the libel against Napoleon, that provokes las 
bitterest vengeance — it is for little self, and its connections, that he 
murders, deceives, insults, oppresses, and betrays. 

The extreme elevaUon to which (alents and success have raifll^ 
him, makes these mean and loathsome qualities only the more o^ 
probrious and disgusting. How abject must be the constitution ef 
that mind, which such fortune^ could not ennoble! Antichristiaii 
philosophy, behold thy work ! See here the difference between ^f 
godless heroism, and the dignity, I will not say of Christian, but ev^ 
of Pagan, greatness. The majesty of the Temple it ruined, becauae 
there was no sense of a present Divinity to guard it from pollutioii. 
It is as if the sublime dome of St. Paul's were lined, and its lofty p^ 
lars covered, with the rags of Chick-lane, and the offals of Newgate- 
market. 

If the irreligious character of the age has generated thk spmi- 
ous greatness, let us distinguish and revere the appropHate justice 
of Heaven. We would have morals without religion; and God has 
sent us ambition without dignity in return. We admire talents 
more than morals ; and he has chastised us by means, of a mind 
bom to illustrate the pestilent effects of their disunion. We have 
rebelled 'against him, by opposing publicly to his laws the idolatMus 
worship of expediency ; and he has put the scourge into a hatKi 
which dishonours, while it chastises, our proud and boastful age. It 
is like the punishment of a noble traitor, whose bodily indignities 
and pains are aggravated, by the sentence that he shall receive them 
from the vile hands of a common executioner. 

Sl^ould this roan, however, become our master, his vices will no 
longer be objects of censure, but rather themes for applaose, aM 
patterns for imitation. The moral taste of the country, and dl Eti- 
ropci will be corrupted by the example of their mighty lord, as wfcll 
«s by the .debasing effects of his oppresw>n, and the Ircentious man- 
ners, of his soldiers. I repeat, therefore, that should perseverance 
in vmr fail to produce our final deliverance from the. power of France, 
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» it wip be stiUan effect of great raliie if it secures us from that of 
Bupnap^e, 

Sect, 3tj, nemUitaryJorce qf the courury ought to be greatly 

encreased. 

Having thus cursorily shewn that a treaty of peace would be a 
source of new dangers, rather than of security to the country, against 
the power ofFrance, I proceed to point out the means by which such 
security uaay be effectually attained. 

They arc, in genersdi, military vigour, patience, unani- 
mity, and REFORMATION ; means, the first and last of which I pro- 
pose^ distinctly, but briefly, to consider. 

And first, ^ much greater proportion of mlitdry vigour^ than now 
exists, must be infiised into our defensive preparations ; or the na* 
tioa will very probably be lost. 

«. I have already offered some observations, tending to shew, that 
the conquest, as well as the invasion, of our country, is by no means 
an impossible event; though we may, like the unhappy and infa- 
tuated Prussians, proudly believe the reverse. We are at present in 
peculiar danger of a fatal self<leception on this point; because the 
enemy, occupied with the conquest of other nations, or engaged in 
treacherous negociations for peace, has long discontinued his threats 
of an immediate invasion. The danger had before been lessened in 
our eyes by familiarity, and is now still more diminished by imagi- 
nju*y distance. We may fondly suppose, perhaps, that Buonaparte 
seriously expects to vanquish us by a commercial war ; or that, hav- 
ing easier conquests in view, he has ceased to be intent upon* the 
speedy subjugation of England. 

It is true that he has for the moment other work on hand ;. and 
it is possible that he may not again directly employ himself in that 
of our destruction by arms, till he has finished the defeat of his con- 
tinental enemies, and found that we are not to be ensnared into a 
ruinous peace. Hence we have a happy, and I trust a providential 
opportunity, of better preparing for our defence. 

But th^ this season of apparent security will last long, cannot hp 

ftpposed by those who reflect on the present situation of affairs, un- 
ss they expect that Russia will still be able to turn the tide of war, 
and find long employment for all the armies of France. May su<ih 
be the event J but the contrary is much rather to be feared. WhB6 
I write, it is not improbable that a new treaty of peace for the cohtf- 
;ient, has bee^i extorted by the threat of restoring the throne of Po* 
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faoxi ; and that French caluinns h^ve beguiitheir maifdi'fiiaiii t)^e 
y iatuk) wfokh may soon be ^m the coast of the chanoel. "ikftide^ 
the immense armies now advancing towards the seat of war, occufnr 
alceady all the intermediate space ; and as sooik as the coinnpAnd to 
hak is given hn the front, the rear- diviuolls will be ready to throw 
tbetnselves into the now vacsoit camp at Boulogne. 

Those innumerable hosts, will then have no object worthy of 
their arms, but the conquest of Great Britain. We shall employ 
the undivided attention of an enemy, who adds to the insatiable am^ 
bition, the military talents, and the fortune of an Alexuidel*, thetnt^- 
titudinous forces of a Xerxes. If half a million of French sol<fierSy 
elated whh victory, we^e not sufficient for our destruction, he conll 
reinforce them with near as many more of'the vassals whom h^ calls 
allies f while France herself is ready at his call, to supply him every 
year with eighty thousand new conscripts, In the pritne of yoQthliil 
manhood. 

His meaas of wafting armies to our shores, are indeed at pt'ds^ 
limited and precarious. If tliey were not, our situation would tie 
desperate indeed. But those means have encreased, and are rapidly 
eftcreasing, and we may not be able to find, by rencounters with hia 
fleetaon the ocean, opportunities of checking their growth. Wh«it 
we look at the geographical range of the territories now at the de- 
votion of France, and the maritime resources they furnish, it would 
be irrational to hope that the hostile navies will remain in their prt- 
sent state of depression ; though we may, by perseverance in the 
war, maintain a decisive superiority over them, such as to prer^t 
their openly contesting with us the dominion of the sea. The 
mind of Buonaparte will soon direct all its energies towards their 
I'estitution. Ships and seamen will be the only acceptable tribute 
which a fawning world can bring to him. He will invite, or lesact 
them, from every province, from every conquered country, from 
every ally, and even perhaps from countries which he yet allows to 
.be nominally neutral. In short, <^ all the resources of his empire^' 
(to quote his own words) « will be again employed in constructing 
fleets, forming, his marine, and improving^ his ports.*'* 

Though his threats of invasion have been suspended, not so his 
navaLpreparations. He has' not discontinued the building of that 
great number of ships of the line, the keels of which were longnsince 
laid at Antwerp, at Brest, and in various other ports of his dominions; 
and. the dock yards of Venice, are now fully employed, as well as 

* M. Bacher*s Addijsss to the Diet of Rattsbon» Sq}t. 1805. 
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i4iose «f Spain and HdlUtidy in prepari!ig> for him a regular marme* 
BfeaiHiiiie> the ^uc4ogIle fiodllay has been carefuHy maiotsoneid upon 
tliat extensive seale^ and in that 'fitness for imitiediaic service^ to 
"wliich he . hod raised it before his^ inarch • for the Rhine; 1% isj if 
public and general report i^ayiie credited,^ capable a(* transporting^ 
hf a dngle embari^ation, 150,000 men, to our shores. Nor is Umt 
HotlHa to be despised, as an instrument of invasion, when in the 
hands of a matt pr6(%al of the lives of his troops, and inexorsdily 
bent en tht accomplishment of his purpose :- more especially now, 
. When he has gamed renown enough, and strength enough, both at 
honie and abroad^ to be in no danger, froiori the discontent that might 
«he exdfed by the loss of an army* 

• ■' We had liome securitf perhaps* till now> from the dilemma in 
which Napdleon was ^lacedj by the necessity of either ti^qui^g his 
ttwti person in the passage, or resigning to another commander the 
glory of the expedition, in the event of its success. But now he^ssn 
^^iilford to spare, to Murat, to Massena, Davoust, or some other dis- 
tingtiished general, the renown of conquering Great Britain ; nor 
Ibel any apprehension that such a delegate wjll use the large force 
.to be committed to him^ either at Boulogne, or on this side the 
channel so as to triumph with safety^ and avoid the &te of I^iHreaiu. 
The usurper will therefore most probably fiot expose himself to the 
Inconvenience of leading the army of EngliiAd, nor raslily re-engage 
hiniself to do so^; hut will yield to the prayers of hi» anxiously affe^ 
l^onanf^ s-stibjects, and dievolve on «ome favourite chiei^ that hasardous 
Gomtnand. 

But 'the- Boulogne' fiotilla will not be relied upon, as the only 
mean of invasion. In oth^r ports of the channel, in the Germaii 
^Xean^ the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the Adriatic, regular 
and powerful armaments will be prepared, so as to distract our at- 
trition, smd divide our naval force ; nor ^ould it be possible for us 
to blockade them all, through every season, and with fleets and 
squadrons sufficiently strong, if our na\y were three times ^s large 
and potent as it actually is» It would be preposterous therefore to 
suppose, that from no part of his immense maritime regions, will 
the' enemy be able to send expeditions to sea 5 and not less so, to 
rely that his fleets and transports will all be met \vith by British 
jsquadrons, before they can land troops on our shores.— Even the 
v^tlance and energy of Nelson, could not prevent the powerful in- 
va^on of Egypt ; and if , prior to 1805, any man believed that it Is 
^ impossible for the hostile fleets to steal fix)ra their harbours, to per- 
form voyagesj and to ktid foixes in distant parts, without being ar- 
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ttsied by British fleets in their wa^f be nmstnow be quite cured of. 
that mistake. We have learnt by Reiterated expeiie&ce within the^ 
last two years, that all this may be donet without the discovery even 
of the point of destination, till it is too kt^ to Cmstrate the plan. 

It would not be quite so easy, I admit, to collect «nd send to sea 
ivhh equal secrecy, a fleet large enough to waft over an army ade* 
quate to the invasion of England ; but- supposing such fleets to br 
collected at more ports than one, even this m%ht very probabiy be' 
effected. It must not, however, be concluded that the. enemy will 
certainly be driven to the necessity of embarking by-stealth^-p^A 
much more likely, and feanble expedient would be, the bringing ta-; 
gether, by combined and well concerted movements, a large part of 
his naval force;, at the destined point of embarkation, and then ss^ng 
openly for our coast, under the protection of a fleet such as >w^ 
could not immediately collect ships enough to intercept and de« 
feat. 

It has been computed by sea <^cers of r^w^iation and judgpient, 
that 150,000 men might be embikrked at Boulogne in a^ngle dayv 
for the vessels now collected there, wee so constructed as to take the 
ground without damage ; and when anchored a( high water mark, on 
a long sandy beach which is impregnably fortifled fc^ their prote^^i^ 
tion, they are left dry for hours by the ^bb tide; aorthat the troc^ 
may march on board by means of plankst as quickly almost as they: 
could flle off into Hieir barracks; and at the return of high wftter> be 
ready to put to sea. If so, the command of the channel for eight and 
forty hours, might suffice for the most formidable invasion^ 

A plan of this kind is supposed to have been formed in the sum** 
mer of 1 805 . The combined fleets, after leadbg a good part of ours 
to the West Indies, were suddenly to have returned, to have mised 
the blockades of Cadiz, Brest, and Rochefort, and being reinforced by. 
all the ships in those ports, proceeded to Boulogne, where perhaps 
the fleet from the Texel would have been brought to theii* aid* 
They were then to have convoyed the flotilla, wth as large an ^nny/ 
as BucHiaparte thought proper to embark; and England might poi^^ 
i^ibiy have been lost before her scattered fleets could be collected in 
Sufficient numbers to oppose them. This plan, it is tme, was iru^ 
trated by the energy of Nelson, and the prudence of our admiralty; 
and above all, by the mercy of Providence, which combiped with those 
m^aiis, very propitious coincident events. But similar schemes may 
be formed' hereafter; they will become more feasible in proportion to 
the increase of the enemy's force ; and their chances of success n^y 
be multiplied) by the collection of an adequate number of transpoctii ' 
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^ dUfbrent povts^ &T remote fr«m each other. They would also ^ 
^^atly &cititated by the posseaaion of Vemce, and of those other new 
markhne stations, jBcqnired b^ Buonaparte, during the two last caiA- 
paigna; for theae^^give him not pnly new shipe^ibut the means of di-» 
verting the navy of England by a much wider extent ths^n beibre, in 
necessary foreign service.-~Unhappily, our own distant conquests, of 
which at this conjuncture, we are unaccountably fond, by no means 
lessen, but on the contrary, encrease this advantage. 

It would be easy to enlarge pn this subject, and to demonstratei 
clearly, the feciiity of open invasion, by >the s^udden concentrauon of 
an inferior, during the dispersion of a superior navy. But having 
many new topics jret to touch upcm, I will rely upon what hsui 
already been offered, or rather on the plain nature of the case^ in 
proof that we may probably be invaded by a very powerful army, not- 
wjthstsuiding our maritime power* 

On what human foundation then can we repose a tranquil confi- 
dence in the present state of the a>untry ? We have no^nexpugnable 
fortresses, like Austria and Prussia; no Alpine mountains, like 
Switzerland; no dykes and means of inundation, like Holland; no 
s^ndy deseits, like Egypt. All those impediments have been sur- 
mounted by our formidable enemy ; but he would find none such to 
oppose his progress in England. The torrent must b^ stemmed, if 
at all, by the fciirce of our arms in the field. 

Whi^ then is this last retrenchment of the inestimable liberties 
of England? What is this ulterior defence, against the most deplor- 
able rev(^tion that conquest ever made ; against miseries more , 
dreadful, those of the devoted Jews excepted, than any people ever ' 
endured?' 

We have a regidar army, which I will suppose to be in point of 
quality tiiFOughout, such as specimens of it have gloriously proved 
, to be upon, trial, both in Italy and Egypt. But it is widely dispei*sed» 
by a policy which at this arduous conjuncture I am quite at a loss to' 
comprehend, upon foreign and distant services. Not less than five 
difierent Britbh .armies are said to be at this moment employed in, 
or destined to, five different regions of the globe: and I am reaUy 
afraid to state the small amount to which some credible reports now 
reduce the regular infieuitry, actually within the realm. 

But it is not necessary to my argument to ascertain such alansir 
ing fikcts : for were our whole army within the island, it would stilj be 
very unequal, in point of numbersi to our defence, supposing an inva- 
sion to take place, on a scale suitable to the magnitude of. the object, 
«nd tobthe ordinary maxims of our enemy% Could our regidar troqis 



bt icdlected at oace from everjr .poit Qf > tiie fodatulf tbe^ ^ghl. SmA 
tliemselves gveatly 'OUtmimbejred^ But we ^boi^ tkmugh the giMI 
qttkkiiesft of the enemy's- motions^ he-ob^ed to fi|^t Um {ireno«» 
to any geaeral iiniim of 0119 fiercest or f^e him iKMiies8ion4if th# 
ca^tal. .• 

A coonlTjr so exposed by th& extent e(4tft atmlflUecoaH^ and bjr 
116 4iefeDGeless inlerior mtuatton as i^iand^ would perhafM bandiy be 
safe fromconqaesty much less from ruin^ 1vhe1l^inYaded, if it eeft* 
tained m ita whole extent^ Ihreeaoldkrsibr earery enemy tfast alioiM 
Isold on its ahores. Whereas. Fsanee, if she ifiiFade ua at all> ^1 
pliobably send a foi*ce exceeding that of our regulars and militia 
united. I suppose, it is true, in this estimate, ffli equality of -ttu^tary 
character ; but I odeulate also on that new system of tactics which 
ia 90 formide^le in offensive war, in which otor enemiesi so fetally ttf 
eel, and for which England presents to thein a most favountMe fieli* 

Tl^t daring Confidence which never meanires.di&^ltiea m ad- 
vancing, which reckons too surely ooTictoi:^ tomfidte any pcroTtid^ 
for reti^at, hasbe^as known ever once thedays.o£ AgatBodes, to b* 
most propitious todnvaders^ and k ha& probably been partly owiog 
to a more cautious character of war in modem ages, that the Bub?er<^. 
sion of thrones by conquest, has been a very rareeveat^in Europe, 
tiii the present 4isastioos dmea. But to thia aaikcioas a^^ral^ o«|t» 
enemies have added an astonii^rig cei^ty of movements, which ia 
perhaps stHl more pecuUarly characteristic of theirmifitsU'y system, 
and a greater cause of their suGce«s» The invaded eooatry has no 
time to coUect its properdcMxiestic resourees^ mtiefa less recem sut^ 
cour from its alties; it must submit «^she4wmgesrof a conqu^^^ 
or with such a force as it can bring in a moment into the fields stake" 
its late upon th^ issue of a battle. If a^efeat be ^lee'ieyeiit, the vie- 
tors advance with a rapidity that destcoys^very uk»;«>r hope. It is 
the speed, not of ski iMrmy^ but a post. They Wing the£rst news of 
their own victory to the dismayed cajHtid; andthO'Sy^c^iisaimsof^ 
the routed army? instead of me^oig fir^n^ battalions advancitigto 
their support, find enemies in their front, as vreU asm thefe r^n 
Their utmost spewed is arrested by their impetuous pursuers j aBd-thie 
passes by which they hoped to eseape, are seiased by hostile coi^s, 
who arrive at the defiles before thein^ it h then* too lateto call but 
an irregular defensive force; or evea to collect liie regidat troops 
from distant positions, 'alkd the garrisons of interior towns. The in* 
Yadei^s have seized upon the central points of O&ioD, h^lve- oeeu|»ed 
etery pass, and cut off every somte of domimuhication or coUGfatt 
between the diSbteqt dil^tricts. The vital organs of ^e state too, are 
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#R ibf^hmih 9Xid itbey caa contsoul aUito factions. The Aseciii«« 
IIOGtod efparts of. putriqtism and courage.that fnay still be made in 
#$EB)p^nt {iaceSf^are like the ooiivttlave mptions of members just se-* 
Yec e4 fisom the liody J a mere semUance of life}, momentary and^ 
iiseless. 

Wh^ii I reflect i^khi the terrible effects of tlus impetuoias war- 
£krc|» by .iidiich Europe has been repeatedly dtsraenibered ; wkea I 
liebold the last example of its^rcey in the yet rolling fragments of « 
mighty monarch, which it Jias recently burst asunder; lam amased 
9nd ccM^o«iqded^ at the strange presumption of those wharely on out 
present means of interior defence^ while they admit the probi^uli^ of 
inva^on. 

It has been said, I know^ that thongh London were lost, the 
ecmntry would st^Ibe safe. Were our proper defensive preparations 
fully made, it would be right to cherish that opinion. But it cannot 
be supposed that the metropolis would be given up without a battle ; 
end i^uld we loseia battle first, and London afterwards, our fintti 
security must depend upon exerdcms equally difficult and precarious.^ 
I ^ at a Jq0s to conaprqhend the .practical views upon which an (^ 
positeK^pioion can. he .founded. 

That the loss, of the metropolis would immediately follow the lo$» 
of a batUe, unless we had a second army at hand to retrieve the mis* 
carmge^of the firsts. is evident. What then would be our military 
reserves: aupposing aregukur army large enough to make a -stand 
against tbeinvaders» should be defeated? ^f Our volunteers, a hun"* 
dred tongues will be ready to reply, are that. grand interior. resource^ 
nay, many of them would be in the • advanced guard of their. 
count;ry." ;' 

The volunteers, I moat:cordially admit, irill do all that their nnm-> 
bers» their degree,^ discipline^ and their phyMcal powers, uumated 
by an ardent lote of their country, and a high sense of honour, will 
enable them to perform.* But -of our volunteers, hpw smaUapart ar^ 
realty effective in the prc^r sepse of that term; and how many ane 
froB^ age, bodily, coQadt^tioii) and fixed habita of life> utterly, unfit &ft 
the du^es of ^^ fiel^., . . • 

. , Far indeed isit fpom my intention, to detract from the merits of 
these corps, .qr to deny their high utility and in^iprtance* I would 
Qiost anxiously maintain, wer^ it inecessary, that they are essential 
means for the permanent safi^y of the country j and, inthont 
betievii^ that any member of the pre^^tcabinet ever entertained^ 
ep ^EoeiDt to express, a omtemptuous ^stiin^ate of their vainer I la- 
Daent that such an ide?^has unfortunately gone atH^ad) 

■ L 
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But it h one thing to applatid an institiitkm in the ftbHiact^ aiMl 
another to Ba^ that it has attaint to prMtical pedbctkRi ; or thatic is 
equal to the important purposea Ibr whieh ft was designed. They 
Mrho regard the vdnnteer eofps as radicaDy tm%% tot ^e defiance of 
their country, are, I am persuaded, greatly nustaken: butcmtte 
other hand, they who suppose this defensive force to be, in its pre- 
sent state, sufficient to Insure our safety, are in a &r more dangerous 
error. 

' Varioutx>bject]ons have been made to these establishmenta en 
the score of discipline, wluch no candid friend to them will aiirm t» 
be wholly unfounded. ' A still more serious objection,, however^ is 
that both their discipline and their effisctive force, is very generally 
^d rapidly declining. But what has always appeared to me the 
chief defect in these corps, and tiie natural source of their decay is 
a vice in their original consdtuflon ; I mean the indiscriminate mix* 
ture of men of widely diflcrent iages, and bodily hlibits, of which 
they are composed. 

Of all qualities in a soldier, his physical powers are of Ae great** 
est importance ; l»it more especially, when his services are likely to 
be of a severe and laborious kind; and sdil more, when he is sud- 
denly to be called from the halnts of civB life, into actual service^ I 
would by no means undervalue the effects of patriotic and mUltarf 
ardmir, with which our volunteers, if opposed to an invading enemy; 
would, I doubt not, be generaHy inspired. But though the body, in 
such cases, may be powerfully sustained by the mind, there are litnits 
to the poi^sible effect of such an influence; and the quafides of the 
inferior part of bur natures wiH tmavoidably determine. In a great de^* 
gree, our powers of military exertion. ' It is not in the love of 
country, long to sustain under the sense of cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
a man t)f tender habits, who has passed the prime of his life witlidlit 
any acquaintance with Such hardships. 

That our volunteers must unavoidably be In such respects inferior 
to regular troops, is evident. They are not inured, by Ibng and con- 
stant practice, to the duties of a military life: they are, for the most 
part, men unaccustomed even to those laborious brandies of tlvil in^ 
dustry, which are the best nurseries for the army ; and a great tna- 
jority of them, are inhabitants of cities and large towns; men of do- 
mestic and sedentary habits, to Vrhoni, 6ven exposure to the incle- 
mency of the weather, is a novelty, and a hardship. 

But though some of these disadvantages are inherent iii the very 
nature of the institution in question, they certainly now exist In a' 
m\ic?h greater degi*ee than was necessary. We have more towns- 



mttif and fewer villiigeff$»'ai|ipii^ oiar volunleersi than we might and 
should have badr iHit fiH* caiiaea to :be presently noticed. . We have^ 
alaoiiiore men of tbe vaiddle aiid upper ranks of spdety> in proper-. 
tion to the hardy ^poor^ than would have been inroUedi if those, acci-, , 
^eniaLcauaes had Hot existed. 

The most tinfortanate defisct of ally however, and which greatly , 
nggnivates the effecta of aU,tli£ rest^ is one which, nught most. easily . 
have been prevented, and which stili admits of a remedy.. I mean , 
Urn number of volwteers to be. found in every oorpsy who. have 
pasaed the meiri^bn.of life, or at least the age of juvenile actixiiy, 
and vigour; and y^ are indiscriminately mixed in the ranks, with , 
iBtteh.y0unger and abler associates. . 

' , There is a season of lifey wh^i ,our ductile natures may be most . 
oasUy bent to new habits ; and when the elasticity of our muscles. 
and aimal spirits, is proof against the severest pressure. The same 
is the season, when brisk and vigorouj^ action is luxury, rather thaa. 
fatigue ; and what we are prone to, by the impu}se of mature, even^ 
when duty pmnts to rq>Qse. The r imag^tion sdso, is then power- 
fiijlly Impressed by the dtarmsof novelty, in every employment ; and: 
qfiap^tbies of. all kind, but especially in bold and ardent pursuits»^ 
]|ave.an irresistible influence. If man at such a season of life, has. 
peculiar animal qualifications for a*soldier, much more for a- volun-., 
teen If he be M for gradual and perm;aaienVi^uch more for sudden 
aRdunaccustomied, service in war; ande^pecially iiFthat service k^> 
of a brisks active, and laborious kind. . . 

This i^ason is early manhood... It may vary greatly as to age^ia^ 
diHerent constitutions; but its limits, I ccmceive, are in, general .those, 
of the French conscription; namely, from eighteea to twenty-five* 
Same of these quaUti^s, indeed, belong also, ta our boyhood, and; 
some ofthem may bjs uniinpair<^ at thirty; but I speak of a time, 
when the body has nearly, or fully acquired its maturity of ^trength^ 
vyithout any dimiiuuiftn of juveoale sgarits. 

And here, thou^ it may lead 4iie to digress a little, and upon a. 
subject, witli which I have no|xrofessipnal. acquaintance, I will iipt 
sHppree# an opinion, th^ France o«f^« her mUtary mcccaa^^ in gr^at, 
nuf^mre^tatheymahqfhersoldier^^ 

' It is a common refnark, among those who have bad ilie misfor-* 
tune to see much of the French armies, that they are almost enti^y^ 
composed of striplings, or very young, men. And ipdeed hc^w can^ 
, the^ease be otherwise! The slaughter pf the sanguinary ,wars^ that 
hav0 vaged since 1792, must have left few veterans nov^ remainii^j^ 
who bad-served under their lawful sovereign; and the requisitions, 
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fiiftW eaUedci^^riptions, by which snch iftiineits« asmits hafve iasist» 
been annually rsdBed) have not yet coni{nised a ^glemanfd^oTe ilie 
age of twenty-fite. Reckoniiigy thereforey^from* 179S9 in^i^^h^ 
•ystetn began, tht oldest fiddler produced by ki has not yet attained 
ibrtyi whiiean equal number at least, even of the ^flfest reqistii^ 
tifKI^ tnust be Seven years younger. But suppoj^g^eqmid'iiumbeiv 
tt^have been rased by it in each year, and tcf have^eomprked aa 
equal proportion of men of every age, from eighteen tb tvpehty-five^ 
it would follow, that a majority of the whole) if- livhig, would no# be 
under twenty-nine. The classes however, who have served die 
greatest number of years, must, ceteris /tandt/v, have been the most 
reduced by tosses ii^ action, and other casualties of war. Supposingv 
therefot^, that in respect of natural causes of mortality, the chance of 
ryouth of eighteen, to be found alive at the distance of fouiteen 
3rearS,ofnly equals that of a man of twenty-five^ it is plain that Ifee 
surviving conscripts^ of a later, must be far more numerous ^bm. 
tibose of an earlier requi^tion. 

Soldiers thus raised, have a right to be disdiarged, as I appre* 
hend, when they have passed their twenty-fifth year ; but since k^ 
ptcfyBhly a right not much respected in time of war^ I wifi take crei^ 
ibr little or no diminution in the relative numbers of old and n^v 
cenflicripts(mthisac;&ount. ■ *■ 

But there remains another consideradon of great in^rtiuiei^) 
Sjt h is evidrat,*tiiat each successive conscription^ If imparda^ 
nadei must kidude a larger proportion than- the precec&ig ohe, dP 
'aten 'in the eaiiiest stage tif the iimlted thne of life. Suppossj^ 
dK last year's levy, for instance, to have been tmivetsal, ^ere^ould 
be no conscripts of the present year, returned emigrants except^bd, 
but such as have attainedthe age of eighteen, since the cbescrlp^en 
of 1605 5 and consequently, whatever portion of the pe<^Ie may be 
SK^tually conscribed, unless there be a pardal exemp^n of 4e 
younjg^r classes, which we have no reason whatever to supposejoadi 
successive levy under this system^ While it ir aanuidiy used^ mint 
prodttcea much greater proportiondTsoldiers of eighteen, than of any 
other age. But eighteen is probably fei^d an age^ too eai^iyfin 
many constitutions, for maturity of growth andstrengdi; and thex^ 
fore I presume it is^ that .in the last conscriptic»i of 8QvO^ i)^n, for 
service in the present year, Napoleon has required t&at they shatt idl 
be of the age of twenty, ^nd no more« 

On the whole, it seems not too much to conclude, that wj^Iethe 
l^venoh army comprises very few soldiers wiio have asttained f<nty,.a 
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gvedH fesajofitf ci iht e&OflOOmetif of whkb k is said to axmaij am ' 
tmder twenty'-fite. • - 

^ Utiless thid ^xtmordinaiy drcuiasUoice is the cemtitutkyn of tke 
armies of France, can be regarded as of a neutral or ind^rent kkid 
^ war^ it mtist be adtnitted'to have favoared thehr fiuccesss for wo^ 
hxi^ wonders enough to aoccfunt fof In thdr atcfaieyem«nt8> w^HMit 
siililiosingthttt: so stHking^ a physical pecuUaiity, was a ^sadvantage 
to bb overcome. 

In this* respect, the compotation of every army whi<^h they have 
xdnqtiei^di has been very different. The Austrian and Prusidan 
liatttdlDns, which' they have so stnoigely overwhelmed, the latter 
espeek^yj contt^d tt large propiortlon of old ot midfle aged sol- 
diers. I'erhaps, with equal numbers to-^e French, thdy conld have 
counted twice as many years. The same, I apprehend, has been 
the oai^ with such Russian armies, as have beeii chiefiy engaged m 
these -c&MstroQs wars. > , 

The British army, from its fatal employment ta the West 
'in^s, lias,*alas ! not much longevity. A great part of kf has been 
ibrmed durhtg the last and present vrar, by very young recruitsi; and 
idilscifeumstance also seems, when* we regard the success of our 
aosfitis^nilhertosupport, dian oppose, the conclusion to which I reasbn^ 
I am far from ascribing indeed, to the youth of ^our soldiery alone, 
the fsHure of the enemy's ibrCiBie' in the field, when opposed to 
British battalions. The gadlantry of our officers and troops, and their 
kerei&tary sense of supeiiprity to our insolent neighbours, migfat 
suffikaently account ferit. Bcit the arhiy of Egyptt I i^p^hend, had 
but a small propordon of veterans in the ranks; and the brave corps 
which so widi sutiiunedthe nt^tary feme of their country^ Midds^ 
vere chidfy composed of very young men. 

I am aware that k has the air of heresy mthe science of war, to 
regard men who have but just emerged from boyhood, as an over- 
iiMttch for vetenms in the field. But if there be any titith in the 
ftiecel&ag observa^ns, this is not merely an o^nion ; it is a &(A; 
tibd^^ business is, not to prove, but ex^dsdn it. The youag sd^- 
.^ry of Pmnce, have in &ct} triumphed over the veteran troops of 
dieir condnental enemies. 

Innumerable attempts have been made at different times, and in 
Reference to the yarious disasters of our allies, to account for this um« 
imn success of the enemy, by Uie treason df generals, the;^s«ffec- 
tion of troops, and by accidents of various kinds; but the soltltions 
are all either inadequate, or highly inciedibte; as well as inconsis- 
tent with each other. iJct us try then whether this very dispaiity of 
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age between tb^ solcfiers of the conteiiAtigaviatci^iiiAy Mt, las^iie; 
' of old received nodotis, go far to explm the whole. 

Biioiia{iirte, and otbter French g^ierah^ have repeotedljr ftpnkett 
of the old tactics with ooQten^t; anditi^at leHf^hecontefiMhtei-': 
able) with these who have^ as well as with those wha have iioR:,'8oiii«s 
little knowledge of the subject) to erf- down^the old «rt of war.. ' ,W« 
begin to look back on Marlborough and Turenne as driveHei^ y^hot 
did nothing great in comparison with what tbeymight^iAve effected^: 
but spent hiilf an age, in slowly attaining} what ought to have beea 
the work of a month. If) however, Marlborough or Tur^uie ^id^ 
eommanded the youthful revolutionary, armies of France, I caOBOt' 
help thinking that they would have discovered the same newmethqds- 
of warfare, which $o many French g^ierals have practised, end jihwcIi 
them with equal success: for great comnjAnders in all agesy seeqav 
to have been men of strong natural parts, who triumphed, mat by; ft^^ 
pedantic adherence to established rules, but by the applicadeiii»S^ 
pfadn common sense, to the circumstanqe^ in which they were placed. 
It was, I conceive, not difficult j:o discptv^r that the cautious and ^ttftv 
tory system formerly in vogiie, was not fit for those inexfaauilMe. 
iQuItitudes of ardent young soldiers, who«a France in Ihe d^iui» 
of her enthusiasm for liberty, poured forth upon her'enemies*. .■■ .> 

The situation of the repubUc, «t the first, prescribed impetuouif 
and decisive op^raticttis ; and what was perhaps then but a daring and- 
necessary effort, became afterwards kom its «gnal success, an esto^ 
btiahed new system of War. Without depreciadng the value of the: 
discovery, it may with probabitity be supposed to have beem* Uke^ 
many others of great importance^ the result of ^cddent, rather thaii^ 
design. Buonaparte's genius may possit^ be as great. as his fer-^ 
tune; but the new tactics, were Moreau's before they- were £iioaar 
pane's, and Pichegru's beibre they were Moteau's. 

AIM wish to establish however is, that the success of this newr 
system, has been promoted by the peculiar and advastageous drcm$et 
stance in question, the youth of the Fren^ soldiers. A Frenohmao^ 
from the vivacity of his nature, has a luveqilo impetuosity oveR m- 
sober manhood. How much more when sent into the ^Id betw^eHv 
18 and 25. With such a soldiery it nught have been difficult task. 
down to sieges and blockades ; or cautiously to watchthe movements 
of an enemy, as on a chess»board, through a tedious campa%ns but 
it was easy to overwhelm him at once, by a rapid march, «ind aa- 
impetuous attack. = . ** 

One of the greatest aclvantages of tUa grand physical distUMCtion, 
is the capacity w|;)icbyoung men have of su^aioing for a long timey 
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wiHi &r less iaoonvefuence than their seniorS) 90 exeess of violeat 
escercise; and of this Buonaparte has availed liimself beyond aoy of 
his predecessors. It is peiteps the chief source of his superiority 
to them in brittiaiit itchieTements. His astonishing march over 
Mount Cems into the pimns of Italy; his still more rapid advance 
ifoni Boulogne to Bavaria and Uloi ; what were they^ but wondeM 
per^rmed by youthM alacrity and vigour. His enemies were t^ea 
hj surprise) and ndned^ because they thought such marches impos* 
afede ; and so they would retdly have been, to elderiy or middle aged 
'Midiers. ^ 

By the same means, he has been able to make the fruits of a vic^ 
tory decisive, and the root of an enemy irretrievable^ beyond all 
foraier example. Not to mention the celerity of his movements 
irfter the cafdtulation of Ulm, the late unprecedented fate of the 
Frusoui army, subsequent to the battle of Auerstadt, affords too 
strong an instance of it 

* I have already touched on .that painfol subject; and if moreneed 
be offered) to ^ustrate the pfayrical disparity between the pursuers 
tM the pursued, let Creneral Blucher's narrative be read. He does 
not indeed remark, that his veteran soldiers were opposed to much 
younger men; but the remark is needless. We find, that though/ 
traverring a friendly country, his soldiers were fainting with &tigue 
and hunger* and droppings by fifties at a time, on the- road; ao that 
at last he brought but a remnant of his original force in miserable 
ptig^t to Lubeck ; while his more vigorous pursuers, followed close 
at his heels, passed as enemies through the same country wjiich he 
hSkd previously e:diausted, arrived in full force, sdmost at the same 
Tnoment with him on the coast of 'the Baltic, and in such unimpsdred 
spitfts) as to stormlas batteries before they halted. The contradic- 
tions pi&liely given 'to this hiarative l^ the enemy, ceitainly deserve 
Bttie* confidence; otherwite they would greatly strengthen these re^ 
mifltrks. But thns much* cannot be denied«-«that the French had 
laafohed as manymHes as ^e Prussians^^that they must h^ve set 
off wiA as fitde food, or else have been more incumbered o& their 
way; and that i( friendly territory, in which General Blucher, by 
spreading his army over a' circumference of thirty miles, couM 
« hardly obtmn refreshment, could not a few hours after, have yielded 
l^eater.relief to his enemies. At the same time the brave old Gene- * 
yal Speaks, in the i»ghest terms, of the resolution and patience of bis 
troc^Mi. They did therefore all that they could. 

Sotnething, I admit, should be allowed in this case, for the di& 
(i^rence between the elation of victory, and the dejection of ^leP^at ; 
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iHit no man ^50, or evsj^a 40rmho n^fneiKibt^ bU o^ bq^f J^OV' 

#rs and apiiits at 35» vill be at a loss for a xpore adeiquate; cause id 
tJiis dUparitir, between the censcripts of Buonaparte) JMid tbe vete^ 
fans of Frederick the Great, s 

How. difforent wi|s the case with Moreau; in bis famous retre^ 
before the Arcbdube Cbacles» jin the campaign of 1796? He bfid to 
ipake bis. way .thrpugb a hostile country^ from the £tonube. to. tb# 
^hine» by a rapst diflkult ro^te of three hundred miles in length; 
ukI yet effected jt with so little )oa9> Jtbat the retreat was held to \»p 
Daore gloricms than a conquest Yet nothing is reoorded of Uiat 
^xploiti that may not be fuUy jej^buned by tbc^ same bodily j»u|Herior 
rity of his troops. He niade forced marches of 9UQh.iengtb) an^ 
with such extreme perseyeiBQce^ as baffled all the efforts of bia 
enemies. 

. Whether! theteibre^ in, advancing or retreating) oi^ c^mies 
triumph by the juvenility of th^ir soldiers* Tbek innoTatioi^ on 
the old system of war^ are calcula^d ^ make, tbennoat of this ad- 
vantage. They have wisely turned war^ from a minuet imo a racc^; 
for they are sure that tbdr veteran enemies^ will first be out of 
breath. . 

Nor is the same superiority unfelt in ^ fi«}14 of <battle. -Na 
man has as much active or animal courage at 4b5» as he bad at>|> 
The passive courage of the veteran} it is true^, m$f be increase 
rather than diminished bjr experienoe i that isy he may stand longer 
motionless under a canaooadeyor the. fire of musquetry ; and be moro 
coolly obedient to osder% and gbservMitof dis^pl]iie« jHenc^ alao 
t^eoM tactics suited him .perhaps betjter than the uew. . But now^ 
the steadiness of troops alone will not sulSce; th^r str^gthy 9fjA 
i^rits, are tried to the uttermost, by bridi^ persevering^ $^ ve]fte<» 
rated attacks; new troops are brought up fi^m dlstiuil quarCen^ 
with such rapidity) that they arwe befoi^ tbey wer^Joiown tpbo 
09 the march; end tbe bayonet, is employed with^ a frequency fii^- 
meify unknown. Sometimes, it is brougbt into aption hie in «.hard 
ibughtLday ; and when a tine of steady vetenms are already jatigued» 
and nearly exhausted, by a long oootinued engagement, they ana 
Middenly assuled with tbat formidable weapcm* At tb^ battle, of 
MarengOy victory long hovered in suH>^9e; and the Austriana, 
after many hours oi brave and arduous o^ict, w<^ aboutr pc»^ba{i8» 
to reap tbe fruits of their pei3everance» when the same young ac^- 
diers, who. had lately rushed from Dijon across tbe Alps, charged . 
Ihem vtgerouely with the bayonet, and ibe ftjte of Eiwope was de- 
cided. 
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• To iAmt ^jOjsoi th^se Hteeiaoif^ arcr &U» to eemrotc^f)! 
kiKrwf BOt. Th»y %e^m to Aef t^ 1^99! upcm ^iniii restton, «nd ac^ 
kQowledgect &«t«^Qiit> if aoyjntft doubt,' wliotlior the yoiftth <^« 
aoidier be a gveat advantage ueder the new ay •term of! War^ when hn 
is opposed to a weU disciplined veteran ; at least it wRI be uhirert^tn^ 
ftdaaktedi tbat the yoUog are fof better quflttfied to &fm uffw habits, 
Ad tastidn unaoetislomed.hardMiip^j than the old. Tbeto is in this 
iriew, if in no otlier, an undeniable importance in the ageef our volim<« 
Merer A man who haa he^ in the armf tlurty yelirsj may t^ as 
hsMf^ though not^ so a^le or vtgoroitis a» lus yOungtr comrade 9 
liat if twof meiDr of difefent agea are to foe takeit at once ftom the 
tmder hahkaof domestic Itfei and exposed to the toik of a,cam« 
l^gfi) wh» cttsk hesitate to Siy, thtit tte yoimgeri ie Uhely best to^ 
aiiatam the ' ttyifig effects of th^ traftsition. 

' Let it be fahiy considered, hew exti^eme Ihe contrast Mrouid be, 
betiYcen the duties to which a Tokinteer, in tbfe event of invasion,;^ 
iTonfal be summoned, and the drditiary habita of a Inan #h6 has | 
jslways resided id th<$ bosom of hta fevdily^ in^ a conamerotal town^ Or 
dlyi fiiveft to ydU0f meof if uied to the oomfbrta commoniy^ en*- 
mkj^ed by thia middle ranks 6f Efig&hmen, the change would be 
jwnM enough; but to'sue^sn^ for a few da^s or weeks, faardshipa 
bpibce iffdmow% wmUdbe to them^tf net an easy, at least a praciti^ 
cal^ task* Net^so too maa wIm^ baa passed 1^ ptime, without 
lum^everkaiiiid tO'beftr^einoonvc^i«iceSQf wetcloiiies^ bad 
Icw%ifigs$watiehinfj^fiM^e^aod^eother sul^^ 
tavjr li&. The sense o£ honour, or fear of shame^ might indeed' 
goad him on, to endure them for awhile s but he would soon be 
reduced to an iriisoluteiliei^patity of further perseventfice. He ni^t 
ceotiftue his mat^di^ or stand under arms a second day, or a* chird 
pei^apa^ but at length would be obliged, however reiuctstfittf , to aidi » 
leapre to redre^ or ^k under the Weightpf his sufferings 

Nor would the bss of service of such feeble soldiery be the only ^^ 
ill consequence of thdp i^ohmtary- failure. The years, and the • 
siinaitoos in Hfe, which unfit thein fer active wsrn^f Hatumlly gite ' 
them m(ae ^it^oeftce in Ike corps tot which they belongj than ' 
yoimges niembers; and m enani^,^^ the neisssity of which niigiit 
however painfoUy felt by themEselve% be equivocal in the eyes of • 
otheis,. would have a eonts^^ious elfecf. ' They would at first retard 
the.;cair|»s l^lJieii' Iai^;u0e, and aftdnmids diabearten it by dieir 
defcc^idn. v / ' t - • 

On the whole tbercM'o^ i coAcMe, 4^ist i^iose troly patfiotfc 
and 'Valuable establishments^ our volunteer corpi^ aro Us now censti* 
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tolkt) ftoftk tbe ages and cooftrmed bafaSts^ mmj of dieir meni- 
bersy as well as from some exisdiig defects of a mnedialile kindly 
which liate been noliced by othen» a species of fbice not well qua- 
lified to repel, by litorioiis and persevering effortSf the inppetuoiie 
anmes of Ffwice. 

Afler all, have we effectiiFe adders, regular cyirregular^ suffi- 
cient in point (^Bumbersy to madse the countnr perfectly safe against 
a p&werfvl invaoipn? 

The ToliiliteerB, mu^ more than die regulars, are Aspersed ia 
everf part of the island; And no great proportion of them coiald be 
convened at any given point, soon enough to stop the progressef 
im enemy, who might land on our eastern or southern coast; befwe 
be could become master of London. Beudes, the defect^ which i 
have just been stating, would be Cbund pecufiarly fialal, if such troops 
were to be marched from distent parts of the island, immediately 
prior to their being brought into acti<»i. 

Of the volimteers now epuroQedthroui^iout the kingdom, a great 
xAany are certainly, in pb&t of disafdine as well as bodily quidifiaif 
tions, unfit for actual service j andalargepn^wrticin evenofthoae 
who are returned as effective, moU notbe ^Mmd so upon trial?— Itis 
too coomion, I fear, to keep every men^^er on the effective tis^ ur|}o 
has once exercised with the corps in battaOon upon an inspection ^t 
general muster; though fseiiiapsrhe never waspeilect eveninJhls 
manual exendse, and has forget the little be once leoffaed of it. 
Thesp undisciplined effec^es too, are, it is pcobable» increasing 
vJery nipi<tiy, in idmost every ^orps not roceiving pay^ thou|^ their 
4mninal force remains undiminished. 

XWithout entorging on this subject, I will haeard an opmion ttat 
there^'^e not 50,000 volimteerB in die whole island, now ready toi* 
take die^^ld, and fit to act against an en^nyl yet were thei» ssk 
times as mmy, it would be difficult to draw togedier two armies of 
that am6unt,\ time to make a first, and second stmid, for the exist- 
ence of their ^witry. .Supposing a battle, to be lo8t,^andLondim 
in the hands of th^nvaders, the aubsequ^it junclioii df nAmt^ers 
who arc scattered ovV the whole fiice of the island, would be.no 
easy work. With a p^ motive and^nergetic ^emy in the centre;, 
the communications betwi^n the east and the west, the north and 
the south, o£ the ishind, wj>^ii6t be kmg open. The hope there- 
fore of further resistance, wo^d depend, not mei«ly on our having 
enough of ^ective v<dunteers, \o form a powerful reserve, but on 
their beii^ sviffidently numei^us, tq mak^ head in differenipaiu of 
thecouistry^tthe s^e momei^, and fight theic way in large bo^ 
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^e» to a general rendeerbus) though opposed by pceire^ftil detacb- 
metits. 

If it be objected, that these calcalatiotis are founded (m an as- 
^UTn^tkm that we should hie taki^ by surprise; I answer^ Uiat otir 
nodce of an approaching invasion would probi^ly be essttemely abort, 
and qtdte ifisuflMeiit fi>r the purpose of embodying our volunteers 
tl|roughout the island^ prior to the actual descent. The means of 
suddenly embarking a large army at Boulogne, are continually at * 
fhe enenty^s comtnand. The only re^site lor • invasion therefore, 
iHiieh, unless he trusts to the ficHiHa alone, he must provide by^new 
expedients, is a convoying fleet : and this, as has been already shewn^ 
he may very possibly obtain by a preconcerted junction of diffbrent 
isquadrons xM that or some neighbouring^ port. But the only proba- 

"" ble means of so detaining a temporary superiority in the channel 
are so ferfisotn being inconsistent with secrecy, that they neeesaariljr 
imply that quaHty ; nor would the oppoitutlity when found, admit of 
anydela^." It seems not unlikely therefore, that the same day i 

would bring us advice that the blockade of Boulogne was raised by ^ ^ 

a strong hostile fleet,' and that the troops were beginning to embark : 
Dor is it impossible, that the fiotMla might be already-on our c6a^t, be^ 
^rt the danger could be amtounced by government, at any grekt 
distance from London. « 

' * .What then is to be done in order to prepare effectually against 
the danger of «uch a surpri^e^ with t»ur present means of interior ^ 

« defence? Are the volunteers to be called from their homes, and 
marched imo;di8tatit paits of the kingdom, there to be fcrmed into 
armies, on every darm ? The repetl^bn of such ^costly and veza^ous ^ 

means bfprepara^on, would soon exhaust both the purse and the 
patience of ihe country. Besides, s» the danger must always be 
imminent as long as a large army is encamped within sight of our 
coasts, and the most spedous ki^catknis of an immediate mtentioa. 

> t^ embark, eould be easily made, the enemy, if he found he could 
reduce us to such costly defensive expedients, would take care we 

' should %aye alarms enough to harrass our vokmteers prior to an ac- 
tual attempt. • It is plain then, that forces which are to be assem^ 
Med from many different iilstritts of the kingdom, at the expense of 
every bran6h of civil industry, as vrell ad( of domestic comfort, must - ' 

pr6babiy be, for the most psirt, unembodied when the ^emy is on 
his way to our shores. 

What is the practieal coDclusion &mn these remarks? That the 
volunteers ought to be disbanded, or (fi^ouraged ?'^far from it^-^that 

' dieir numbers ought to be very greatly iilcreaseii, and their disci- 
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.{ifine impfoml. Biit Aat if this cannot be e4fecle4« tMii» 0ikt9 
means must be foond, to corertbe coantrymore abundantly uriiii 
iormed oltis^nsy fliliy prepimd ibr its defan^e. 

Th(B danger of a uirptm will obvioi^y be leaa Ic^mdaUe, itm 
0uschief of Hffiing a battle less irreparabk, the power of aasembting 
new armies even after the liMs'of the capitals leas ^ilha^ in prepoTi* 
tiofi as our volunte^^ or <Kher defen we ff»pce3t beeoune niore aibOfft 
iant. But there is another consideratioB of great weight) whieh mn 
peed not diodaio to learn from BuMMtparte. In a late deeiveor pfy)* 
damatloa finr multiplying still farther his foroas by new ciD||fGiip«^ 
lionfti he obserres* that wbik the objects of ^tbe w»* are faster se^r 
cured by increasing the amount of the forces employed in it, wa.v 
ita^f becomes lees sai^mary , to the party who has a great sape» 
^rity in numbers ; reaielAnee being epee^ly aubdued, and the har^ 
xors of a long protracted contest avoided. The juatice of the d^Cr 
Iriney as appUcid to his o^m entevprisesy may indeed well be doubte^^ 
l^ecBuse he extends his operations* and his ambitfous designs, in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the brce which he progressively ae^ 
quires. But if applied to a war^ the field wd object^f wliich aro 
Itmited) and especially to a war of interior defence, the remartL i* 
selfrevfdently true. The greater therefore the amamnt of o«r d^^ 
fensive force, regular or irregular, the less of B'i^ blood wUl b0 
shed in the event of an iovauon, while the dreadful isa^ of a foreign 
yoke will be the more certainly averted. 

' Besidea, a feeble, and bardy adequate preparation, though it might 
aerve to repel, would not prevent invaaion; and our country woul4 
ke redeemed at a pmffd costi though fiu* inferior to ^e vn^eakaWt 
value of the fledge, if we had to combat a powerftd French army on 
British ground, with the arms of our volunteers. But if ^le pef^H. 
were genei^ly armed in defence Qf the country, few or non^ might 
have to bleed for it. The onemy, in all probability, would pot dar^ 
Id assal, on their own soil, a whote nation of soldiers. But if hl^ 
afaoidd^ act with such temerity he would be repulsed with an over- 
whelming energy, th^ wotdd for ever preclude a renewal of Ae mil* 
^evous attempt. 

War too itseif might be duortened by such decisive preparationa. 
The enemy seeing that we ane not to be conquered, might be glad to 
give us peace : not such a peace as would make lum speedily mastea* 
of our fote ; not a peace by Which he would add the sea to the shores 
of his tremendoua dominlDB in the old world, by ^ceding to us another 
cokmy or two in the new ; but H peaee of real aecmity, and gemiiii# 
h(9ieur: a peace by wfeieh» in some degred atleisti the aad destiny^ 
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9imF§Sm mi^hf n»pabi»4i and iJiebotoftrbs.i^f Eud^^ vtUlK^. 
Jii ^/F^Bimy if we 9m iwt Mf^g opovgh at home for » witfi mu«li 
|i998 90 &>r !« pe9^e9 wHh fiuoowirtiB, If ouf oitt^rier fptq^ gi?^ ^ 
a4»qutt9 prptecHioii 9%mut him dMiing the pre^six depres^iixi of 
the French marine, where will be our security on its restitution? 
fi^i if iwe 8r9 nfw not Kufficiemly prep^vd to repel invadoOf after 
iii^e f e»rft mth^ of the diaii|^r» haw much less ahoYiM we he so. oo 
R(Hid4ei>^nefio«()si)mice«ieptof war, of which the appearance of a 
Frenf^ fleet on our shcn^eay vrmMt perhaps, give the first iotimar 

Were fhene no oth^ «rgiitnent against makipg peace at this 
jtincture, a decisive one might be found in the present inadequate 
an^ d^foiflg st^fj? -pf , o»r domestic defci^ce* To iropjove it when 
tim danglers of war shaU be ^ui^poaed to have subsided^ will neitbe^ 
be so easy in respect of the feeling^s of the people, nor so concitiav 
aory in regard to those of a just reconciled ei;emy, as to be a work 
Stter for that period, than the present. 

If, after all, any reader be sanguine enough to think that we have 
already enough of military force for our protection) let him compare 
iJbe fatal corxseqi^^enoes of a mistake qp that side, with the ipconve* 
nieoqea pf auperflupiia preparations. Where the evil to be ri.ske4 
is iofinitei no prei estive means csm be excessive, which may co^ 
tribute to lessen the danger. But J am persuaded, that a great 
inajority of the public will require no arguments to convince them 
that our interior defensive force ought to be improved. They will 
fed more difficulty perhaps on the subject to which I next proceed| 
the mec^s of Improving it* 

To advance the discipline, melioi*ate the i^ysical characC^r, ^4 
enlarge the mimher, of our volunteer corps^ are heyc»id dpubt, the 
beat defensive expedients we can possibly resort to, if such improve- 
ments, can be made. That they are in a financial, commercial, and 
eonstitutipnal view, more desirable than a large increase of our re^- 
gular army, can, I prjgsi^tpe, ))e doubted by nobody ; and in a miUr 
tary estimate, they c^re, I am confident %(;>ie tp no sound <:4>ject4Q<)% 
hut such as m^ be removed. 

To suppose that these patriotic bai»ds are not capable of being 
made fit for the secure defence of their country, because they caa 
' have no actual employment in war^U the event of an invasion^ is to 
adhere to old theories, in cx)ntempt of ^he most decisive experiei^ce.' 
The French oncers, are said to expres&astonisihment at our having 
a diffidence in . our volunteers on . this explpded principle ; and so 
tintesr i^aaooably m^y s forhy .wbomhaye the most brilliant exploitsib 
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^f their own campaigns been performed, but troops that had never 
seen service? WeourselTcs, however, might have lea^t to cor- 
rect the old prejudice eaii^r, by our experience in America; and 
itrhat a glorious refutation iff as lately given of it by the 78th re^- 
meiit at Maida? 

The brave young Scotchmen who composed that corps, -we^e 
raised in 1805, and sent to the Mediterranean in September of that 
year. Till they landed in the bay of St. Eupfaemia from Sicily, on 
the first of July last, they had never seen amusket-^ot fired m 
actual service ; and )ret they confounded by their steadiness, as w^l 
9I& by their intrepidity and aniour, the bravest battalions of Fnoice.* 



• The following is an extract of a letter, from one of the gallant young offi- 
cers by whom this corps was raised, to his father, a respectable gentleman in tfiis 
country. 

** The light infantry battalion, commanded by Iieutenant-c6l0nel Kempt, the 
78th, Highbnders, and the 81st regiment, led the attack* 'We formed'liae« at 
about a mile in front of the enemy, and advanced in ordinsuy tiuM^ keepspg «a 
excellent line. When arrived within a quarter of a mile of the eneniy, we per- 
ceived them itf three large solid columns, with about 300 cavalry on their right. 
Tliey advanced, halted and deployed into line with much seeming regularity and 
steadiness. After a halt of about five minutes, they advanced with drams beat- 
ing and loud shouting, (the latter is an expedient by which the VttBS&i attempt 
ix> mtimidate their enemies, at the ^tical moment of an'Attaoky and <oftim wkfa 
great success) and at 200 yank distance, the firing x:ommtoced ou' our right, by 
the light infantry battalion. The 78th at the same time advanced, but without 
firing, until within 100 yards of them ; when we commenced and received a 
heavy fire for a quarter of an hour. The enemy then retired : and we charged 
t^m four times, but they never would look us ih the face— ^hey fled about half 
a mile, aiid we halted to breathe a Httle. 

'* By this time, the 78th had advanced considerably beyond the corps on their 
right slnd left. The enemy perceiving our situation, brought forward their cavalry 
to charge us, but theyxould not make them advance. W^ were soon supported 
by the light infantry battalion, and 81st regiment. At eight 'o'clock, a laige 
column of the enemy was perceived on the left Hank of the fir^ line, they having 
out fianked lis by marching along a hollow way to otir left ; but the second line 
had perceived this manoeuvre, and were prepared for them; Our regiments 
individually charged ; and after three hours very hard fighting, the enem;^gave 
way in all quarters. The 76th and light infantry continued the pursuit, until 
near two o'clock. The French had about 8000 men in the field, and the British 
anny did not exceed 4795 rank and ^e, as you will perceive by the annexed ac- 
curate statement." 

** The commander in chief, and the whole army, have bestowed on the 78th 
the greatest praise, for their brave Jconduct ; far indeed, nothing on earth, could pos' 
fibfy resist the determined bravery <^ our dear lads; mho refieawify charged, driving 
every thing b^e them. The French troops were $n#stiy light ix^antr^^'oHCWO'' 
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But ^e troops who have thus immcMrtaliied their first, attetn|As 
in armsy have not been men who at the middle period of life> or 
nrhen they .began to feel Uie infirmities of declining years, have been 
tran^ormed at once from citizens into soldiers ; nor have they been 
taught by halves, those essential, though soon acquired arti^ of 
using their arms, and performing military movements. Their want 
<tf e?iperlence in war, and of long habit in the exercises of the camp, 
have beOK thjsir only defects ; but then these also are the oidy defecta 
inherent in the constitution of the British volunteers ; and while such 
defenders of their country can be found with the natural requisites 
of the soldier, I see pot why they should not be enabled to rival, if 
they found an opportunity in England, the hesoes of Jemaj^, and 
ofMaida. 

But how, it may be asked, are we to improve the. physical 
character and discipline of our volunteers, and at the same time in- 
crease their numbers? In order to answer that question, I must loc^' 
back to the original constitution of these corps; and point out the 
sources of those defects which «re at present to be found m them* 

If the youth of any country are the fittest to defend it in vrar, 
they are 'also the most likely to become its voluntary champions. 
The same feelings which qualify them for soldiers, impel them to 
be the most forward in the pursuits of fame ; and especially of mili- 
tary glory. But our volunteer corps are of two classes ; the. one 
formed prior to the training act of- 1803, the other subsequent to 
that period ; and both were composed of a ^tty large mixture of 
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reg^ents of them were favourite corps of Buonaparte. These regiments be' 
baved extremely well, and did not retire till nearly the one half were bayoneted.'* 
- Of 950 young men» of whom the 78th conaistedr^ more than, the half were 
under twenty years of age ; and further extracts of . the .same letter, mifl^hl s^rye 
to shew the in^rtance of that quality on which I have >before remarked, the 
youth of soldiers, especially in services of hardship and fatigue. , During five . 
days preceding an attack in which these youths displayed such extraordinary 
ardour, they were without cover, without any change of clothes, aiid without. any 
better lodging than the bare ground, ** we make however," adds the writer^ 
'< snug little places, with bushes and weeds, and Ifusureyou skefi mosi con^orta- 
hfy*' During two days, also they had very little food. Let the vohmteer of 40 
or 50 consult his own experience of the bodily effects of siKh hardships as he ha» 
ever known, and then suppose himself to have been in the 78th regiment, first 
sharing the hardships here mentioned for five days, then marching and fighting, 
from one in the morning, till two o'clock in the afternoon; and say what would, 
have been his probable share of strength and animation in the batde. If this 
case proves that the country may be safely intruitcd to young soldiers, it provesi 
A9 £693 clearly that they should be young men 
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middki a|*ed And cldMf ixi6iiia» w^ aa mcb of Mfeite habits^ ftoiQ 
Brtificidl causes. The farmer, were chiefly enroUed id trduUo9cmie 
times, with a view to ^sistin^. the giyU power itk the ^XKppr^wtxx of 
popular Infiurrections) a purpose in which mentabovis the k>wor QkaM$ 
^ who had passed the prime of life, were kd to eDgA^^ cUefljr 
fftr the sakci of promoting the public object by their influence, and 
example ; consideriitg that as there Was no danger of their being 
called into anj service far bejond the limits of the tows in whick 
ttiey resided) they should be exposed to no very inconvenieiit or. 
laborious (^ties. Yet when the coimtry began to be.thoa|pht ia 
danger from without, such teen ielt an honorary, obje^ttion to reilring 
fhrni the corps in which they were eurolledy and to the formation 
of which they had contributed. 

The Bame was a frequent case, in sev^al oorps^ raised du^g 
the last war, under an alarm of invasion, but whose offirs of scffvice^ 
mre then restricted to partictdar districts. . 

The great atra, however, of volunteer inatitudiops itas i» the year 
1803, when the act for the defence of the cetiintry>.usiHdly called the. 
levy in mass act, held forth to every male between the ages of IT 
and £f 5, the ahernatJve of eitber semng in a vidunteisr corps ofhiA 
own choice^ or being trained with men of all raidis, in a ooiOpulsory 
way, in tbe parish to whieh be belonged. 

Regard to personal oredk, ease, and convenience^ now conspired 
wkh a sense of honour and patriotisni, to hiduce genthanen^ a^ . 
men above the labourmg classes, t» form: volenteer associalionsy or 
to enter into those which were already formed, in the neighbour- 
hood of their respective abodes. With many, th^ very circum- 
stances which made them unfit lor soldiers, were inducements to 
such condlKfe; £orif tiieii< colistitutioos were delkate^or incape^e of 
bearing feiigiie, they twttirally expected niot% eonslderadon and In- > 
diligence when commanded by, and associated witir, their equals and 
friei^ds, than in th^ r^nk^ of a p^rdchial mass* As volunteers too, 
they had a certainty of the choice of good weather, and convenient 
hours, for the business of the drill. They knew indeed, that by 
volunteering^ they might place themselves in a balxlity tn be called - 
out into the field in the event of invasion, when pt^haps the latter ' 
classes, to which t$)«y wouki have bebng^d in the mass, might not ' 
have been put in requisition ; but the nearer and more certain in- 
convenietii^s of the drill, Were more fprmidablc, than the distant and 
precarious hardships of sei'vice against invaders; a service too, utider 
which men of right feelings, expected that their bodies would be 
powerfully sustained by their mifids. The expectation was in some : 



degree just; though knowledge of mi&aiy duties, and expeiienctt 
of bod% hardships in general, had not taught th^&m ks proper lindts, 
BesldeS) the levy in mass act, placed men under fifty, wha were un- 
imunied and had no children less than ten years old, in the second 
t:lass or requisition. These therefore! very little increased their 
obfiiice t>f actus^ service, by elin^ing themselves as volunteers. 

Fasluon, and delkacy, soon inclined gentlemen the same way^ 
who might hSave made a different choice ; for it was perceived, that 
€bxx9t who widted for the operation of the act, would find few of their 
own rank in life to^ keep thein. m coumtenaBce, an^ would hvm 
scarcely any other aesoeiales in tiie parish tndned bands, than me« 
idai aertantfl and labourers. Other gentlemen, very unfit hf years 
and constitutioa, for military duties,, biH who had long before en* 
rolled themselves in volunteer corps formed at much earlier periods, 
nod i^en their constitutions, perhaps;, were equal to ^o%e very 
limited servicea for which they ^gagedy feh an honorary repug- 
ZMmce to wilMnkwing, when ^ir corps, at a period of pi^Ec danger 
extended Its offer of service, es required under the mass act, to any 
part of the realm* 

The consequences of these concunring causes wae, that a num* 
bfi]^ of volunteers, more than sufficient to satiafy the wisbea of gp* 
vemment at that period, was speedily enrolled i but that the propor^ 
tkm of towosxacn, in oompariaon with the more hardy inhabitants 
of the country, of aidcUe aged iir elderly.meja, in prqpiMrdoii to the 
yenng,^ tender or vatemdrnwry persons m pix>portion to the robust 
and heahhfiil, and of gentry> or men above the foweat dasa, in com^ 
pariaon with the peasantry and workmen* Waa unnaturally and unfor- 
tunately great. Almost die only v<durfteer corps composed whollyt 
iff chiefty of iaen who were covporeafiy. fit t9 make good soldierst 
were those which were put upon pay by private subscriptiomk 
The common pec^lOi having no ai^irehenwn of bdng wcmkib situa* 
ted than others Uy the operatipn of the act, had searqely any other 
motive for volunteering. They were, nevertheless, by the p^rsuar 
sion of their superior^ and by the prevailing argument, tha^ they 
so$8) must be drilled, either by compulsion or choice, ^gii^ung to 
come forward in many places^ wh^ it was uofojrtmsl^ty 9nnQunced« 
that volunteers enough had been found for the defence of tKe coiui* 
try, and that the mass^ act would not be enforced. 

I have ever regarded it as a great and most unfortunate error on 
this occasion, that no attention was paid to age, raidc^ or situation ii| 
life ; but to numerical sufficiency alone« It was an error, howevert 
wUch took its rise in the i^f^im 9^ 'W^9 whicln i^ ip e^^uoate vf 
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the sufficiencf of a volunteer force, totally disregarded such differ- 
ences; even that most important one> the distinction between youth 
and age, in a new soldier. When a number of volunteers, between 
seventeen and fifty-five years old, equal to three-fourths of the num- 
ber of men in the first class in any district, should be actually enrolled^ 
the king was empowered to suspend, in such dictrict, the operation 
of the act; so that a volunteer of fifty-five, was regarded as an ade- 
quate substitute for a, man between seventeen and thirty. It was 
thought, perhaps, that volunteers might be safely left to appreciate 
lor themselves their natural capacity for service ; but this, under the 
artificial circumstances which I have stated, was a fallacious reliance ; 
and besides, if that great master in the school of nature, Shakspeare, 
may be tru^^ted, men who arc the fittest for military duties, are very 
commonly the least willing to perform them. 

In £act, the grand principle which I am so anxious to recom* 
mend, that by which France has performed her wonders in the two 
last wars, seems hardly to have had any place in our scheme of na- 
tiotii^ defence. If the youth of men liable to service, determined 
their clasafication in the mass, it was in a compound ratio of years 
and domestic relations. The reason of imposing less public bur- 
thens on a married man who has infiint children, than on a batchelor, 
is obvious: but there is no case perhaps in which it was of less force^ 
than in that of a public exigency, which demands our personal ser- 
vice for the safety of the realm. At least, however, the putdic, was 
immoderately sacrificed to the private, consideration, when the uo: 
married man of fifty, was placed in the line of service, and of prepa- 
ration for future service^ before the married man of twenty or seven? 
teen. 

At the same time, it is right to ob^nre, that the probable in^ 
crease of parochial burthens, was a consideration of some weight, 
which reasonably, perhaps, controlled to a certain extent, the appli- 
cation of right military principles in a genera} law of that kind. But 
as far as the principle in questicHi was adopted in the conipulsory 
clauses of the mass bill, it should clearly have been extended to the 
commutation to be accepted in volunteer service. Returns^ there* 
fore, should have been required, of the ages of the men who had of- 
fered to enroll themselves; and individuals of the first class, should 
not have been exempted frona the compulsory effect of the act, unless 
a competent number of men of the same preferaWe description, of- 
fered to serve as volitntpers. It was not just or politic, that single 
men of twenty or twenty-five, should be exempted from the incon- 
TenieDces of the trsonkig plsm, said left in a state of unfitness to serve 
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their cotmtiy in time of need) because mai¥ied men, of fortjr-five cifh 
fifty, were more prompt in their offers of service. 

The coui^se that was taken, has not only given us a body of vokin- 
teers, inferior in natural qualifications, to that which we might have 
-possessed ; but has thereby very greatly tended to prevent the attain^ 
ment of such perfection in discipline, as these defenders of their 
country might have acquired ; and to occasion that decline^ both in 
(Uscipline' and effective numbers, which we have.now so much causo 
to lament. Had young men only been enrolled in the volunteer corps^ 
youthful emulation would have led them to msd&e greater exertions 
to become expert in their military exercises; and this spirit would 
not have been checked by the inconveniencies of fatigue or bad wea« 
ther. " You cannot imagine, (wrote a young volunteer of Ireland, to 
kis friend, when on service in the rebellion there) what fine sport we 
have had; we never halted long in the same place, but have been 
inarching continually in all weathers, and slept on the g^und all 
night." The imagination of youth is an alembic which can extract 
spirits, even from the cold dregs of discomfort. The lighter motives 
for volunteering also, are peculiarly felt by young men; but I will 
not particularize them, lest I should seem to detract from that manly, 
generous, and patriotic spirit, by which the defenders of their coun* 
try are chiefly actuated. In all these respects, the volunteer of forty* 
five is a most unequal associate for his comrade of twenty. The sti- 
mulus is less with him, the sacrifices infinitely .erea^rj^The one re- 
turns from the drill, or the parade, fatigued anfiillis&raere1)^^by>^j>o^ 
tion of exercise, by which the other is rather enlivened. The senior 
too surely anticipates a cold or rheumatism, from be effects of wet - 
clothes at a review ; while the junior laughs at his alarms, and es- 
capes withbut any inconvenience. In short, nature, in the one case, 
inclines towards military service; in the other case strongly revolts 
•from it. 

If the elder, or less vigorous members of a corps, were induced 
by these dispa;rities, to retire, they would, at least, do no harm to the 
cause; as the loss of such soldiers would be no subject of reg^t: but 
this, a. false sense of honour, too generally prevents. Nor is it plea- 
sant to a man's feelings, when he has been reported as an effective 
soldier, to request to be put on the non effective list, while his health 
is apparently good. The common expedient, therefore, in such 
cases, has been not to resign, but to withdraw more and more from 
the meetings of the corps; till at length such members rarely attend 
at all, except on extraordinary occasions. Their example, naturally 
aiduces others who are less unfit for seryice^ to be yery lax in their 
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tfttfftSancef Wieii taafa^m or ptonnire pt«BeiM»ite tMsall^teiiiiift^ 
tion to the fault ; and the f cniigcfr members at tongtii tiaoMt it <{iiite 
iilovir«til^,«wd eTen telacRiiMe, to b* tissem tern ^e etdnarf ttii^ 
tto. Meantkne, einulatioto in milkny cxerase, is gretdy deoB)^ 
bf tiie iislnie cause. The musters and InspectiuBB are so thiidy al* 
tended, thai the corps c^ ne kmger make a reS|i6c«Bble afpeafaaas 
OB the parad^; and those who are moat expect ki the usual eFolo.* 
Ikmsy 6M th«r merited credk lost, dimigh the aukwardn e as md 
ttdstidi&es ef some of the ether members^ who hare te^.absent at. 
previous meedngs. 

Hsmg assigned the causes of these great defects in 4he catapor 
sitiou of the volunteer corps, it remains to suggest some practical 
means by which they lAajr be removed* 

' The ehiaf defect of all, that which consists in the insufficiency ci 
thenumbersofvolimteersofproper ages and haMts, for our secure 
defence, can of course only be remedied by new enrottmeiits. But 
the intemdxture of young and old metnbers, in existing corps, which 
Is so ^at a drawback on die in^iraivemen^ of the fonaer in disci-* 
^ine, and likely to ruin their ^ciency in actual service, is an evil 
that may be easily corrected. Netlung more is necessary^ than to 
c&itribute the members kito two or three different classes, according 
to their diflferent periods of life; sftid then^ form thetn into first) se* 
cond, smd third battalions, first, second, and third companies, or still 
smaller dividpM, propordcmate to the strength cif the corps. Young 
JXBS^jf^^ thcmwve a fur opportunity to quadify ^emadves oom- 
pletely lor actual service, by exercising idth men of their own agoi 
without being retarded oi^ embarrassed by their less expert 9SbA less 
active semors : and the first divisions of many different corps, might 
be brigaded together, and taught the more compUcated evohitionS) 
on the bugest scalC) with the same important advantage. It would 
soon become discreditable among them to be lax in attendance, or to 
be found incorrect in the field ; and in the event of m invasion, an 
kicorporation of the first battsdions, companids, or divisions of the 
nearest volunteer corps, would oppose to the enemy an army of 
youthfiil patriots) who, like, the heroes of Msuda, might in their first 
milttaiy essay, surpass his bravest troops. 

Though this new regulation m our volunteer corps, would im- 
prove their military character, it would not, I admit, immediately in- 
crease their numbers. It would not, however, produce a contrary 
effect ; for the younger members, would be bound more strongly than 
^verby a sense of honour, not to desert the cause of their country, 
when they fQgnd ^emselves peculij^ly relied Upon for its suppcMrt; 
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md plMsd) nft it w<fB^ in tiiefrantlfaie of our ilMftestic detail* 
*Tfa^ elden^ on tjie other hand^ retiev^ from an ardooua sind ns^ 
equal ii^mpetitiony 4aid placed in th4r pvbper statioiiSt would no. 
longer have e satisfoctory eicoae for negleetbg their aasumed du^ 
lie% and abseotiDg dDeiBs^es imtirelf from the parade. They 
would prepale thf uft^Wea better for the setvices to whkh they might 
be really equaL ^ 

It might even tj&t uureasonaUy be expected, that an unpnove- 
metkt wlikh would raise the reputation and consequence of the vo- 
lunteera in general, would progresnvely add to their numbers. 

WhiQie, however^ I would thuft cherish the spontaneous contribu- 
dions of mffitary spirit^ and pi^otic sentiment; while I (dace the 
highest value on the volunteer corps, and deprecate every thing 
vhich tends to their<ttscouragemeiit« I am f^u^ from thiiAing thM the 
iMence 4f England, at this «wful conjuncture, should be left to Utehr 
«rms atone, liimted as their efficient force now is, m conjunctioQ with 
our present estaUishment of miHtia and regular troops. There was a 
tune, when by adopting theprindples here recommended, we might 
liave had volunteers enough, and bf the very best quaHty. A new 
«idl from the government loid'the legi^ture, perhaps, might atUl in** 
iduce the youtit of the country more generally to take up arms. But 
if not, such a caB ou^t to be enforced by a new compulsory !ai^. 

And here again, I will dare to censure both the great parties in 
<fae statet the administradon for being content with so very inade« 
opiate a measw% as the existing Training Act; the oppo^on, for 
condemning even that faint approach towards vigorous preparation, 
•e a needless burthen on the people. 

While France, to use a phrase repeated so often that its awful 
import has ceased to be felt, is become a nation t)/ soldiers^ and while 
l^e is assiduoviily impressing on all her new dominions in Europe^ 
the same terryik character, it is truly amafidng to hear British states- 
men condemn, as oppresttve or needless, the principle of comptil- 
eory eervice* But it is not less extraordinary, to find the application 
of that principle, limited to a service of twenty-four days in thr^e 
years. Yet this is the utmost effect of the Training Act now in 
force. His Majesty's undoubted prerogative in time of actual iriva- 
Mon, is not indeed impaired by this law. He may then call for the 
foU service of ail his people : but in an age when militaiy iscience has 
reached such high perfection, and when all its instruments to be use^ 
fill, must be prepared by previous discipline, this prero^tive would 
be very ineffectual in the hour of danger, if previous measures should 
laot l^ave paved the way i<x Us exercise. The legislature, therefore, 
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stejMft in to prepare the peo^ for performing the most importanrt 
duty of their allegiance in time of ne^ ; and sends tfiem for twenty " 
Jmr days to the drill, under parish constables ! ! Even this is to be 
done in so slow and progressive a method, that unless the enemy 
' shall be very dilatory indeed, he may so<»ier provide a marine for the 
invasion of England, than a tenth part of the people of England fit 
for military service, will be thus trained to receive him. 

It would be unjust to the minister who proposed this law, and 
who certainly possesses very rare and brilliant talents, not to observe^ 
that he himself does not much rely on the effect of it for our security; 
but looks chiefly to a regular army <-^ Where however, is that army 
at present? I speak in reference, not to his plan for recruiting ity 
which seems to be built upon a virise as well as liberal principle ; but. 
to the disposition of its existing force. If the regfular army is to be 
enlarged, only to furnish means of foreign expeditions, and colonial 
conquests, I see.not how the ablest plan for its extension, can add to 
our domestic safety. " • « 

Is it really then thought too much, that Englishmen should be 
obliged to prepare themselves effectually for the interior defence of 
their country ? In what nation,' but our own, was it ever doubted, that 
free men are bound to serve the state with their arms, if necessary, 
even in foreign and distant, war? In the freest commiunities of 
Greece, such was the common duty of all the citizens. At Rt)me) 
even in the utmost plentitude of her liberty, the free citizen who 
upon the censm refused to take his military oath of enrollment, and^ 
to march wherever the Roman eagles led him, was sold into per- 
petual slavery; as unworthy to enjoy the freedom of that countiyj^ 
for which he was unwilling fb fight. 

By the happy effects of our insular atuation, and maritime* 
strength, aided by that inestimable modem defence of Europe, now 
so fatally subverted, the balance of power among nations, we have 
' hitherto held in this respect, the richest inheritance of the earth, at 
the cheapest quit rent. Since the decay bf the feudal system, and 
its military services, we have not been called upon to defend otir 
fri^edom, perfect.and unexampled; though it ii|, at the same cost 
wliich other nations have paid, for extending the power, and promo* 
ting the glory of their tyrants. ' 

. These happy times however, are passed away, and a nevr statt of ^ 

things, more natural in a world of violence and wrong, prescribes to 

ms new duties. Yet still we have our citadel amidst the waves ; and 

blessed be God, still possess our ascendancy in point of maritime 

power. • We may yet therefore retain the best part of our singular 
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exemption from the military duties of free men. Foreign conquest^ 
is not necessary to our safety ; and therefore no Briton need be re- 
quired to bear arms, excepit within the borders of hi^ country. 

Are there any men among us vfho hold even this too much ? [f 
so, they are unworthy of the national biesdngs they enjoys and 
especially unwxnthy of British liberty. 

If such persons would do less for the service of their country, 
than every other free people have been content to do in similar 
cases, let theiQ regard with terror at least, if not with ecHficationk 
the present example of France. The system began during' her 
boasted liberty, is ccmtinued to this hour, and is not likely to be rei- 
Itnquished. Tliere, every man is liable to serve who is of an ag^' 
lor military duties; though those between 18 and 25, alone, have yet 
been put in requiution. Is it iit^ that Frenchmen should do and 
suffer more, to overthrow English liberty^than we to preserve it?-<«- 
And if such a humiliating contrast were decorous; is it 8afe?^-Itis 
impossit^, that a nation so superior in energy to us, should long 
£dl to reduce us to the bondage we deserve? No,«"it is the general^ 
the inevitable course of human affairs, that a warlike people who 
sink the citizen in the sddier, must give law to their unarmed 
neighbours. Standing armies, however brave and faithful, will not 
kmg protect a community that trusts to them alone, against a nation 
of soldiers. - . 

We may well lament that such a military system as that of 
France, should have started. up again in Europe; and that the iron 
age of arms should revive in the 19th century ; but the regret is un- 
availing— <ias our enemies have set this terrible example, we must 
follow it, or perish. Such would be the dilemma, even if these 
enemies, like the subverters of the Roman empire, were rude and 
uncivilized in comparison of ourselves, distant from us in place, and 
inferior in extent of dominion ; how much more certainly so, when 
we have to conflict with a power, which rivals us in arts and arms, 
which looks into our harbours, and which can now summon to the 
field, more than half perhaps, of the whole military force of Europe. 

But if aRy Briton can be unmoved with the dangers that menace 
his country, I beseech him to remember his own. He would not 
choose it seems to become a soldier, to avert all the horrors which 
would &II upon his native land, in the event of its conquest by France. 
But does he suppose, that in that event, he will be exempted from 
military service ? No,-— he may rest assured, that he would soon be 
compeiied to take up arms in the hard service of the conqueror. Si 
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nde^ MttUBf curreB hydr9fik¥». If he ^ not flOARsh as B free bmA) 
he wiM have to march.as a elBve. 

Buonapwrte, who ba9 mad& Batavian and Italian canscriptBi uriU 
infallibly make English cooacripts toO} whenever he ha» power. la 
itfiuppofted he will then have no more use for ac^diers? He will find 
itk^onvenient at least, to drsdn our captive land) of its young and ar« 
dcnt spirits^ as the most timely to break their chains. Nor wiQ he 
" want new fields of blood for thenif wherein^ they may gather fresh 
kureto to adorn the brows oi their master. The vast extent of Roan 
iiia» o»ay find kmg empbym^At for lus arms; so may thedialant ne^ 
gionsof thenew world; and even Africa^ which durkig the late peiK:e4 
ke formed the plan of ccdoniadng abd covering With military stadoii%' 
anight fumiah a copious' drain for the juvenile conscripts of England: 
Kighteous governor of the world ! who knows, but it may be anaoQ|^ 
the stores of thy eetributory justice, already so conspiaMms in our 
]fa|c^ that the. youth of England shaU be led captive into that rc^ 
land, whose hapless children we n6w crueUy ekile tfid enslave ! 

That our enemy aims. at. conqueriog the whole world is xum 
abundandy evident. He will long therefore, have new battlea to 
tghtf or at least new n&tions to t»verrun; and when even the world ia 
his own, the provinces of bis em{nre, must be kept in awe by niife 
tary force. There is no doubt therefore that hb system of eonsccipi 
tion will be as extensive as his conquests; and it will probably be^ia 
prudent plan, to transpoit the levies of evary country into some disr 
^ taut province ; just as he s^nt his unfortunate Pplish legions^to emt 

]^y their free bom ^ardour in the alaye^wftr of St. Domingo. 

Shovdd our gallant yeiung men* from. IB to 2$,. be marched in 
chMns, like the.conscripts of Franice, to the coast» and embarked for 
service in the torrid aKffie,t>r in some other distant re|^ ; they m^ he 
indulged perhaps, with a last embrace of their chaste wiVes, or a last 
adieu to the dear objects of their first affections ; . and then, if. the pcdn 
of leaving such, pledges in the hands of their licentious masters shaH 
admit of any. aggnavation, it may be found in the thought^ that by » 
timely enrollment fpr the defence of their coui^try, all this might 
have been avoided^ How will they then execrate those improvident 
]awgivers.and stAtesmen».who indulged theii: love of ease, at the.ex-; 
' pfSBse of their civil security 1 . 

The obvious conclusion from these remarks, is that as far as m-* 
voluntary service may be necessary for the full and perfect security 
of the country, it ought without scruple to be exacted. 

How far such a necessity now really extends, it may not be ^asy: 
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lO'dotOTBUMi bat tooldfty at ^ present tkiMdon of Eorepe, a&d 
t^wpeciaRy at the pc^wilatien of the French empice) it is surely no 
imsnodeFtte esthfiate, that wha^ Frmee has already ikmet England 
cannot saftlf omit. We should at leasts go as fiir iii pre{iaradon> as 
she haagone m praclkk WMle hw jretli^ men from \H to 35 are 
actually serving, our young niea of the same i^es, should at least be 
preptting to serve. 

I am fiffbovwverfieaatMnkkig) that ^is'is the only part of our 
popnlatson which ought to be tVMped to arms. Every man under 45, 
riKwdd be in soaie4egree prepared to tite part in the defence of the 
cmralry : but whtte-a moderate share of discipline, m^ht be aU that 
the eider cksaeaeotfd conveniently acquire; the youngs ought, widk 
all<posaibl& expecfilion and correctness, to loam the whole husinesa 
oiaeeldieF. > 

; Of the specific mettis, fixr ttxm generally arming the pe<^, i 
speak with hesitation and ^ttSdence, bemg conscious that there may 
be dlffic^ritieaiHiiGh I have not sufficiently we^hed ; and feehng my 
great ^competency to judge^ either in a snliury or financiid view, 
what parttcuhnrpHn is the fittest to adc^ That the people shoiM ha 
sotnec^ andtfaat ^e youth of thecountsry sho^be assiduously prepaied 
for.sentce, ^ain common sense may suffice todiscever, but in what 
apecific mode, wiUi what gradadons, and by what persuasory or €0m«. 
.jmlsory means, these great ends may be best obtained; arequestiona 
OB whldi even the abieat field officer, and best informed statesman! 
may deliberate with anxiety and doubt. 

At the aame time I feel, that to suggest some practical ideas, b 
in such a case, the &irest way <^ bringing idxitmet {wincqdeft under 
renew ; and I wtfl therefore hi a r&ry brief, and general way, sketch 
diie outfine of a plan ; not as thebest possible appiication of the prin- 
oifdes which should be adopted in the defence <^ the country, but as 
an ^cam^ of their actual use. 

First.*— >The fundamental maxim of the plan, should be that every 
man who is of an age to bear arms with efibct, and Asabled by no 
bodKly infirmity, should be trained, as speedHy and as fully as genend 
convenience may permit, to the use of arms ; and to aU suchdutiee 
of the 8olfier,asmay be learned without actudisenrice. IKffenenoe 
of ago, ^lould vary ^kit time, die degree, and die manney of prepa- 
ration.; but the exceptions grounded on circimistances' exterior to 
bocfily fitness for service, should be such oidy as the nearest dvil in* 
terestsof the country, the very first of which is reverence for religion, 
indispensably reqidre. 

SeoondiF«»I conceive the Umitadcn of age should he from 1.7 to 
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contiBiie m vohaMeef corps if Hiey pletsed i bul ahottld 9Qt be fon^ 
ttitdned to take up tvMf nor prrmilled to mix theiii8«lv€i» wkb 
ipomiger volunteerti xmlem uod^r tueh vegulfiUoiui dft would pfev^iH 
«Dy prejuffice to tk^ OMrp* at tanrgei tfaiH>iigh dl^r imfitnoBS Sir. 
actual aerviee. 

3d. The men liable to compulsory irainuig, sbould be Afided 
into three classes, as foHcms: The first, compiMed wboBjr of men 
between seventeen and twentyvfiTe; ^be second* of AienfmEn Vfifi»^ 
ty-five to thiity-firc; the iMid, of xHen.from -durtjH&ve to fer^'ffive^ 
years of age. If the dasaifiGatkii shouhl be vaned ia. any 4i9^m»f 
eta account of csonjugid or parental coonectif«t$> aa in the De&noe 
Act of I8O89 that principle should be adoutfeedonly in the two latter 
classes. The proportion of married men under twentyrfirOf wiis^ 
iHth ^e aid of their wites^ eoiikl not compatibly with the puldic 
aerrioes reqiured from them maintaiti their fiimillast wvuUttot b» 
hat;e; fttd a dktinedon thecelbce ought not ta he udmittedin fimuc 
of the married t>f that dasa, wldeh would mateiiaUy imfatr the/^bes| 
force of the country. . 

4th. Every mu% of either elassy who chusea to equip hims^^ 
and be trailed, at his own expense as a vdwateM^' alVHild haw 
Hberty so to do» and be exempted from the coanpnlsory iraitH^40 
which he would othermse be liaUe, upon enrolling himaelf ia wmm 
volunteer corps now existing* or in some new corps whoae €^ees ef 
voluntary service sludl have been accepted by his majesty. Th» 
present vbluhteers> ahould of course have lth»rty to condiiiie m^ now 
Incorporated, subject 01^ to tbe new. interim arrHi|(em«»t already 
suggested. But it wouldbeapoint fittobeaHfamitted tothedi^- 
Gretion of his majesty, whether they should be recnuled by new 
members of the first class; or vrhether in new cerpato be fonfk' 
ed, any intermixture of that with 'the 'dder classes^ ^KHdd be per* 
mitted. 

' By the volunteers however, whether eld or new, much strieter 
regulatk>n6 must be adopted for enforcing frequent meetbgs, and 
regtilar attendance, than now in genen^l exist ; ner sliei^dd there be 
fflfiy relaxation of those duties, until upon the most exact iaspec^ 
tion,^ all ^e members shall be reported, by a fidd officer, to bepeo* 
feet in their miHtary exercises »id ^sciplme. By the elfect of dds 
rule, members of the same assoda^on vrould become vigilant jn« 
specters of each others regulaiity and progress) and a man* vriM> 
by his negligence postponed the perfection o£ tlie corps, and the 
ootisequent relsttatiob c^ks acdve dttties» betog found a nuisance to 
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I3ie rMtf Irmdd ^ritber be rcfimMd ev ex^i^d. A siis^prity cS mfsa^ 
bertt shoQid have the, power oCei^imlftioii lor tliat cause; apda volmi* 
tmi^i once ei^wikd from hisrcertw^ shoij^d be obliged to subnut to 
compuiidry tradniog in bia pioper diatiiclt tiU beiiig perfecUy die* 
eipli&ed, he ebookl be able ^^ffin to obts^ adinUsi^ into the 9fim^ 
er some other corpA. 

The commatider? in chief> or insp^ting field officers of each 
^strict, sfaoiild prmarUie to eiich particidar ooifs of vOjuixteerst tbe 
lime wkfainiHuch^ 1:9011 pam of heisig: disbatided} and made Mbje0 
to compolaorf tminiiig^ thej shooM attain the requisite degree of 
^■eipiinet for actual aa^oci^«*»-Hfi9BG^ howevert some regard ipight 
be had to the^ppefeasloaoy; oceapaticaiai^or aiyiiiaaticiiia jn life of tha 
tDembers; imd a e&nilaritx. in these .particulars therefore^ ought tfl^ 
and would determine) the ehmce of a corps. The same officer ought 
sdso Ik ippcdvir their fisa^ as to times of. .meetings fines lor non-at- 
teindanctf 8cc. though thesemight be lef^ in the first instance) to 
^kk judgment el the corps itself and might be subject to occasimd 
VariatimiS) likbr the laapectiiig field officttfs suM:tiofi» 

dtk. When the Tolimteer corps were thus either fcMrmedentircijr 
of men of thesame ^asa^ aecocdtng toUie divasAons ^already men- 
titiiiedf or divided^mlo firsts aeeond^ and third companies, or other 
denominatkstsy^ bf the same rule; dislmctieos might and ought to he 
BBade^inliieidegrae of. ai^piioatkn and ;dkpat(^ required fi*om»dif* 
fiinretit' cei^ and diebionS) in qiistiifying themselves rei^iectively fiir 
eevtiee. Thie yisidngest ^elcss shouM be idlowed a shorter time &r 
tfetftpaiffose than the seoond$ andthe second than the third. Young 
XDon'maf tie expected to acqmre expertness In the usedf 'arma» 
mid in the taiioas movements of a battalion, much easier than men 
of itaore advanced years; for which reason, as well as because they 
witt h&'die most effioacimis sddiers in Uie field, they ought to be 
tndned'Widl much greater dlspaich than their seniors. 

6tb. I thhik that no pay should be allowed to any member of a 
volunteer covpa ant. of the m^nal purse, unless when he is called 
imo actual sernee, or pevmusient duty; though tlus ruk may per- 
faepa admk, and require particular exceptions. Nor should the al- 
lowmee for the corporate expenses oC these corps, be very consider* 
eible. The aUeaiation of public burthens: in this re^>ect, may be an 
important object f and the petty contributbns of the membaw, might 
be consUeredas a tax paid by men who have property enough to 
prepare themselves for s^'vice at their own charge, for the superior 
ease ssid Genv^denee of tiiek military education. 

Her^ it may peiteps be* objepted that tbe distii^eiai betwe^i 
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ioch Tdameerifig, ioid con^^ubarf serviee» is inerefy noBHi^ld ( aM 
I a4mit it is so ; except in the ehoice of a corpsr and wseommodRlijpsft 
98 tp t)ie times and places of exercise^ and iti the modes cfcoercioift' 
or disciplme. In all other respects^ the duties oC the i^tB^eer^and 
of his fellow citizens in general, supposli^ computeery. entott- 
xnepts to be necessary for our defence, would^and oog^ to be, -die 

same. 

rth. Provision being thus made, if necessaiy, for tiie improve- 
mei^t and increase of the volonteer institutions; ^le whole JitaaSt^tf 
the people of propet i^ for service, except sueh of theml i^ prior" 
to a very early period, should pfoduce certificates of thefe earolfaneiit 
ai some volunteer corps, ought to be speedily, but "jpitogctssa^fAyi 
^ined and disciplined, so as to fit them for actual serviee. 

What proportion of them should be put ^ -requisition, ait oooei 
ibr that purpose, I presume not to determine ; but the vmh of tlie 
first class, should in a gtp9^ degree, if not eXctudmBlfybe the fint' 
selected. The mode of compulabo, riioi^ in ^le festinstaiieey be' 
as mild, and as^ analogous to the oiduiary sm^lons^of mui^cq^ 
hiw, as possible. The best cour8e,pei4iaps, wouktbe thetimposilion of 
a small fine, for non-attendanoe^ or for any act of kmcSsMeStaiksu' 
with a progressive increase in iu amount on^eTeiy repetUlen^f the^ 
offence ; and a discretionary ppwer in this respect, alMndd be kt^nisl- * 
ed to those who may be appointed to adjudge such penalties; in- 
order that they may be Mrly adapted to the fiututie, ^h* skiMd&^n^nf 
l^e offender. The last resort against the an1»aGtBUe« alN^ repeeted 
coDvicdohs, should be the sending them to some carps.-of nIgMiir' 
t^iDops, to be s^poinled for repeivii^ sudi per«ms$ in whit^. they 
dKMftid be subject to all tl|6 strictness of martial law, unCtt thaiX9q;l0|r 
qualified for serviee. * . , f- 

It would be a convenient and fair expecUent, to db^;e those g^li^ 
tlemen in every district who are ptet the period of n^Htary ^kttyt 
and yet not disabled by age or infirmities, to.aot la ro^atiQn>as;de^ 
puty lieutenants or commissioners, for the pui^ose of adji^gin^ 
fines, allowing excuses, and executing such other jucfioiai fuBcttooi^ 
as the new system might require. It would thus beeome the ds^r- 
and interest of every man in the community^ whoris capi^le either 
of military or civil service, to forward the grand common olbfect» its 
speedily as posubie; for when once the people were tibopeugl^y 
trabed, and not till then,, all these troublesome fum^ons wouldi ifor 
the most part, cease. . 

The process of training should be pr«^;ressive, in respect of me* 
,i^': thodf as well as of numbers: at leasts such i^khiU be tho.case Urith 
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tlie younger tlasdet. The tya^ness of the drill fnif ht be cbnvai^ 
M^ and expeditiouflly learnt by erery man, ifi bis proper parish^ 
feiy the aBotfiient of an adequate portion of time for the purpose in 
eaeh day or week) without calling him far from hishothe^so as to inter- 
fete with his domestk comforts; but after the manual and platoon 
^ixerdse are learnt, the young defenders of their country, may best 
be taught the more complicated budness of the regular soldier, and 
initiated in his proper habits, by being embodied in battalions or bri- 
gades, and employed for a certain time exclusively, in military du- 
ties; Beyond aH dovibt,^ the first class ought to take the precedence} 
In thus finishing their miUtary education. 

If I may rdy on the judgment of those who are best quaHfied to 
calculate the time necessary for this important purpose, it would not 
b^ necessary to separate our young men above three months in the 
ip^hofe from their ordinary re^dence, and civiV employments, in or- 
der to make them perfect soldiers; by which I mean, as perfect as 
uvea Whf> have not in the ordinary meaning of the phrase, « seen ser- 
irke,** can posnbly beeome. 

- Sileh'iB the brief outline of my ideas, crude and imperfect ones 
le/inkj 'onrtlns momentous subject. 

I do not oreHook the financial and political objections, that may 
b6 opposed to this, or any other plan for a general armament ; but to 
state said ans^M^T them fufiy, w6uld be greatly to exceed those bounds 
wl^eh must be'pres6ribed to the present work. The great and 
isompendknis answer'to them aH is, that they must be surmounted^ 
-vf^mthejr tenfold as strohgas they are. ' 

- I eonceive, bdwerer, that this great arid necessary effort for the 
safety of the oountry, 'would probably in the end, be' less expensive 
than the vexadous and costly .means that must be employed greatly > 
toiBCfCttse our regular forces : and if there were now any possible 
cause of diffidence in die loyalty of the peo|>le at large, which I en- 
tirely deny, the best way to remove it, is to arm them in the nation- 
al cause. Habits of military subordination, are the best correctives 
ef a licendous popular spirit; ^ If any matr doubt it, let him contem- 
pliite tile conduct of the army and conscripts of France; and this 
not only uHder Buonaparte, but through every change in the go« 
n^KMnent that has succeeded the first revolution* Men are taught 
naiecliemcally by military exerciise^, the strength of concentrated 
power, and the utility of obedience ; and they become also attached 
by new feelings, to that government in whose support they are ac- 
tlviAf engaged. 

I repeat) however, as the short answer to all objections which- 
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al^lj to the principle of a genei^mtiament; it U- indispttifla^f 
neceasaiy. Times are arrived, in which we can find no other anne 
expedient, to avoid a foreign yoke. We moat become a natisn of 
aeWers) or a nation of slaves. 



$€ct, 4. jRe/brmationy is an easential basis of our national 

safety. 

* • • • 

It rem'uns to say something of that other mean of averting Our 
public dangers, which I propose to consider, namely, reformatioD'. 
As to fiatience and unanimity^ their importance will b6 readily per- 
cdved ; but the necessity of such reformation^ as I mean to suggest, 
may perhaps not be equally obvious. 

Wer^ I to recommend the ocM'rection of abuses of a finandal or 
constitutional kind, somie readers would readily c6neur.r-*Tfaese9 
they would say, are indispensably necessary ; and without these, pa- 
tience and unanimity cannot be iezpected. But these are species of 
reformation, which it is not my design here to consider ; both be* 
cause there is no dearth of advocates to recommefnd them ; tnd be- 
cause a wish to reform such abuses, where they admit of Aafb cor- 
rection. Is not wanting in his majesty's cotmcils. 

Frugality in the public expenditure, is beyond all doubt a dnty x£ 
high moment i and the neglect of it under the present oircumstanceis. 
of the country, would be truly <^pr6btious. Whether any snch con- 
stitutional refonnations, as moderate and wise men have desired^ 
ought now to be attempted, is a question which I wfll not discuss. 
It is of too extensive and delicate a nature, to form an iniddental to- 
pic in a work like this. I will only remark, that as there never was 
a period in which the popularity of our glorious constitution, and of 
our government, was more important ; so never was it more dan- 
gerous to pq)pose in parliament, any measure greatly desired by a 
large portion of the people, against the known sense of a majority of * 
the legislature. 

Leaving such questions to others, I Would insist dnly on the im- 
mediate duty and necessity of one reformation, which we have too 
long owed, both to God and man ; which a great part Of the com- 
munity most anxiously desires; to which both houses of parliament 
are now solemnly pledged ; and which I firmly believe to be nkore 
essential to the salvation of the country, than her volunteers, her 
army^ or her navy : I mean the abolition of the slave trade. 

Here, perhaps, some readers who have hitherto assented to most* 
of iiiy remiarks, and have found little to censure in these pages, 
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triutis liave Jiieefi treatedt. will.he disponed to lay tbe pamphlet d9wn 
5Krit|| ^9 smile 9 ^nd ex9lai|ii)^ what qoi^iecUoii haa this stale subject 
^tb the fate of England ? 

. I conjure them, however^ if they have borne ivith me thus iary 
to listen a little longer. I implore them to recollect, that many of 
the most important relations between human events and human con* 
duct, have been hidden from the wise and prudent, till subsequent to 
qUastn^hes which their timely discovery might have averted : ^ If 
thoH. hadst Imown, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things that 
Mpog.unto thy pc^ce! But now they are hid from thine eyes." 

. That the slave trade is in its consequences, politically injurious 
to the country, b a proposition which has been proved so often, and 
«p clearlyi in parliamentary debates^ and in arguments addressed to 
the pubUcj that I need scarcely regret the want of time to offer here 
oew denionstrations of its truth. It can be doubted only by thbse 
who will not listen or read on the subject; or whose prejudices arer 

quiteilnyindble- 

The mptiDfial mischiefs, however, prodi^ced by this commerce 
aod the colcaiial system which it generates, are more and greater 
than even abolitionists have yet stated. They are evils sustained lU: 
the gi«s^ (expense of that commercial welfare which they are false- 
ly allied to promote; and by a still more ruinous waste of our na- ' 
tioml wealth. They bi^ve cost us tenfold as many millions as, they 
b^Te truly returned. 

The bankruptcies among our merchants, and the losses among 
our manu^AGturers, produced by the slave trade, and by West India 
speculations ia new lands, those kindred bubbles with which it is 
always associated, notoriously and greatly exceed, in number and 
extent, the gains and the fortunes produced by them. 

I quarrel with no theorists here; unless thc^y would push their 
maxims to prepost^^rous extremes. Be it admitted, that the wrecks 
of individual enterprise are often public emolument: still there must 
be limil^ to th<» practical application of such theories. A nation can- 
not profit by the adventures of its citizens, when private ruin is the 
ordinary event ; and success the rare exception. 

Hazardous, and in a general view, unsuccessful, as these specu- 
lations have always been, they are now become infinitely more so. 
Before the markets of Europe were shut to our West India pro- 
duce, the prices of sugar were so far from yielding a profit on the. 
planter's ci^ital, that they hardly pcdd his annual expenses, and the 
charges of sending his commodity to Europe. War has I admit, 



oMtfMited t» the«a<^«ftot».r But 'maff dh»l i^ tuom^hemimu p9^ 
reni^ evil. N^r' could peace hnagmry mi^cuixiii that ceixki poa^- 
filbly tufn the Manoe in favoi^ of theplaii^f^ at large. - In h/ctf 
augio* ptotiog baa leag been, on an avetwge, a loung toNii«Ba^v 
and is now becooie from tke naiUiral progfess^ef causes kihereftt to 
tke .existing a^steni) independently of the-evils of w^^ tmt'above aft 
fpi^'tlie centinuanceoftbe alavetrade, a speenlation wbkh> to^e 
great majority of adventurers, is and must be ruinous.* . ^ 

' That men ^ace£9iind.j«dti> to engi^ iii it» b no argument vrhat- 
eier to the contrary $ any more tban^ the great si^ of lottery tkJm»' 
is a ^firoof that the chanoes are on the whole- ben^chd t0 the p«ir«< 
chasers. 

The West India lottery, from the unhi^jpy and extreme iae- 
qualities of sugar (»ops, has stiH a few tempting priaesi Md sek^ 
Would, perhaps, if iip6a the genend capital emberkedi there wete a^ 
loss of 90 per cent. The successful adventiK^s, Uke the Sl^OOal. 
pikes at .GuUdhall, 'ure Uaaoned in every vfaAkot English com- 
merce ; while the blanks are unnoticed md forgot. New dd^* 
th^^fofe are continually found; and while millions are pe|iodMia% 
sunk by our planters, and slave traders, by our merchants aitd mo«^ 
naedmea who tmst theaa> and l^ our nMinu£w^tiirecs wto< treat 4ke 
merchat^; the natiltfn,li]|^ a umj^e lottery ckih^ is fiitaftypei«^^ 
edy that itis beneficial to follow the gasme. 

' ]llleantime, tl\e accuieed system begotten ^and tiphdd In all 4^- 
abuses by the ^ve trade^ produces a state of interior weaknessend' 
danger in these ookmies^ which itas madeihemy both In p^aoe^OMl^ 

* /That the segar plaaterjs» in the old islaadfi^ hav)|B^ for nutitiy jesrs, b^ea fMr»*v, 
gr^^ely sinking deeper an^id^per in rum, » a lact quit^ undigpiit^i aippng 
those who know any thing of the case. In a late publicatiot^ by a gentlenuui 
of high commercial character, and intimately connected with the sugar colonies, 
it is held that estates in St. Kittys, aii island famous for the quantity and quality 
of its produce, do ttot produce on an average, for a scries of years, 4 per cent, on* 
the t:apitai invested. Yet the legal interest of that irfafid is 8 per cent. ; and ma-' ' 
nypfauoteta are glad to obt^ money at that rate. The inoambraiices ob estatis' 
in the West Indies, notoriously bear a large proporden to the whole value of the ; 
capital : it requires little calculation therefore to shew* that enormous losses must 
be incurred ; and on whom do they chi^y fall, but KngUsh creditors ?-— See let- 
ter to William Manning, Esq. M. P. by C Bosanquet, Esq. p. IT. 

If further proof be wanted, that sugar planting is become a ruinous employ- 
ment for our commerci;^ capital, I refer to S« William Young's late work ; and 
to ^le last manifesto of the Jamaica AsaemUyi printed by -order of the house of 
CkMacitnoiist Febeuary3|ith,1805. Banknfitcf istheie dascnbed as te almost^ 
naiversallotof the planters of that island. . 



iii»ri;iMlt€Qq>eiisiveincimibrflnee8 oh tlte revenues of theparNil 
state ; and fetal drains, on our regukr ahny. Tlie West Indi^ 
bave probably cost ua more money since 1792, than all our mUitary 
€fi0i«tions on the Gontmentf and subsidies to our allies, united; ami 
the waste of our regular infantry which they have occasioned wkhin 
the same period, has beyond doubt, greatly exceeded the whole cal-*» 
losses of our army, by sickness or the sword, in every othof 



service.* 

Were there no other objections to the slave trade, than that it hi 
continually adcfoig to the extent of mercantUe capital, thus waste^iUf 
^pUed, and ccdonies thus dreadfully maintained, it would be a suffi- 
cient reason for its abolition. But this horrible commerce, s^t the 
aame time, forms an insuperable obstacle to benign improvements 
In our sugar, colonies ; and tends to perpetuate every mischief, mo« 
nd and political,, that belimgs to their interior system. While a 
slave market, exists, neither whdesome laws, nor individual benevo* 
lence, will ever be able to meliorate tlie general lot of those wretched 
beings, who toil under the whips of the drivers. Jt« would be as ra« 
tioni4 to attempt to bring a sea marsh into tillage, without first em^ 
iM^ng against the tide^ 

•That the propositions l^st advanced, ia^re not wholly consistent 
with^'^ie delusive representations of self interested men, and with 
the prejudices of the iil-infornved, I too well know; and yet I can-^ 
mt consistently mth tbe plan of the present work, proceed to de* 
niOBStrate their truth. Should the grand abolition controversy not 
agoti be shortened, by the force of those admitted principles on which 
it ought to be decided, the public shall ere long be possessed of some 
precise sad systematic information respecting colonial slavery ; and 
I trust then Ho satisfy every man who will take the pains to reasoa 
upon well established |M:«mises, that all these propositions and re-{ 
marks, as to the ill effects of this commerce in the colonies are irre**, 
fn^iably true. Mean time, I will rather leave them unargued to 
the reflections of the di^cerning reader, than forbear to notice sucH 
powerful considerations, among the reasons for aboli^iing the slave 
tiadei^ 

* Sir William Young has given in his tate vrotk, atitlientic returns, whereby 
it appears, that out of 19,676 men, mustered in the windward and leeward islands 
from 1796, to 1802, we lost by death, no less than 17,173. But this accourit, I 
apprehend, contains no part of the army employed in St. Domingo, or Jamaica, 
nor doe^it embrace the losaeeduring the years 1793,-4, and 5, during which the 
ytllo^ £Bvev was peculiarly .defitrudi^e.' I^» Wnt India GCfmmm ftace Bo0k, 
Mig»219. 
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^ Tfictc'iw? ahcf an* Wgher views however, upon wikl^^ritlliliifff 
MBUimng any tliirig th^t can be the subject of conttwersy at dcltJArly 
#e tnay ahive atthe same |»ractical conchiaion. 

^ The esteem of foreign nations, k obviously of eoiiseqtteitoe tokiss^ 
itt an times, and especially at this singular corijunctoro— We'fcfdft . 
tb be so; for we hate endeavoured to conciliate their good opi^ito 
Knd ffiendship, by very costly sacrifices. Buonaparte too, is of the 
same mind ; for he is scarcely more iment upon nmiing our' com- 
:^erce, than dSestroyin]^ ouf reputaBon on the continent: tfn4 beyo&d 
dbtibt it would tend much to pi^kide our effectual ImerpeiMon, al 
iome fbture and auspicious season, between his ambition, ukI iHe 
l^mnant of "Europe that has yet escaped his sword, if he could'Siie*^ 
^eed in persuading the liirorid, that we are a sor^y selfish, andtm- 
{li^ncipled people, whose gold xs then* god, aiid Who Would spread 
isolation through ^he eaf^h, fcr the sole {Hirpose of extemihig ^lek" 
eommerce. It might also further bis present pktn, of engaging thfe 
j^wers stiH neutral, hi a (Confederacy against our maritime rights. 

^ Now who eah contemplate the sla^^e trade, witliout feeling, tiwifc 
in that point, we arc justly chargeable with the visry crimes -wldch 
the enemy imputes to us?*-*ilt is false, that we promote wars;l»rtli# 
&ke of our trade in Europe; but that t^e tfetls sm in Africa, h un- 
questionably true. It is "afoul fibel^ that the European cdndneiit' 
owes its present miseries to British avarice; but that the grel»t Aifri* 
'can continent owes chieffy to' that cause, mi^ries far greater and 
ihore durable than those of Europe, cannot fairiy be doited. 

Buonaparte indeed, has not aectised us of the slate tradb. TM 
|¥efudices of whfeh he is the dupe, and the crimen which he hm 
Committed, have shut his moudfon that subject. But a great fite- 
|ority of his subjects, tni Of the people of all other nations, cannet 
hut silipply in their i^Hebttons, what his invectives have in this res^ 
pect omitted ; and when they think of the slave trade, must be pre- 
jMired' to beiletre u^ capable of al! that he IMielloilstjr imputes. Eveh 
ictohiplices in gbilt, know how to esiiniate the indicfaBons which it 
furnishes, of the general ^nciples of their associates. Let it be tc 
membered too, that this is a crime, not in the ct)ntemplation of 
others nierely, but in our bwnt ^national iniquity, long since record- 
er as suth, by the solemn confession of our representatives iii parlia-> 
ment, as well as by the voices of thousands and tens of thousands o£ 
the people. Our public discussions on this subject, and the resoihi-. 
tions of the commons, in 1793, excited great attention m other Ba- 
tons, and n6 where more than in France. What then muat be 
thought of our'hating for fifteeajreairs sij^jsequent tb thiit perlbd^ iS$t 
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wi^^li^rifbBd the inlniman bommeree wUpb we.hai prc| l i >to d-# 
^ffftfhkjagm.^ abrndaOf but greatly enlarged ke exl^nti 

Whet U actuelly tbeugbt ih Fm^o^ we well kiiov.-*-Tbe vgth 
l^gut^ ef ^ f^ye tt»de> as well m it$ en^finiesi accuse hb of a vil^ 
lijrpoqrtty i aiii^posMig that we meant to leikd pther naUoQa ipto a .d|^ 
fa^c^KM^ of their ahare ,of the trade} in or^dei:; that we Qiight mpn^^por 
ii»e ks. profits. . I am well informed, that B^i^parte meotioned hif 
hye^lief of oiir disaimtilatloD on the suhject to Mr. ¥01^ when in hi^ 
c«m|iaiiy at Paiia; and was assuoed by thai great m^h but pi'oh^tblj^ 
trkhflAt effedt^ that th^ opuuoo wae uofouxided. — ^^lq^()^ <p0u)d hav^ 
repelled the charge wi^ a better grace than that gciiiecQ^s-statpsf 
jaaan^ one of the vuling feelings of whose heiit was>ahhor?reQce of 
this detestable trafik. H^ publickly pressed that be should regsnix} 
its. aboUtion as an attaimneot valvaJble eno|igh to overpay al) the }9^ 
pGKK^of hia life ; and regretted in death nothaiig mofe deeply^ than^ 
|us leaving that ^|K>rk unfinished. ^ 

But thoiigh Mr. Fox doubtless said to th|^ First Consuli re vejy 
.^hing which the wish to deliver his country from ao of^^^brtous an 
bi^putatioDy could sugge^ he must have felt that it was not easy tQ 
,«Kplau) or de%nd ofir oonduct.. Buonaparte probaibly remained un* 
^onvincedf and wrongied the. sincerky of bis, illustrious guest} hf 
supposing that he jiad less bve for truth} than to* the credit cf Im' 

cw«t*y. • 

That we faav^e inc«T3^ iiPfm thia accQWDtf much odium and cc^ 

Uanpt witbthi^ French people in ,g«m»l> caipiot he doubted* Even 
.^er the^i^Muqiadon of Buonapartoi a lai:ge part <pf them were a» 
averse to the infamy of repeaHng their own decrees againi|t th^ alaTf 
trndey that a very bold stand waa made against the measure in their 
fienate; and the cc»iaul| notwithstancfing the terror pf his newly act 
.^red power^ found tumself opposed by a miaorky of 37 ^o 54.. Let 
us here, be jus^ to our unfortunate enemies (unfortunate they truly 
are, though guiky tot^. Their Qberty waa irretrievably lost} througli ^ 
the crimes which it )h^ engendered; but they would have saved 
firdm the wreck the most generous of their reformations} if the 9or* 
i^id end mistaken policy ol" their new master had not opposed k* . 

They muft have fek} however} with in(figna,tion} tha.t ^nglandr 
VfMC than Buonaparte) was in fault. His advocales strenuously 
pleaded our examine as hb apology $ and the defencf;^ it must be ad-i 
mitted} was &r more specious, than that wbith some of tlie friend^ 
•qi this horrible cQmmerce) ofier upon the same principle in £ng«* 
)piid« If the mistreas of the ocean can plead, that she has no, power 
tf( aMi^ll the s)aiBett»diefi ^hik 9^ 



flm Mine plea ww nincli tfi6re aftowable to France^ nrha-eafifioi Iflf 
dme of war, protect her colonies Rem conquest, nnich kssthm 
commercial laws from sospen^on, against her tnaritinie and ^ve* 
tradifi^^nemy. Good men hideed) and even bad menf who reasoB 
clearly, woiM see the absitr^ty of tbedefence in a moral view; lor 
France could at least deliver herself from the guilt and theahamC) 
If not Africa from the scourge, of the commerce. But considering 
iww smaH a share she possessed of it, and how large a portion c^4t 
is in our hands, she could net hope in any great degree to b^iefit the 
unhappy natives of that country, by a sacrifice in which we would 
not concur. 

It seems impossible to doubt, that our opproluous adherence to 
thb traffic, has added much to the popular prejudice agunsC us in the 
iimids of Frenchmen in general.' During the last war, It naturatty 
eonfirmed the apprehension, that we were, from sdfish motives^ ene-* 
mies to their freedom and independency ; for it indicated a natiomfl 
<^aracter consistent with such sordid feelings; and now when events 
have precluded that suspicion in regard td the present war, the sahm 
crime gives cdour to the calumnies of Bucmaparte, and prepares tte 
people, especially the friends of the negroes among them, to bel^te 
that we basely wage war i^^st them for the sake of- commercial 
spoils. So^re i am at least, that our Immediate irenunciation cftlie 
alave trade, would tend to open the minds of Frenchmen, to our 
true character; to make the war with us unpopular among then!} 
and lay a basis for solid reconciliation, when the spirit of their g0# 
vemmem, and the stale of Europe, shall aHowof our sheathing tb» 
sword; 

If we tum to America, the importance of our national char»c^si^^ 
in this particular, will be moce than equally sqiparent. There, wk 
eertainlf labour under great ttid unmerited reproach; The most 
moderate and abstemious use even of our maritime rights, is indig-i 
Handy re^sbted; and pardy from misapprehensions which we vmSf 
attempt to remove; because they spring ft*om a rooted -convictiiH}, 
that our policy is uniformly directed by narrow minded and selfish 
principles: it is said that we scruple not to trample on theTzghts of 
the weak &ad de&nceless, whenever it may promote the interests of 
QSir navigation and trade. It is equally singular and mortifyingy tliat; 
even Mr. Randolf^, wd our other apotof^sts in that country, admit to 
their opponents, that we really act on such princ^>les ; conten^ng 
themselves with the argument that other nations 4o the same. Yet 
Ao reasonable ground or colour for such imputations, is to be found 
in^Mir late treauaeht of the United States; excq»tperiiaps ki our tdii 
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Jbr^eirpiiTate ends^ fomented this faiti*Brtdsh spirit in Americal 
bf fidse and injvtiioas chargea ; but dur^geaeral imprevsioiis of the 
ivkond'efairacterdf affiy indii^du^y have a powerfiil et^ct monvcaoi* 
strac^on of his conduct towards ua; and it is in sraore measure the 
same t)etweeB nations. 

There is, peHiaps, no part of the world in which we have incurs 
Ted so nmch disesteem by our ecmdw^ in regatd to the skve trade; 
as^inti^enorthem states of die" American Union; inwhich the late re- 
sentment agakist us seems to<^bave been the most prevalent: nor is 
there^ any country, in which the abandonment of this commerce^ 
would iKtve-a more powerful' in^ence in our £ivour. May it scon 
be in tlie power of our friends in America, when they hear us taxcNl 
with nrpadbus principles, and a contempt for the rigi^ of manfcini^ 
ta adduce our dere&tion of the slave trade, as a clear refutation of 
tlie charge. 

Shoidd we now cotitinue to refuse this long'>promised reformat 
tiem, the reproach must take a deeper dbge than ever in the eyes of 
alM dvtfised nadons^ The lords spk-kuid and^emporal m parliament 
tiSseitiUed, have at length concurred with Uie commons, in vecog- 
fusing the moral turfHtude of the .trade, and in giving a pledge for its 
dpeedy exdsien, which it would be infamous not to redeem. 
^ If it be important that oui: national character sboi]M be vindicated 
te^tbe eyes of foreigners, not less so> that it should stand £dr in our 

«i> WhO'Can doubt that a high sense of nationsd hcHiour and virtue, 
a revesence, as well as love for our country, and above all a firm re- 
fiance on the prolec^g power of God, are popular sentiments of 
great value at Sffi arduous crisis l&e the present. We are cailed upon 
tsi make gret^ saci^es ; perhaps to give the last proof of fervent at' 
tachment to our country; it is fit therefore that she i^hould ' appear 
Jar and amiable in our eyes, and that whatever soils the histre of her 
chfltracter should be instantly wiped away. -^ 

There is indeed an attachment to the land that gave us birth, 
which depends on no elevated sentiments. For my part, I am not 
ashamed* to avow a love for the very soil itself; a weakness which 
hak made roe shed tears at bidc&tg it a long adieu, which has made 
me review it with transport at my return, independently of th^ 
^oug^t of every rational 'object of attachniient comprised in the 
endearing name of country. I bhish not to confess, that, to & 
distant dimate, the expectation of death has been embittered by the 
Ihoughtihatinytltist'WouUnot mingfe with myTiati^ s^. But 
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III01U* ' It is « ^^1 Muse itf liiM^r find duty x fouisAtpd by . r«io|t 
reiic^ for all thi^ is.])ot>lf fa^^f^efM^hy^JSbqiksafytBlii ttetis exc«Lf 
iMit and wiablci in th9 jwcpety to whkh ¥f« blooluibifik 

on the ^iory of oiir ^cestoririt IpolLg up U> the^goijty iif tbe.thronet 
it looks round on ^he wise and beneficent insUtntiaasY tlie.i^ild vf^ 
tr flirit ^ble lawsf the fr«^onv t;be.faan^i|iQ^ ^ virtuey bgr mivm^ tim, 
focial edifice is adorned; tiU glowing witb4i gj^rous enthi^aianns 4t 
CJ^lfiULmsi ^ this 44 my beloved country 1 I. received it from my fib^ 
^<^; I will defend it ;With lay bloodj . I wiil trawait it unimiyiircd 
lomy chUdrenJ" 7 . . ' j 

... If. such patriotic;fedii^ are at this awful moment pecuHad]» 
ffssonable andin^rtant, kt them not be chilled with the sad refieo^ 
tiopy that this, same belqved <^Qfintry is pollvited by.4^e. mumt 90(di4 
and barbarous crimes; that though dear to ourselves^ sh^is > cur^ 
^ a lai;ge portioQ of the glpbej thsx her wealth generates, and/ her 
power maintains, a greater, mass of huma^ wretohedQc^ss and guilt* 
^an even the {xestilent aBabiyi9P Qf Francor P^riiaps thai), all tl^ 
other politiqal crimpa of the agr* ^ I have often thought,-: a, yi/^mt 
friend who is thoroughly acqiiainted with the aiave trade, pnce said^ 
to me, ^< that were an ang^ |o look down from heaves^ in ord<»r ;^|| 
4etermine which ^ the natipna of the globe is tb# greatest scoui;g«| 
lothe human specie^ his eye woukl be arrested by Africa and. the 
l/y^at Indies, and by those- receptacles of. unspeakabde ipiaery, the^ 
ij^ps that are passing between them ; and his awful report would b% 
Great Britaiais^that mercile^ ;iation«*' 

.,., It is by those only who have not ittad and: i?€^a$K)ned iiji^o tti«^ 
9t)b)jBCt| or who^suiier then^ielves. to be,deceived.l^;rankan44>^-; 
consistent imposture, that such an estimate as this can be thoughit 
es^asive. Butweise the dread^l. affects of the cri^e at alldis-^ 
putable, Jiot^so at least its sordid and i^ifiusopus BaUiret Wha^t r^ 
tjpnal b^ing, who. ever heard of the sjave tra^^, can attempt tjo^ 
cescue it from our contempt and abhorrence ? ,. 

I demandhere^ however, np wider a»)c^ssion, than tli^t |his gom-. 

, . .... ^ 

merce is in £u:t a subject of extremip detestatipn with a latjge portioi^ 
of. the British people ; and conaei^uently a great dr^twhs^ck upon that 
revex^spoe, and thatardenl; love, for the ipstiti^tioos and. the i^iofial 
diaraqter of his country, by which the mind of a patriot should hcf 
animated in'times of danger and distres?. . 
. f^tit be r^ii|emb|sre4 too, that a^largepropcntipn of those who are 

most jseealoi^ for the abolition of thc^ slave trade, are men of religiouft 
fedbng^;.^^ w^Teg^4 .^ ^N^ ^ ^JOMiM^^P^^ o£fex^Q^ nq^ 
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tn^jT ffgi^MRiaft, btft'agdnst God. If tli%t« b^ M(e$nieh 6f h^aitKi 
tUrs, wfao can reconcile to their own views ^fChristiatiity) their dwti 
•f«r(iAeous itod infiUkquafe ndCioofr'of tfa^ ^ave trade, by looking be^ 
y^ntkd ^tt'cAjocB iad the cniehifes per{>etrated on the coast md bri 
6)na middle passage, and eren beyond th6 dreadfill destruction of owf 
l^cles'Wbielr efisaes in the West Indies, and all the niiseried of il 
Mpelesil boMdtt^, to a supposed compensatory good ; let theih cbti« 
aldi^ f hat a largt aM^ery biddable poi^ion of their cociAtrym^t* 
iKft dhly titterly disbtoillBTe die e!!n^tence of any sctdh eompentedonf 
iait reject witii'Hdrrer the idea of abettirig injuetiee, cruelty^ ami 
Moodshed, upon the principles of expediency. They CTen regard 
flie d^tibetate admission t>f stich a modve as an aggraTation of tiie 
crime ; becatiaeit implies that roan is wiser than his Creator, whose 
bl^eficeilt purposes) ate thus stij^sed to b(i at irana&ce with h^ 
&99h comtnands. 

""' f '^lll suppose, for the argument's sake, that'these men are ta^ 
rea^sonatiy scrupulous;' stiU their own timid consciences must ^ve 
<fte law to their expectations of the faTOUr or dis&vour 6f God. Can' 
irbe'doubtted then that multitudes of' EnglishttiM, who regard ther 
aiare trade in this lif ht, are much disheartened bild alafmed by thai 
aiirociot^ haticmal idnr? Can they hope as^onfidehtly in the benig-' 
A'ant' dispositions of Providence for the safety of their countr)^, aii^if 
she were - gtiiRless of innocent Mood? On the contrary, many of 
tbem are' much more toftimidated by our persevering pt^ocatkA' 
«f dlvii^ justice in the slbve trade, than by all the burthena and all 
die visible dangers of the war. It alarms them more, and' in the' 
event of actual invasion, would tend more to damp that confidence 
so^essentiflOi in the breast of a soldier, than all the victories of Buona- 
fane. 

In the name then of this large p6rtiot\ of my fellow subjecta^ 
^lata whom none love their cbuntry mbre, than whom none are niore 
>eady to al^e all extremities in her defence; in the name of thoscf 
iriio worship God among us, and adhiit no pleas of expediency^ 
against his holy laws; I earnestly iilnplore from parllamem the intk* 
mediate abolition of the slave trade. 

G^'forbk), however, that I shbuld dissemble ioii this sacred 
subject; and it would be dissimulation to state the uneauness of 
religious minds on account of this great oflbnce, tidthout adding, that 
I think they are justly alarmed. 

Yes! I will dare to avow Mi opinion, that the public calamities 
With which we have been so remarkably visited, ever since theini-^ 
quities of thia commence were kad ^pen tei the national i^onscieuce, 






aiiii'i^fortntttioii was ^fllioiiilty^«ithlieId$ hAVC'lMii ciMliBeinaMAii 
Hhat odkms cat»e. * * ■• ,.»-'♦ ^ .-^ 

It ctfimot be neeettarjr to Kpoiopse, in a Isnd called Cbriaiatiy 
for asmiming in times like the pvesetHy that we^ is««se kicufi^ tbe 
anger of heaven; or for faiimblf Ingiilnag by what ofitences, titfl 
anger is most likely to have been ekcited; At an^ra so portemoua 
tnd akmdng) the atheist indeed, if therebe^s^eh »ciiaraot»r an^ionj^ 
11S9 may behold with a stupid stare the macfaiiid^ of second caiiaeSy 
Witheot raising hb thoughts to tiiat Providence bf wh^ it- ia <S» 
t^tsitd ;, but aQ who believe, that <f verily and indeed there is a Go4 
who governs the earth ;" and espedally the sincere' ChriMiaQ) wiH * 
veeogi^ee'in the afficting^ prodigies of the age, 'the hand of the 
lyiostifigh. 

* That the good or evil destk^es of nations tote often the retiibivk 
' tory appointments of divine justice or bounty^ no roah who believes 
in* die scnptures can doubt: ^ A fruitful ImdrntiijCith He barrai fiH 
^ wickedness of them^that dwell therein/' A thous^ passages 
in hdy writ mi^t be cited to the saitiie effect; as well as tnuliicadeh 
tf examples there recorded of pub&c calamities, which weye«3t« 
f^ssly unposed as pumshments for national uns. ' 
>' What indeed can be ^nore consonant to «nr vbws of die^iHtfitti 
government, whether derived from reveri^or natUN^Teli^^rttett 
, Such retributory justice? Kingdoms have no world to oome<$ oona^ 
vaunities of men will not, asauch, stmd cdlectively) befi»« the judge- 
ment sent of Christ If then, it pleases die. Almighty in Ihs tenft^^ 
l^ral providence, often to punish and reward in a remarkaUte mtan^* 
ner, .the vices, and virtues cS mdividuals; we may reason frmm 
amdogy (that best natural interpreter of the ufiaeen wor^ 6i Ood) 
to 4be probability that natieos wiU sometimes be made teiHustrate 
in th<^ isame way, his justice, power, and meKy. 

It would be easy to shew, that there is in foct a dose amdogy hi 
what is called the ordinary course of providence, between the divias' 
government of states, aod of private persons. Their virtues eiqu^U^p 
tend to prosperity and long life ; their vices to misery and di3Soltt«> 
tion. If the decline and ftill of nations may generally be dated 
from the period of their highiest attainments m art^ and4uxury, thst 
is also the period of their most heinous offences against God ; land 
however opposite the proposition may be to ordinary notions, their 
most cruel sins against man also. But I must abstain at present , 
from abstcact discussions like these.; and rely, as it is r^ht to do m 
siich cases, on the express testimony of ins^ration. « * 

\ In the particolar case in <|uestion> I^ntfght fortify my r^aiarks'if 
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tti^^Sixs&L'l Qnjotnod^ on dfljrt of iki^Dg and ikumiiii^blv, f^ a»lE»»#^ 
)e4ge tlutt tb^ calMftities atiddsofers dl the lini^arpe appoiiiliMiye^ 
of ^ii4fie i^nrdvidetie^^ on «ecmiai' of Otir nflftidM ^^* THe ralerB ^ 
Mr ciifli^ ha^ not kidetd uttdmiite^ t^ l^dbl out to no the pttrti^ 
itflllftrioffisoo^ wMoh ci^ for refdf^ SpifkiM^admonjuoii fiMtt 
Ibe f!i&^ k ia tlie|>iOMOt i^, of a g^eral^Uttd; 4Mtt it is iiot loai 
' tbe right and tho dutf of individuals^ to giro a pa^iilar alid fvaoll^ 
M afipHettdoo to these (lioua Veptidofe. It i» oh^^iiMii «hat a i^stina 
i^o^optioii of our fioii^ i^bethar piivate oi< j^HfHie^ Mvat lio a 6e«e<)^ 
$li^f pptiolde to a ftlDc<ii<o iH!id dilemeila If^t^em 

isoitt of h«a?on ; but cort^denee xtAy ^xvsdiAa us^to discover thetn^^l^ 

and if we 6^r}^ aprf^f tho exanipie^ loid 1^6 deckir^dtii^ceiitalried Itf 

Ae ho^r*seii{^i«v to t<he ease itiquestiot), wo sfatAl' inqiiire in tte 

yHiiper -wily Ibt its lioltfgoi^; stod vrltll' a iiN^r<-fetuiMk«l hope of sHceess/ 

.What can be more sokalrie to evety t-isks^ conoc^tioii^ of th* 

dUi^bo tialiire^ than t4vo causes ivHkh are i^ost froquently as^gnetf 

in eciliptOfo far the chaslisetnent of i&nMna^iiEH^? They are^ Ibr thi^ 

anost pan^the smsof opprossaob,'kijii4tiee^aiBd tioteneoiowardaiM 

paoraiid-Mplaaai a»d the shedding c^ihiioestit Mo(Mi. The o^ 

lUiKse^'Qf' kMlktry itteif «fiiodg' tfho'cfheaen peofde^ WaSrnot rhoroire^ 

iqQMQtIy donoQlioad thai^ tbaie ; nor nto^ severely p«A^h<i£ , 

The passages xA sor^ore #bit:^ iiHg4it he-^kad taOa^ eib<^ aw 

JBttinberless; and it is perhaps only weakening the general effect of 

tbo remark, to ad(^ce examples of them. Yet for the satisftction of 

those who are not salficiently conversoat with the bible, I ofier a fefW- 

jk tbe ttonaxed noto*^* y 

^ The almighty declared himself offendid ^CTen witlr thoaH 8bkinii» 

jbscsfwhkli ware intended to ai^ort hittdntdigtia^n, while op^ession 

#as tmrcformed. «*• fs-it such a fast that \ have chosenf h d&y for a' 

t&anto stffiict his soul? is it to bow down his head as a bulrush^ and' 

to spread saickcloth under him? wilt tliou call this a ^t^ and anac^ 

. ceptaUe dsqr to the Lord? . 

• ^ • • ' . 

2 . ^ «For thus hath th/^Loidof Hosts bmcIi I^j^doiimtvaes aad.cast a 

mount against Jemsalem* This i» the. «it}^ to be visited;; she is. wfao^jc opftrea.^ 

sion in the midst of her ; vio^nce and spoil is heafd ia her i Mov« me contiatt" 

ally is grief and wounds." Jerenniah vi, ^^7, 

** Make a chain ; for the land is fuH of bloody crhne»» tuA the city ]» fbll of 
yioleace : Wherefore I will bring the wotst of the heath«o» . and-lliey ihall'{)oa* 
sess their houses." £zfkitlvii. 23-4. 

«f Therefore thus saith the Xiord ; Yo ha?o apt bei^fiBsd Hirto los in pro- 
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« ^m^sj^^vh to undo the beavy buixknst and ta ^et^tke ji^ipre^aad^gi^. 
ftitcb 1^ that you bieak every ]F«We ?" 

I Npt.ksa cleiur t^MJbitsAiiije eIR&cty arc t)t6 exb^i^tatiana of th^c pro- 
phet Jenemiah: ^^ Ei^fciite y^. jtt4g«>ept said ipghteouanessy and de« 
Ijiver thj& apoUed got of the. hand of the oppressor; aiul dp QOfwjt^cfl^ 
4^ na vMe^ice |x> jthf 8t0aiger» and t^e iatbedes^.por ^the widowy 
BBitl^ shed tePi^ent blood." 

,... These, bow«y«r9 and a tb^usstfid such admomUons w^re dighted 
by |be offending pecs^le; and vhat ivaa the effept? An inyadiiiig: 
aword waa sent U^rougfa the guilty land* Ita tbrone anditsaltars w^re 
oimtuypedt pnd i^ susviving inhabitants^ were diiagged airay by & 
ifaevcile^a ooniiueiior} to gw^n in. tb^. tt}m under opprcawn^ lOid 
to Ulia^ato^in a.miaerabj^ ciqiitivityf the retaliating Justice. of Qod* 
;, W€i^ew«,iipith soch. scriptural, precedents, a^d ^expJaoatiQnsi^ 
the^wi^s of the, almighty before us» to search fpr the causes of the 
^l^asent.dispkafure of heaven \ it.wojidd be natural |o turn iiur eyes 
tpmrds th^staye .ti;a4e9 ^ .accpuiit. otf the specific character, of ^ 
guUt twhifth it invohres; eveii if ita enormoy^oiagiiAtude} did Aot pref 
^pojilic^^.chftUeQgie at^ntion.^ If r^piQe^oppres8i<xi,,?ic4eiice tdT 
tbe poor^ the straiiger, and the deatilute, disb<^est g^ND* and ^br 
«fil4no ftf ii»K)Qent UQod» be putin inqqjsirt again^ £^F^)(mdt.wtei!e 
will they b^.lbi92d but in the .slavjs. trade; except pdeed^in its asa^*^ 
fl^iledfiiw^Wtyy ,th& dregful sb^ery 0|f our cpJon^s^^ , 
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dalmlng liberty every one to his brother, ^hd every man to his neig^hbour : be- 
hbld I proclaim a liiserty for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestifence, 
sad to ^e fiaimitie v and I w31 maike you to be removvd wUh idtllie4»Bgdonis of 
theeaith.'' fereiiiiairaaanr.l?. • . . ,^ , . i .' 

- << The childttnalso of Judab^ and the-ehfldieii of Jeruaifom^ have ye aoid 
unto ilie Greciafis* that ya migbt remove titiem iar fvom.theiiUMider.*^ ^ B(b« 
hold, I will raise them up out of the place whither ye have sold them ; and wiU 
ri^tum your recompence upon your own head." And I will sell your sons and 
your daughters hito the hand of the childrsn of Judah, and tfiey jdiall sell them 
to the Sabeans, toa people &r off: for ihe Lord hath spo'ken it." Joeliii.6, 

r, 8. , 

i **^ Becatua thoohaiit ^loHeA many nattoas, aU theiemnantof the people phalli 
ipoil thee; because of laea's bleed, and-for the violence of the land, of tSie dty« 
aiid . of aH that dwell liierein." <« Wo to him that coveteth an evil cotetoa&neis 
to hi4 house, that he may set his nest on high, that he may be delivered fiom the 
power <rf evil ^^ « Thouhast consulted shame to thy house by cmting off many 
people, and hast sinned agahist thy soul." «* For the stone shall cry put oT the 
walU sod the^beaw put'of the tknber shaU aaBwer it." «< Wo to him that budd- 



« 

' I ktioiixliete zrh maitf %ho sofipose us t^'be iiMfciles» ofpfms^ 
- otv i^ tife Etist ItiifieS) as weil^s the Wtst. But if the siispicicm'M 
applied to our treatment of the fx>or, or the l^reat mass of the ped^ 
pie t it IS utterly unfounded. There is no ateverf in the domiinoiis 
of the East India Gompany) unless the comj^don of ti few domeaitik 
life servants, may deSerte the ifame; and even these are so treat^ed) 
that'their bondage can scarcely be diatingt^hed from freedom. But 
the laibouring classes of the commvmity, are^ in general free ; nay, for 
the' most part,' the agricultural Ittbourers t9i their o>n leasehold 
lands ; for wbicH they pay a fixed and tery modemtie rent. In n6 
p«tt iSf Ihdb are they so happf in this respect^ ieis inthin the British 
terntofies; and if the native princes have ever had cause to com» 
phan of tts ; to their subjects at least, it has been an^ advantage and 
a blesdng, to be transferred to the government of the ^company, i 
heartily i^h we were as inhocent of neglecting their ndoral, and 
«t)irkual improvement, as of impairing their teifiporai welfare.* 

If we cast our eyes around us in this happy island, there is sffl 
less matter of charge ^against the national omscience on the sdore 
of violence and oppression.^ In no other patt of the .globe, are itt 
poor afid helpless sawetl protected by die laws, or so faufnandiy 
nsed f^y Mir ^|»eriors. Nor are the ia^s chargeabto with mji}i»> 
tice towards the less fortunate peasantry of our sister island; thougii 
here perhaps; there is much that ought to be reformed. If the 
legi^^ture be now culpable in regard to Ireland, it is fev omisAiofi 



^th a town with blood, 'ftnd establisheth a city by iniquity." Habakknk it. 

**T^ people of the hind have nsed 'oppression, and eaerciaed robbety, and 
have vexed the poor and needy ; yea they have oppressed the stranger wfong- 
felly." '' Therefore have I pouved out mis^e indignation upon tbenn, I have coo- 
.fiiuned them widi the fire, of my wntth^; tiieir own way have I recompensed upon 
tbfeir head% saitb the Lord.'* Ezekiel xzii, 29—31. 

*^ Behold therefore I have smitten mine hand at thy dishonest gain which 
thon hast made, and at thy blood which hath been in the midst of thee." j^xe- 
kielxxii,13. 

^*By the multitude of thy merchandize they have filled- the midst of thee 
with vioteoe, and thou hast simied: therefore I- win destroy thee." « Thau 
hast defiled thy sanctuaries by the multitude of thy inkiutieSy by the iniquity of 
thy traffic : thefefore will I bring forth a fire from the midst of thee, it shall de» 
vour thee« and I will bring thee to ashesnponthe earth> &c.-*-and thou ahaU bee 
t^orroTy and.neier shall diou be any moie." £zejciel.sxvui» 18y 19. 

» « 

* It is but just to say, that the late gQvelnoi»^;ener9d ma»|uit Wrileileyy iMs 
very laudably disposed to promote the leligigiishistnictiacief the natives. * 
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lid |)#g)oct| iiai«];4hli|i fer.{N)M^ Pf!mi'* ||^|e4im»|4)m AHHb frit* 
ftpiB apy of aM>«9 w»rig^t^i^ i»'UV4pl^ ^x* .^Vfi^ ^14 «Wr«»Qmi 
l|K of ppir;er» vrbich «re.so,pecHU9rly pfenftivie.t^^fBayfip* * 

If therefef^ w* ^« fulfeiiQg £af such o£rpn«(9j» 4ii barf. upih4(|f. 
ppoyoke4 th^ acfmrgi^ of the Mpst Higl)^ if U be a» tbe pfs^eOpr f»f 
t^ poor and d«stiti}(^ tbat Qod baa eat^r^ into j«i4gDaoi»t witb 0% 
VQ*mi^ ( n^peat„ )qok l^ Afrii^ «n4 to tb^.Weat IiMtt^si fpi* ^ba 
c^tt^ea pf hi|f vra()i. S^it the magmtndo <^ tb^ wm(» i^f ih#.^«»» 
tliadat still mv tbm ttieir ^pedfip c^rne^y #itt ^pdiit^ dh^p D^ 
Pf^ne copduaipn. 

Near. 37,OOQ unhit|>p7 nken, watiie% itod ^ildreai are Ti^ir 
carried by i)a frc^A tbjair opiive lai^d to a &f dtata^t f^MH^y ; .|bef»» 
|p perish premfiturelf; or to end tbeir days in hopeltas captivit]^ 
iQid.booda^fs.'*^ Tjof^y b^^ ginen ua no, pfieocai ih^ybave} fi>rtb« 
inp^, ptvrt,. eoQuviitted no crime .^vea agatnat iMir coiifitr]Fi9eii« . 
i^orthy pf exil0 or slavery ; the i^otive of our /traoappi^lil^ ' theow h 
pvre Qodefecated $yiuric9« Yet by our bandat and by wr-iutjoire* 
Hient) ti^e de»reat tiea of oaHivei^^ barbM^^ualy rent aaimdeF; tbci 
kiifbapwl is dr»g99d fii^m the emia of bi^^ wifo, die ionooeiK <2bi)d 
fipDak the bpaoaa of its paiMta, und tho'crte* oS tbeiregoiiiiaeA fcelv 
pgaqtmendedoi^y by the «ilence of despair, Att))4»itiom4iit«(eit/ 
HMiaand abrieka ant) groans, ottered by the belpleaa vktima of Si»t*t 
iah violeneof are entering the ear of the Moat Higbi Ae righteoM- 
judge of the irbole eahb»jii>d demanding ▼engeanee/Bgifeat ua. 

While our slave. sbips) like hungry vukurest hover continuaUf ^ 
over the coasts of that hapLsss continent, dreadful are the hprrora ;# 
in the interior by which their victims are prepared. 

TkM. exportaUe slavery of Afiicay is fpr the ^»ost part, tb^ pro* 
Afjta^ only of, crimea which .we directly oriadiceetiy ^tbimlafee* §ikm . 
wret^ied natives to commit ; and by our means^ every species«o£> 
liusery, is continually propagated through the greater part of that- 
vast continent. Treachery, false accusation, man-stealing) midf 
night rapine, and conflagration, are ord]i>ary means, by which in aid 
of that more copious soprce, captivity in war, our demand iipr aiave^i . 

* ThenoinlMrof sUTsa carried fiom Africa ia 1864, in flktpsclNUfdeiit 
$nm Gteet Britain, 8un)o«ng their eargoes to have equalled, mad not eaoeededy , 
Hie nmnbers litnited by law, was 36,899. (See Sir W. YoungH West Indian 
.Cetmaon Place Book, page 8.) This account^ however, compriaes the slaver 
ships trading wukr Mfititk tohmt* only. If the British slave tiwd», canitA on 
puder American and I)anish colour prior to t^ act of last seasioii, weie in- 
fiMed» the dreadful amount of the hamaa ▼ietima inuofllated attlift ihtfxiief : 
e|]f aatioQa^aNmaat mpkiJ^giaailrfisli^l^ 
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W'MlM'i*^^ aMi^vfhM%r^4iie Cre^uiHief ef these erisiet, niatr be^; 
«effie« 10 msii a gTMiter tevror 0tati the ito <»f the desert^ tp'tte^ 
dbntnipdon of -ett intioeeiit eomm^ftet end dvQ iniercouvse betweeQ 
ieditidttate; fiie^iii^nt end dre«4f«l wars are kindled between theif 
|i^ atateB, for the sdle p«iT|iose ef ebtalnieg t^ptwe^ to barter wilb 
eiHT mercbemsribr Ifaeaiina and lu^suriea ol Enrofie. 

Nor i« war only increased in jpeint of frequency ; ite bortid fea^ 
tttfes are rendered ^ 4$iore * dreadftd, l>y the same dete^ctable mth 
li^«-^Pepul0t|^ yillagee am beset at niidnight) by areaed-bands, who 
after killing all that make resistance, carry <yff, to a moi% dreadful 
£lbe^ such of tiieir pnaonersaa' are'fit ioHr servitude; leaving of 
eeurse to.pert6b» aM who (torn age or infirmity » ^pen^ upon the 
more vigereus Ibr support. 

That thie desciiptiaii of the sources of ex{M>rttibIe slavery is stiict*"^ 
ly tme^ all who wUl take the trouble of reading the most decisive 
piMeevid^ce) a>af be fully convinced. Their effects <hi the state 
of nsanners imd society in Africa may be easily conceived : and where - 
man b made at once so wretched and so guilty, it may scarcely ex«» ' 
eke adi&30fial h'ofror, to reflect what enorino^tf and various destruc-" 
tien of human Kfe, must directly or collatetalty result, from the samo ' 
detestable commerced This murderous waste, hoyevef, Is of fef 
greater e:ctent than the uninformed suppose. Many of the unhappy 
captive&'are brought to the shores of the Atlantic from very remote 
|»art$ <^ the interimT eeuntry ; andin their way have extensive desarts ' 
to pai% where 80 mmy eSEtemal hardships and sufferings are added 
to the anguish c^their miitds, that of thdse who originally set out Ibr" 
the coast, a great numberpeiish miserably on the' jourhey.* 

Exportalde slarvery then^ is not only the fruit of atrocious crimes, 
and eipqdtoit^! wretchedness ; but this fruit Is not, and fixmi the hature 
of the caie cannot be, thriftily gather<^d* The hapless country, for 
every bdndsmaft placed in the hold of a slave ship, is deprived of 
much more than a shigle life. 

* But a stilt further waste of human existence takes place in that. 
lool prison itsel£ The mortality on the short passage which ensues, 
among persons chi^y in the prime of &&, is by the last accounts 
e^ial to five in eveiy htmdred ; even when the excesses' of a blind 
and merciless avarice are controlled by the riegulations of the acts 
made to limit the carrying tradc.t 

* Some tnily tkoekhigitoeirscWns of tiiis triitli may %c foahd is Mr. Park^* 
t ^br W. ToHo^West India ClOBiinopk Fltee JMi^ fvIA^ v -<.< t 



tit 

Much greater proportions of the slaves 'w{|icK^afiiv& ih the Wedt 
Iftdies, are confessedly brouglit to ih untimely and speedy d^aaidb, by 
the MeoBoningj ortfaming to compulsory labouf, in out''isltnds;* and 
on the whole, it may fairly be calculated, that not less tlnMilhv!«9 
liuman beings are directly, or indin^tiy sacriftceA in AlHca, on tht^ 
middle passage, and in the West Indies, in order to place a single 
»Belisoned liegro upon a sugar plantation. 

Such is the murderous nature of this intercourse ivith Africa, 
which opprobriously to the character c^ commerce, is known by the 
name of the slave trade. 

If we were to compute the homicides which it has produced uncc 
^0e first embarked in it, -^e amount would s^AiostiNCceedcredH^ty* 
Perhaps it would be no extravagant, though a horrible pfoposldKil^ 
that a sword of divine vengeance which should utterly extirpate the 
whole population of England, would hat^ly exact more than life for 
Uki for the innocent blood with which we are justly chargeable.! 



.. * By » pobliQ doouaeat, in the poHessiofi of . 4iiA tn^^ty's n(iiiiiifitefs, it a^^ 
pears that i^ TrinidMia a full mtmty of between eighJ: and alu^ thousausd i|n{X9irt; 
fd negroes had. perished in two years. To eoahle the . reader to,c(}nceive tl^e 
.complicated miseries which brought them to their end, it would be necessary to 
give much, and very shocking information, respecting the settlement of new 
lands in the West Indies, 

,, It is reported that a great number of Chinese have lately been carried, by 
whofie.piociiieiiient I know Bot, to that island. It is impo«s8>le,hei« ta^xgmtt" 
.' ^ false 'Views oa whichsvf^ aii^ped^los«!ate,the new lands by free 1^ 
bouren has been built ; bat I seize this opportunity to protest publicly against \j^ 
as a {^poa^xous and cruel ei^periment., 

t ^f • Edwards estimates the total import of negroes into the British colotties, 
from 1680 to 1786, at 2,130,000, but admits that this is much less than was com- 
monly supposed ; and it may, I conceive, be reasonably taken at three millions. *^ 
In 1^87 the importation was 31,0^. (History of West Indies, vol. 2, book 4, 
chap. 2.) From 1795 to 1804, the numbers carried from Africa in British ship^, ' 
^ere 380,893. (West India Common Place Book, page 8,) and these may be 
presumed to have been chiefly carried to colonies then in oar possession ; becat^ 
our foreign slave trade was, during that period, chiefly carried on under American 
and other neutral colours. 

I cannot immediately refer to any authentic informadon as to the state nf the 
trade during the two fast years, or during the years from 1788 to 1794 inclusive ; 
but as it has progressively increased during the last twenty years, it will be a very 
moderate estimate to take the importation in the years last preceding each of 
those periods, as the average oi the whole. The importation hi 1787, thmfoie, 
being 21,023, that in seven yean to the end of 1794, was at ;least 147,151 ; asd 
i)ie ia^Nmaiicm (^ ^04 Miv 36^&99»we ni^ 



It,|r9#d.be quke hicotiftfiptible Mfith the peces^ry limits cijUiin 
yfqvl^i ta,st^te> even in tlie ](|^ost^iunqtmary manner^ th«; dreadful op- 
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From 17S7 to 1794 ii^qluMve 


147,151 


From that tirnc to 1804 


380,893 


In 1§05 and 1806 


73,798 



Total 3»623,86dl impotted int6^tfae 

||lt>m^<tBa? <&&st^ ;0f West India^avery,. oanfiQt be .mscertaiufd i M w^ ii»9^ 
gaess at it froni the following data. Mr. Edwards asserts, that frdm authentic 
Ksts of entries in his possession,, there were imported into Jamaica, from 1700 1© 
1786, 610,000 negroes, and we ca not suppose less than lflO,000 to have been on 
&e island at the commencement of that period.' From 1786 to the end of 179?^ 
j^e numbers imported, on the ordinary proportion which Jamaica has had <^>f the 
whMe British trade, could not be less than 30,000. Tbtese numbers together 
^voaldgiye, Mippo^ng the bifths to equal the deaths, a popdlatiori at the -end e£ 
379S of 740,600 slaves; wheveasMr Bdwardspublishing in June 1793, estimated 
tbeir numbers^ at 250^000, being less by 490,600i, than the numbers inf^potted ; an^ 
even this, was near 40,000 more thin the amount of the last poll tax returns. (Se* 
fUstory of Jamaica, vol. i, book 2, chap. 5.) The lossv therefore, in thifrisland* 
would be near two-thirds of the whole number imported, if it were not for a de^ 
iluctioft that is doe on account of the numbers re-exported ; which Mr, Edwavdft 
estimates to hayebeen in Jamaica, about Hooe-fifth part of'tbeimpoii:; Attowiiig» 
by this rule, 1^130 to have been re-exported* the lose wUl be reduced to 362,480^ 
«( nearly one half. 

^ It may perhaps be objected, that in the loagperiodheve taken, a gteatpiropor* 
tjon. of the w|ix>le number imported, must have died, even under the mildest 
Ueatment, and under circumstances the more favourable tp longevity ; and that 
ike calculation, therefore, for the most part, only proves that the births have hot 
equalled the deaths. 

But I answer first, that it is impos^ble to suppose the growth of native popu* 
hl^ion to have been kept dowti by, any means, that have, not at the .same time 
ahor^ned the jives of t^e adults ; espedaUy considering how extrem^y prdific 
negroes are in other places, under far less favourable circumstances of climate 
atul local situation. Secondly, that it is an error to suppose that the difcrence 
between the numbers imported, and the remaining population, constitutes the 
whole loss by mortality. On the contrary, Renumbers of childj^n* born and 
prematurely cut o^ during so long a period, in an old settled island like Jamaica^ 
may be fairly supposed to have much more than equalled the whole import. 
While we deduct then from the amount of a mortality produced by oppression 
among the parents, wc must add to that which wjts produced by the same cause 
among the children. , 



tlie coI<»)i^ to whicii we carry them. A subject so cc^oasji^ so kn- 



Kor is it an ansvter to say, that a great proportion of infaitta^ ««^ ^Hefis 
pensh wiflumt SAtainftig t» ttuikwitf ; for ftucb a s^npltn >of fciftfis'is also foittliy 
wtee, oppfcanon dofi* not cast, as -ware than equcU the lo^ Mid maktt tlie 
fisidg greatly exceed ttie deciining-geseiratiOB; 

It is true, that among new-imported negroes Hhe neiales shamefuKy outnum* 
1)erthe females ; bur let it be put on the other side of the account that, these a^ 
ahnost all in the prime of Kfe, when added to the ancient stock. 
' ' If with aH th%bIightsto which infancy is subject, and all the barretmessof a^, 
the grove of human society^ still elsewhere full of leaves from shootfflif ks n^ibU 
M :^fiowth^ vffiat tttiB«riiMiG« of f^ag« wtndd^lie tH»ttpiaOMMKNft <tf Bvttt mOA* 
fOdes of exotic seedlings in their lull beaming have prodoced^, 4i«d^«heylcMiili4» 
gtbtalsoil^ '■■ 

If after all, soch objections should be allowed to djminhih the tale of attn^f 
murder, a Hiore than equal addition might be made on the latter view to the 
dipeadfttt eharacter of' the system. It has probably hindered the increase of our 
ifiteitest by fbur times the number of millidns that if has diiectFif dt^troyed. 
' * The YiirMtality in-nei^settledcotbnie^, is notoriously far greats than in sdck iti 
fike Jsmalcsr) lAvtf4i«%n'hftngincoklVa^on| and therefoie if « ift6iety df the'itf« 
j^ortidf MEfgrocs have p««matiwely perished' in that iahtod, to suppose thst tfafe sam^ 
jjlMpoitloA of all the daves4>ro«ight to e^r coloniefr in general^ has- met the -saintf 
ftte, wilt be probably.fiirtoo low an estimate.— If so, we are guilty of the blood atf 
-well as the misery, of above one million eight himdred thousand of oar feltow 
l^'ngs^ by premature mortality, the eiFects of their rigoitnis bondage, in our coto»* 
Aks 'alone/ 

, Bfwttie dbf^adfUl account by no Mteahs endfelki^ : fdr we hairetb adl tfte-gr^ 
4tt»iber8'lM«^ttpoir itie^paMage; and -^ the coisf, prfor ^tttFtheSr depaptvHi from 1^' 
which, during the hmg period that preceded the Slave Carrying Acts, was prohi^ 
h^atlsast l^ per cent, snd ire haVe neset to v^en the basi^of cempntatiOn< by 
ilie whole amount, of oiir tmilt directly* from Africa to foreign colonies, or witl^ 
fiweign ships on the coast. This has always borne a large proportion to the whole? 
o£aur cofoniai impofts. By the tables' fumislVed by Sir W. Young in his rec6ntf 
work, it appear}, that at the two different periods to which his acitOiint of our 
lbreigki'Sia«« tradbivdatef. Viz; ITSf and 1^02, it eomt>fl8ea'^rly'4"7ths^ parts of 
aft osrAi^rts from JWfrkau - And of 20^658 sUves 8Uppliedfto>fereij;n«olonicir i«i> 
the latter year, only 5389 were le-ekported from British islands. On the whoUi^ 
ismay bev^ m«deratMy computed^tfitw&haVesent fWmi Africa, induding the 
vast numbeni that used to be scdd by our ships on the coast to the French and otfae* 
foreigners, two^thirds as many in all as we have irtiported into British colonies'; 
sind therefore if we have carried directly to the latter 3,622,865, we have piSdhrahiy 
43i|)atriated in alU abovi six milBonS of these unhappy fellow-cresitures. t<et x\t& 
Vosson the passage, and in the foreign colonies^ upon this addhional mtiltitnde bef 
ftefaoaadt ^md then let joa take into 'the account the enormous waste of li^ thst 
must have been pmduoed in Africa, in the ledncing^ by war, by cooflagratipi^ 
n)asssiGre> andaU oujc other ordinary manufactoi^frin thai cmtty^siiE mlUisiiEc^ 
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i^rtdiity so mucfi tnisfe^resemed^ and so fitde understood^tequires tQ 
be illustrated in a treatisel^f no small extent} confined to that singly 
object : and such a treatise I have already^ promised to submit to the 
|Pl^)ic^.mileas the intereaU of hum^anity should happily cease to^ de-^ 
j^mandit Meandme I mil in general affirm, that our W9 agains^ 
that^devoted raoe in tltt New Worhl, would even exceed tibose with 
which we are justly chargeable in Africa, were it not for the conude* 
ration that they are much less generally known in this country, and 
therefore less deeply afiect the consciences of the people at .large* 

If the guilt of tlie slave trade, in respect of the nature of the of* 

f<^c^ itse)f, be enormous, how much more when we ocmsider th^ 

.peoUiar <)bligittio»a which we have kagowed as anation to a heniyi 

^mout Previdenee. '..... 

Who are the people that liave provoked God thus heinouslyi 
but the same who are among all the nations of the earth, the most 
eminently indebted to his bounty ? . He has given to us an unexam* 
pled portion of civil liberty f and we in return drag his rational 
|:reaturea into a most severe and perpetual bondage. Social happi« 
tmm has been showered upon us with ^gular profusion ; and w^ 
tear from oppressed minimis every social, nay, almost every human^ 
comfort. In short, we cruelly reverse in our treatment of thes&un^ 
happy brethren, all the gracious dealings of God towards ourselves; 
For our plenty, we give them want ; for our ease, intolerable toil | 
for our wealth, privation of the right of property ; for our equal lawS| 
unbciitted violence and wrong. Science shines upon us,.with her 
meridian beams ; yet we keep these degraded feliow-creatures, ii^ 
^e deepest shades of ignorsoice and barbarity. Morals and man<4 
ners, have happily distinguished us from the other nations of Eu» 
rbpe; yet yre create and cherish in two other quarters of the globe^ 
an unexampled depravity of both. A contras^t still more opprobri- 
om remains. God. has blessed us with the purest effulgence of the 
pQspel ; and yet we dishonour by our slave trad^ the Christian nam&2 
«nd^ p^petuate the darknesft of Paganism among miUion& of our feli^ 
low^ereatures. 

At this time of war, attd impending danger,* other striking con^ 
trasts arise, between the treatment which we have long received from 
the Almighty, and that which we give to our poor Afric^ bre^ 
thrcn. He has girt our i^l^ with a, bulwark which for ages haa 

• , ^ * ■ • 

f^\t in «he prime of lif«» into a itate of expoftaUo bondage. Wkea the whol^ 
«f these di«adful items are piitt(^setbcr,the coniectiiie in the texi wili perha^a 
appear tobe no exctsMve est^nate. 
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not l)een broken ; ^^rar has scarcely during a century and a half], a 
brief and slight civil contest or twO| excepted, vi^ted our happy soil ; 
and its horrors for the most part have been too remote, to excite 
even a fear of its contact. To devastation by foreign armies, we 
have been strangers for many centuries. In short, our domestic ex- 
emption from the miseries of war, has been perhaps unparallele'd 
apong nations. But the eye of an all-seeing (^od, beholds in Africa, 
a contrast dreadful indeed ; and of which much favoured Britain is 
the chief, as wefL as inost guilty, author. There, the wretched vil- 
li^r can at no time lay dowa his head in safety, secure from being, 
before the rising sun, the victim of a predatory invasion. To fill 
our slave ships, the sword, the fire arms which we furnish, and the 
torch of mvlnight conflagration, ravage that hapless land ; and war, 
in its terrors at least, if not in its actual inflictions, is nearly in- 
cessant. . By Britsd^ both the arms and the motives are supplied ; 
by Britain, those horrid consequences of captivity, eternal exile and 
bondage, are chiefly inflicted. The cominerce, the maritime ener- 
gies, which to ourselves impart security, and internal peace ; are in 
our bands, the instruments of unspeakable misery to helpless and 
unoffending millions. 

Do we shudder at the idea of those calamities which a success- 
ful invauon would bring upon our country ? They would, as I have 
faintly attempted to shew, be indeed dreadful ; and a united people 
ahould prepare to make every sacrifice, and to encounter every dan- 
ger, by which they, may be averted. But while we contemplate 
these menaced evils; while we deprecate them in our closets,^ and 
in the house of God ; let conscience fairly suggest to us what more 
dreadful invasions we are hourly abetting in Africa! how much 
worse than even French bondage, is the captivity which we multi- 
ply, and perpetuate among her innocent children ! May the merci- 
fol disposer of all events, avert from us, guilty though we are, the 
horrors of a foreign yoke ! but let not tlH)se who can,, and will not, 
deliver us from the imjnous crime of the slave trade, join, in this 
prayer for our country; lest it should from their lips oflend, rather 
than propitiate, the just governor of the world. 

The obstinate adherence to this crime, with which we have too 
kmg been chargeable, is another aggravation by which divine justice 
may be reasonably supposed to have been provoked ; for persever- 
ance in guilt, after admonitions to reform it, has in what we know of 
#ie course of Providence towards nations, been usually added to the 
oflence> before the scourge has been inflicted. 
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Tlie iniquities of die sbve trudo tare of ancient date. Ducing a 
loDg cour^ of years it has been a standing ciime of England to ex* 
port Negroes from Africa) and sell them into a cruel bondage in the 
colonies. 

But of a stubborn and obdurate mind, long perseTerance in a 
particular sin is not conclvisive evidence. An inveterate, as well aa^ 
a recent, criminal -habit, may have had its origin in ignorance, or 
heedlessness : ahd if conscience has at first been blind, or inadvOjr'- 
tent, the error IS more likely to be confirmed, than diminished by the 
length of the sinful practice.* The divine justice and mercy, there- 
fore, are most clearly.vindicated, when to long forbearance, awaken* 
ing expostulation is added, prior to the avenging stroke. Accord- 
uigly* ^0 are told that Noah preached righteousness to his contem- 
poraries, prior to the overwhelming deluge^ We find Lot, expos- 
tulating with the inhabitants of Sodom, before the fall of the aveng- 
ing fire from heaven. Moses and Aaron were sent repeatedly to 
adnlonish the Egypti^s, lOid to demiUid the dismission of the op- 
pressed Israelites, before the various plagues which fell upon that 
devoted land, successively chastised its contumacy. Above all, tho 
dreadful scourges which were inflicted upon the stiff-necked, though 
chosen race, were always preceded by an open exposidon of their 
»ns, and earnest calls, to repentance ; till at last the warping voice 
of the Messiah himself, loudly denounced those full-blown iniquities, 
which, were consummated by their rejection of that sacred m<Hiitor, 
and were soon after punished by a terrible destruction.-*-— * Amidst 
so n^y signal ei^amples of this righteous mode of dealing of the 
Most High, we have one, in which the obduracy of the human heart 
relented, and the uplifted scourge Was withdrawn ; for at the preach- 
ing of Jonas, Nineveh repented and was spared. 

In alarming conformity to these scriptural precedents, will be, 
found the conduct of Providence towards this long &voured nation, 
upon the hypothesis that severe chastisements fpr the gxiilt of the 
slave trade, have been already felt, and that still severer are now ap^ 
proaching. 

The extreme wickedness of our African commerce, and of the 
colonial oppressions which it generates, were, till about 19 years 
ago, but little known to the British public at large ; and even our 
most intelligent statesmen and senators, had but impeifect concepr 



* It is well known, that queen Elizabeth was persuaded, that the Negroes, car- 
ried from Africa to her colonies, were volunt^ emigrants ; and expreas^ a piotis 
horror at the idea of taking them bv force. 



Vmh of t|ie imrnbcr «id esftani of Itew fooi oibM ithkii^ BiMUb 
Mihj^ts had long been perpetcatiag wgaiml the Negro raee, upon 
iu^h sides of the Atlantk.^r^'nko mode of pmcurii^ ^e$ m AfiaeSf 
«nd the horrid effecuof our eoorinous and inoEeftttng demud Ibr 
^eiH) in that ill-fiaited region, iVere distinctly known only to the <ri>» 
scyre and sordid intfividoals Ig w la ed iately ei^gii^ i%that epffdbrl^ 
ous tr8ffic.-««»-»Some omde notiensproTttled) that men were tffijus&> 
ly torn froiJi thdr nadre land In AfHcay and oppressed in the WM 
Ihdia ishnds; but the detidl said the extent of their wrongs, ivep^ mn 
investigated and unknown. It wiss not clearly understood^ tha. mul^ 
titudes of cruel murders were chargeable upon the British iiation» as 
the ordinary effects of the slave trade. , 

• " The times of this ignorance God winked at.** 

* It pleased him in the inscrutable counsels of his provideiijsey 
wherein compensations ibr temporal evil, rich enough tomakeilis 
permission just, uid benefiqent, are reserved for the virtuous suflhr* 
ec, that the cruellies of our traders snd cotonists, should be )m^ 
ihrouded in obscurity, and unarraigned at the national bar« 

But the greamess and suddenness of the light, was at length as 
temarkable as the Jong duration of the darkne9SH-.^in the year it^T^ 
(he wronj^s oi the oppressed Africans, forcibfy ^tracted ^e-litteft-* 
tion, and exdted the compasakHh of some able and eminent men. 
Their case was powerfolly stated to the public, and still more pow«^ 
erfuily brought into Parliament. The moral feelings of the naiioii 
were appealed to, and the appeal was at &tst very &voun^ly rec^v-^- 
^^.-.pity, remorse, and indignation, were idmost iimversaUy kispir* 
ed ; except, indeed, among that too lai^e tiid powerful pcoportioBr 
of our fellow subjecfts, wkK»se private int^<ests and ootmeetions^ or 
prejudices bom of such influence, bound tliem lo the «de of the oo* 
tbnies. 

This appesd to the national conscience, was not 8U|^x>ited mer<ely> 
by tlie exeruons of individuals, or by private and hasty e^i^txttnaAms^ 
of the case. Obvious and seetningly icre^sdble, though the moffal 
considerations were that demanded an aboliuon of the slave trads, i^ 
ilras made the subject of deep and long Investigation. The great in- 
quests of the crown, and the people; the privy coimcil, and house' 
of commons, went into elaborate inquiries respecting the nainfe 
dnd extent of those crimes, whereof the na^a stood ttrraigned by- 
some of its most respectable members: and while evidence wa6> 
received or the part of the accusers, every opportonky was given 
to those who profiftd byjthe alleged iniquities, to deny, extenuiite,- 
or excuse them. Sren the immediate perpetiatora of those comes/ 
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Were r^eemd '$» witmsees mihetr owiT favour. A deniid lipoB Ih^ 
wofd «f an Affkui trader, or WM Indili pr^nietor, of any charg<^' 
bywhidi his^wn interest and character yrtre assailed^ was adn^ 
ted as^elf , a» the teMmoHy of those who were ifable to bo selfish 

Inquiry, lhet#)re, if toot impartial, was at fea^t, hot partial to tlic 
icct iter s Y et what wbs the result ? 

' To state the aiuhstastce of the evidence, eren in'the most cont» 
pendbus form, Wobld be to demand the perusal qI* a large volume^ 
' upon k subject not likely 1 fel&r to obtain the ttttention which it pre^ 
eo^n^ntlf 'deserves, at this alarmihfg juncture.— But the general ef^ 
feet, is sufRclent for my purpose, and may be briefly told. The slavd 
trade was condemned in the house of Commons, the only branch of 
t\ie legislature tfiat g^ve an early opinion upon the evidence, in die 
most disift>erate and satisfactory way. That immediate reforma* 
tion was not voted, is a himentable truth \ but the reprobation of the 
slave trad^ upoti moral principles, was not on that account less de^ 
eiafve, as a parBameBtary verdict, of its iniqtHty. It was even more 
8»*perhal)Sf tha^ had the just practical consequence been instanUf 
adqpted. There were enemies enough fo virtuous reformation, to 
carry a vote f6r d6lay ; but even these, with the exception of a self- 
* intereMed few, were as strongly of opinion that the aboUtionof the 
Ira^ ^as amoral dtity, as thejr opponents: nay, they admitted, that 
ev€n Mie imperious motives of a supposed political necessity, the 
ground upoh which they voted against an immediate reform, wouW 
not jusdfy the suspension of the measure beyond a period of eight or 
ten'yekrs. 

To those who cai^ not, or will not, undertake the laborious task 
of examining the printed evidence, more complete satisfaction as to 
Ihe enormity of this national crime cannot be offered, than arises 
from the confessions of those senators by whose votes it was pro- 
thieted. Doos any man dotibt that the slave trade is a system of 
gigantic guilt, let him go to their speeches for conviction. The ta* 
hmts of some of these men were very eminent, their diligence ex- 
treme, their sceptical dexterity in political discussions ctiaracteiisti- 
cally great. Can it be believed then, that they would have conceded 
to their opponents, ground so formidably strong, as the admission of 
the mottA duty of terminating this traffic at an early period, if the 
*flto of the evidence before the iiouse had not irresistibly demand- 
ed such a concession ? Were the giiilt of a convict, whose execu- 
tion had been respited, matter of doubt, what could be stronger 
satislhciMft tfcJMi to siay, that tl>e friends ut whose earnest solicitation 
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U»iUs had jfoc a while be«|iftlMtre4 hBd.coQ£«$s^thfe justice qf the 
sentmice i and. petitipiiod for.no m<ire thai^ a teo^mry stfiy of eze- 
culion? 

While the nttlure, aod mfgrnlucje of this gnu^d ini^ipty^ Y^re 
thus incontestiblf^stablbhed in point of evidencei it pleased Heaveo, 
to aid the efiect which the dbplay of its huiecma &«||jli:ea was fitted to 
produce^ h^ various modes of direct »)d strong oxpostukticm. , Not 
only was a flood of light poured upon the conscience of the^ nation, 
which before lay sleeping in darkness, but a yoice clear and loud* as 
ever spoke without miracle to man^ called upon it to awf^y and 
eapape &om the judgments of God. From the happy tcpotuie of o^r. 
constitution, the public mind has many organs, through which knoir- 
ledge, pditical as well as moral, ca^ be conveyed with peculiar faci- 
lity ; and through .them all, were the p^<^le of England address^ed 
upon this occasion, in the most impressive manner. In parliament^ 
the call for reformatioxi, was supported by ^ concert of splendid ta* 
loots, such as perhaps waa never employed before, ip the siipport of 
any .national measure 1 Nor was the credit of high station, wanting to 
give weight to the persuasions of eloquence ; though its official in- 
fluence, was fatally withheld. 

Supposing it, to have been the will of God,, that the result.of ^lis 
gittfid ipvestigation should furnish clear evidence of our sinful cba- 
vaster as, a people, it is not difficult, to discover, why while Quch 
strong expostulation was addressed to the conM^ons, both in and 
out of parliament} the influence of government was peutralij&ed, 
through an opposition in sentiment which prevailed between differ-, 
ent members of the caUnet. Certain it is, that the theory of our. 
constitution, was in tins case followed in prfu:tic^, with a much closer 
^rrespondence than is usual ; and perhaps than is generally expe- 
dient; and that there never was known in parliament upon any ques- 
tion of equal interest and importance, since the influence of the crown 
succeeded to the awe of prerogative, so absolute a iieulf ality on the 
part of the administration. 

The call thus fairly, and thus solemnly, made upon the pa^lia- 
inent and peofde of England, thongh admitted to be just, has not 
hitherto alas ! led to repentance. Like Pharaoh, we promised for 
a moment to let the people go ; but like hii% we speedily relapsed, 
and persevered in following the counsels of national avarice, in de*' 
fiance of that voice of conscience, which is the undoubted messenger 
of God. Our public affront to the Majesty of Heaven, in tliis view, 
exceeded that of Pharaoh ; for he appears to have doubted, till con^ 
weed by repeated plaguj^s, that I^ses sj^e hj divine authority ; 
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wheireasy Cbtisti^s tould tiM qtiesdbiftlie au&(Mit]r ntikn^ i»fei«d 
principles, with the practical demands of which we nevertbdlesft 
refused to comply. » 

I have .not time to eJtaitaine those stfangc imQ intonststent ex- 
clises, that were ofibred by some fe8pectsd)le individuals^ in parlk« 
ment, fhr withholding immediate refymiation.' They werenotonl^ 
unsound in moral principle, but founded on assumptions of tets that 
are demonstrably untrue; and most of their authors have smce^ 
either actively or passively, departed in conduct from those pracd* 
cal conclusions to which their own arguments led.-^— But no man 
can read the parliamentary ddMtes on the slarve trade, v4thout per« 
ceiving the chief motives upon which the majority acted. The 
sordid consideration of commercial expediency, was in reality th^ 
ground upon which the solemn' call upon the national conscience wai 
effectually repelled; and mo^l principle was deliberately sacrificed 
by a national assembly, upon the altar of public interest. 
> Now what vras this, but a public and systematic defiance of the 
authority of God ?— tHad the alleged notion of effects compensatory 
in pouit of humanity, that mdst specious, though preposterous plei^ 
been ever so sincere, and well founded ; still such a perseveranee in 
acknowledged iniquity, would have been opprobrious to a Christiaa 
legislature ; and, as I believe, without a precedent in any age or na- 
tion.^— If individuals, in idming to produce good by a breach of tb^ 
<Kvine law, contract presumptuous guilt ; more obviously still may 
it be pronounced of nations, in such cases, that *^ their condemnation 
is just.*' In public morals, still more than in private, an infraction 
of acknowledged principles of the divine law, is ill compensated by 
any imaginary good consequence, while it is peculiarly affronting to 
the majesty of heaven ; for this false principle, always implies that 
God is not the best judge of the tendency of his own institutions ; 
and when irreverence to the deity, finds admisdon into senatorial 
assemblies, the example must be fatal indeed. 

Murder, let it be remembered ; deliberate, crudj and wide-ex* 
tended murder, is an in^putaible, though by no means the only sin, 
continually produced by the slave trade. Thousands of innocent 
lives rapidly destroyed, and tens of thousands consequentidly, and 
most miserably wai^ted, are annual fruits of our African commerce : 
yet this, and still deeper guUt, is openly persisted in by the vote of 
a British pariiament, for the sake of the supposed temporal good oi 
be produced by.it, and the temporal evils that are feared from re* 
formation. 

We even aggravated this violation of the law of God» by alleging 



jlrade* Tke anigilto trndbaAoKk trf ii CkiMm kgi^latiiret to pmi&f 
cute fcr yean to comet a Cftr«er of acknowledged ^ppreasum- Md 
MMdihed, ope* ^rioalplea «f saitional <oBveDieiic«»,Meiiia to amoimt 
to a ttD) ivMcb tiot only Id itadof veo^ bvA in Us Idod) is unpreced^bt* 
«i »d eoornioiM. ^ It ia acooettmaclOM deidali^f ^e aafromacf of 
Codi! a kiad of kigh treaaoa agatot llie mafettf of heai^^ 

What made the nainBGrea in tba alroetsof Dttb&i aome f eai% mgo% 
4iSerttift in the apeciaB of crimoj from on&iafy imitder^ \m^ ^k% 
tniutmxn ptmclSf^ on which they we^e perpetn^ed ? The rebek 
had not yet enthroned a Q^Orper, or erected a repvMk i nei thet -hsaire 
«»^ yet aet op the image of tommerce in St PaniV Cathedral ; hut 
ive carry slaughter 4mong the innocent eufajects of the king of hea- 
ven, as Emimtt and hb MkmerSy among the tubjeeilai ^ an ^earthly 
king, in op^ cooiMapt of his laws ; because tbare is an objectt>f 
^sloyal attachment: in our hearts, which we afow^edly prrfer lo-eur 
attegiance. We say, <* It ia true O God, thy hrws are good» hoc #^ 
laws of commerdal policy are botter**««Wo i&ii^ cominnetfor a wliSe 
at kaat, to violate diy most solemn oommandmetits, and to^ de&Usoyi 
as wen as oppress, thy rational creatures ; because we cai^ no o^i^'* 
Wiae preserve our commerce, dUr colonial intM-^a, aild navigfadioii**' 
* There remains on« further scriptural characfcristitof thoseoiitiest 
by which the penal doom of natkms has been scaled.*-^ anean Ule 
perverse and audadoos extensioni of tliat very mi(|iiiiy, which %|» 
been the recent subject of divine estpoatulatidOt and of a negiocted 
eall to repentanoe. . t. . 

^ They be idle-^ber^fore they cry, sayiOg, Let us go and aacli* 
fice to our Godr-4et there more work be iM upon the m^, that 
they niay labour therein.*'— —« Ye shall no more give the peofdc 
straw to tnake brick as heretofore ;— let them go vM gather ^tHiw 
fcr themselves.'* (Exodus, chap, v, vcK T, 8, 9.>— Such was Pl«|. 
raoh's answer to that demand of God, « Let my people go, that they 
may serve me ';'* and thus did he audaciously straiten thos6 ba&ds of 
oppression which he was commanded to relax .««<-*-Tht same in&» 
toated monarclr, enhanced the. guilt of his cotitumi^, even after he 
liad been repeatedly chaadsed. Immediately liefbre the slaughler 
of the first-bom, the last asid deckdve plague; he drove the messen- 
ger of God finally from hiis presence, <* Get thee from me ; take 
heed to thyself, see my face no mor^ t for in that day tliou sebst my 
lace thou shalt die*** AimI Moses sud, <^thou hast well spokeur^^l 
will see thy face no more.** Exodus, chap, xxviii, ver. 29. 

It was n6t posuUa for Gred Britaih; coiAtly to foSow th^'first 
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part 0^ iMspredadeBt) by.iiicrmBnig the Ubour of het West India 
l)on<ii!ieti» Titey vei^ already ms^iiig bricka without straw j and 
oppresflicida in our coloniesy had long produced an effect, for which )i 
Uoody mandate tp the Egyptian tmdwiyea ^|is found to be neceaaa" 
ryi io the far milder bondage of the laraelttes^rhe poor negroea^ 
who have no/land of Goahen, no flocks, or herds, to be^ti^e subjects 
of divine protection, no fleshpots of Egypt, to aoatatn them, and who 
lia^inatead of ta$K-mastera,-and.a tale of bricks, drivers antied witb 
Helnpay la urge forward their toil ; could expesience as the fruit^oC 

.vejected intercesdoo, no exacerbation of thw fiue.*— Neither coukl 

^alsve making in Africa^ be conducted whh greater fraud and feroci- 
ty, than our white and black agents already employed and abett€4> 
esGcept through an extension of the ti*ade. 

, .But what we covM do in defiance of omnipotent justice, dreadful 
t0 think! we did. If we could not make our colonial bondmen more 

' K^^lched, we could add to their numbers. We could also enlarge 
^wiocal domains of that abominable system, of which the dreadful 
nature and. effects were now ibrthe first time understood, apd Jaid 
•bare to the national eye* We could acquire^ at the fearful .cost of 
jovteacting a calamitous war, a new and vast aceldama, for the in|^- 
BMlatioaof the vic^ms of our avarice, in Trinidada ; where the pes- 
tilent exhalations of an uncleared tvopical soil, would quicken the 
lethiferous, process of oppression ; and where enormous and ev&- 
growing demands on the British slave market, would protract the 
^ehief pmtence ibr continuing the devastation of Africa. 

Still more aggravation was possible ; and, though at the expense 
of the most obvious principles of woridly policy, was accordingly 
practised^-— >-p.Conqu<^st had given to us a temporary and precarious 
possessien, of a foreign teititory of vast extent, on the continent of 
.South America. To settle it by British capital, was like building 
on another man's freehold. The folly was still grosser ; for it was 
to increase the competitory powers of a dangerous rival to our sugar 

" colonies ; and to Wgment the future maritune resources of an ene- . 
my i-— Yet such was our increased and enamoured attachment to the , 
manstecding trade, and to West India oppression ; so eager wcre.in^e 
to shew our coi^mpt for consistency, and for the sacred principles 
upon which reformation had been promised ;-«-so bold was our de- 
fiance of heaven ; that full sixty thousand additional slaves were ma- 
nufactured by crimes in Africa, torn from their native land» and 

• placed permanently Aipon that conquered soil, in the. short term- of 
three or four years, by British subjects alone. New plantations, 
ffom 70 to 100 miles in lengthy upon a frontier line, were opened at 
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Ae same time in that fbrfeign territory, upon l^tifi^ capita), or ere* 
dit, in order to form stil! more extensr^ and insatiable -demands %r 
l!he same opprobrious commerce.*-*-— These fatts are io strange^ 
Ihat ihtf will hardly be credible to future ages, though too notorious 
to be denied In the present. They imply a national infatuation which 
fadicates, as well as an obduracy likely to have excitedi the vengeance 
Af the Almighty. 

The enormity of the aggravation of our thiy since the first cal! t«» 
repentance, will perhaps be best estimated, by a vieir of the ttctiial in- 
crease of the skve trade since thie year 1787*. 

In that year, the number of slaves imported into our colonies ' 
Collectively, including those which wtre afterwards re-exportcdj 
and sold to foreigners, was 21,023; and upon a medium of Rvm 
years, from the end of the American war, the annual import was 
i 1,307.1 This too was a considerable increase upon the average c^ 
ihe three preceding years; and even while we possessed those eolo^ 
nies on the American continent Ivhich are now become independent 
states, our whole colonial import of slaves, is estimated by Mr: 
£dwards, at no more than 20,o§5 annually .| Yet duriiig ten yei^». 
from 1795 to 1804, both inclusive, the average number of these ttn^ 
happy men yeariy brought from Africa in British vessels, and under^ 
British colours, was no less th^n 32,37'7.|J Including the trade car- 
ried on by our merchants under neutral coloursj thd wht^e export on 
British account, probably aihounted to near 50,000 per annum ; atiid 
in a single year of that term, we exported under our own flag alone^ 
i^3,05 1.$ Oh the Whole, it is ta moderate estimate, that we have more 

' • ^e Ibllowing extract fipoaar tfce Uete -woric df SWVt. Ye«ng,iftB emi n ent 
coloiiisi;, and patliiidentftty defeiidfr of tkt Steve ' IH^erwHI ^ww wte ^imt 
ycDfleiiien of th»t party, justly say of this branch of oar aattoaal goilt : ' 

« Quring the last war, an4 cspmOiy .io the ye«rs ipm )79a tp 190^ iSm 
Slave Trade (per table 8, ) appears to have been greatly extended, and which ia 
to be attributed to the then speculations of settling the vast and rich plains of Dc. 
inerara ; which province, on the return to Dutch sovereignty, by the treaty of 
1S02, carried Vith it a vested British capital of many mUtionS, and the itieans of 
fncreased produce to supply Europe with sugar, porteildii^ riyalslUp and niitt in 
ilie foMign market to the ande&t British cokmiM.'*«p'(We«t India Coaauta 
Place book, 11, 120 

t See the account at targe from authentic retarhs io Mr. Edwaid's Hist, of thier 
West Indies^ vol. 2, book 4, chap, 2, page ST. 

I Ibid. p. 55. 

II See the account at large in Sir IHT. Yovtn^s Wni India Commpa-HSice. 
Book, p. 8. • - ' 
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^^tx nfkturc) mid pledged ourselves to abandon it, . 

When we advert to the. grounds chiefly resorted tp.by the advp* 
t^tes for. a, graduai^in prefei«ei^e to an immediatie aboUdoOt our im* 
fdgna iaamsistency will be stUl more apparent. We prolonged tb« 
dave trade that our pkntatkins in tiie sug^ coloiues might fill. u|p 
Cbeir numbera. But what was the whole amount of ^aves in thos^ 
col0de» ]» 1787 } ; AcGordipg to the official returns in the report of 
tile Privy., Councilf 4^^,27eu W^9t is now the amount? Only. 
524^05;* giving an increase only of .58)929; hut -of thiasurplu^i 
Ifae newsicquired colony of Trinidada furnisheS) by the s^me esti* 
mate^ 19,7Q9 ; so ^hat the. actual increase In the colonies we held in 
4787, is only 39,220. Yet we have brought from Africa in BritiA 
yessels alonei since the pretended necessities of these colonies wa9 
fnade an^^Kibgy for the sis^ve trade^ notjess than <709|69 l.f If t]\p 
Irade under neutral colourst. permitted till la&t year» be added to the 
Aceountt we, have prob^ly dragged a mlHon at> kastf of 0ien> won^% 
.and children into perpetual exile and bondage, since we stood 
pigged to ahjMidon such oppressive prac^ses ; and equatted in a feiy 
y^rs of ;o^r pron»ised penilencei 4ie £>rmer crimes x^ half « cen^' 
iury. 

The foreign slave trade indeed is at last abolished by law ; a re.- 
fiormatlpn the value of which I am by no means inclined to disparage^ 
Imt with many supfiorters of tliat great measure^ its principle w^ 
purely political: and its e&ct in permanently reducing the extent 
piih^ slave trade, as weJl as in diminishii^ the guilt of that con^ 
«ierce, will be very equivocal, unless we now proceed to a radical 
and weil«*principied reformation. Meantime I am reviewing U^e con* 
^a.of our country, let it !4ae observed, since the.year 4787 : firom 

* « This IS Sir W.Yolmg^esdmate for 1695. H>iA. 

t By Sir W. Young's table copied from ofEcial returns to the house of corti? 
moRS, tlK numbers which the ships were allowed to carry from the coast (and it 
is ^ modetate Assumption that they carried no less) were from 179^ to 1804 i^* 
l^ttftively« ^23,770, In 1797* the pamber actually J»rought to the British oolonief^ 
waa 36,000, 

No returns I believe have been published of the trade from tihat year to X795; 
1»ut it is a very low estimate to suppose, that at least as many were annuaUy car- 
ried from the coast, as were imported in 1787. They were indeed proliably fskr 
more numerous'; but taking that as the average, we have in seven years 252,000. 
If w« thc3i e^im^te tte exports of 1805 atiA 18^, of which there is also no aiitheiH 
fic aocoimtt as equal to that of 1804^ which was 36^99^ theiewiU be a father air. 
iaitiau«f73J'9». la all 70^^01. 
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ilbichperMto tbi^of tlie last seasioraaof pariWt^ our>a^iliereiiat 
tft this nadoDal sia w«s uaquaU&ed) and iu sigi^vsubn such a^i 
have noticed. ^ • 

Can it be denied theO} that we have in this great natiooai offcnoa, 
an adequate cause of the diBj^asiirB of Heaven^ jmd of the cahnohae^ 
which hav^ fallen upon the oomitry ? fxram it be s^eged^itet thttna 
is aiiy ccrtemporaiy provocation that bears any propoxMn to the 
slave trade? If other sins of the same bdnous spec^ies, coatid be 
justly chained upon us; if <^ the sorrowful sighing of the pcisooor^ 
the complaint of the poor oppressed, and the cry of mmiceut. i^i^/* 
had gone up again^ us from other regions than Aftica^afid the 
West Indies; still it ought to be shewn,. that in those other Gaac% a» 
in thiS} the crime had bi^n aggravated by equal obduraeyi and ex* 
tended with equal .pervefSeness, aCter the open exposune of its gi^ltf 
and solemn calls for refbnnatien* But in these respects, as well a» 
in its magnitude, and its cruel effects, the ^ve trade stands idoMi 
amcmg our national offences; defying^ like Satan^ in. the foreanaat 
rank^ the wrath of the Almighty. * 

Could we suppose iour^bes just arrived from another planet, im- 
pressed with our present ideas of the divine gov^^ameot, beti igii»» 
rant of the history of Europe since the year 1787, and informed ^imm 
of the parliamentary discussions on the Slave Trade^ and of thos» 
iaiquiues which England has since committed against the A&teai^ 
race, we might naturaHy be disposed to inquire, ^^ Has no scourge 
frop Heaven yet appeared ? Have no calamities^ indicatory of di- 
vine wrath, overtaketi that guilty land I" But should we next take 
up a history of the French revolution, and of the fatal wars that have* 
ensued ; and learn how strangelythe prospetity, the peacei and the 
security of England have been s\ibverted by t^^m, wbataitigaiatv. 
evils we have endured, ever since our first refusal to abolish the 
slave trade, and by what still, greater evils we are tf tliia.momeiit 
tfait^atened ; it would be impossible I conceive, not to recognize with 
wonder and awe, the chastising hand of God« The (»)ly difficulty^, 
would be, to comprehend how the living wiutessesboth of the provo* 
cation and the punishment, pould possibly be unobserv^t of the visi* 
ble connection between them. 

Never, to be sure,, can phasnomcna more strikingly support any 
hypothesis of this kind, than the dates, the nature, tsnd the extent, of 
our public calamities, the opinion that they are providential chastise-^ 
ments for the^^ave tcade««-A^|^ty, though highly-&voin^ peopleil 
are called upon to renounce a criminal and cruel, but long-estat^^sb- 
ed practice^ as repugnant to the laws of God^-^They ]^ear?«^libe-» 
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mtt eSuAey. WlUe tliey sdU hesitate/ a ' tremendous isciMsrge is 
iWMtviag for them Itf a neigbbouring land— die moment they actually 
diaobey, that scourge commences its inflictions.——^ 

.The abolition of the Slave Trade was first virtually refused by 
pai&ment, in April, 179S. ImmediateVyy we were engaged in thoscT 
storaiy contentions withm the realm, and thosedisputes with Francey 
w4iich soon termuiated in the last calamitous war.— ^ — In February^ 
1793, the bouse of commons more openly and clearly declared 
ai^atnst reformation, by postponing for six months a motion made by , 
Mr. Wilberforce, for going into a committee on the Slave Trade;* 
irfiich was In effect to refuse even the gradual abolition voted in the 
pf«cediRg year.— ^In the same month, a sword was definitely drawn,' 
which was not during i^ne years returned to its scabbs^ ; and which* 
i» now redrawn, periiaps to be sheathed no more till England has 
eeased toexist.^-««Witbin that period of six mcoiths, during which 
tteeiaim»of jostice and mercy were contemptuously adjourned, 
crten^ took place in France, fertSe to us of unprecedented evils, as^ 
we already feel ; and perhaps decisive of our fate. 

We have since gone on in the same path, rejecting motion afler 
modoD, and bitt after faiil, upon t^e same obdurate principles; and a 
chasing Providence has kept pace with our temefify; heaping' 
misfortune on n^sfortune, and adiMng danger to danger. As we 
moMpfted and aggravated die impious crime, God multiplied and 
aggravaled the punisdimeBt. Treason, &mine, mutiny, civil war," 
tiib loss of our specie, the sale of our knd tax, thfe enormous growth 
of our National debt^die intoleraMe pressure of taxation, the discom- 
jiture of our mitituy enterprises, the destruction of our armies by* 
disease, the deplorable ruin of our allies, the stupendous exaltation of 
our enemies ; tiiese, and other plagues, followed, like those of Egypt,* 
ham rapid succession, upon every iterc^on of our refusals to obey the k 
voleeof God, by renouncing the execFE^e slvye trade. m 

We obtained at length a breathing time of peace ; but we were 
stHl contumacious to the behests of the Almighty ; for such, I dare 
to saU the plaifi detttands of justice and humanity. He sent us' 
therefore a new wu' ; and tremendous have been its events. 

Where will this sad series end? Can we weary out God ? Arewe- 
atronger duin he? Ah, infotuated men ! who would still urge us to 
perseverance in this impious course^ tremble at the prospect before 
you. Our public gk)pm, like the darkness of Egypt, may clear up 
fop a while ; but if yott harden yourselires sdll, the final event will 
bedreadfoL 

It is nee^ess to point ont the extraordinary nature of the se- 
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m9oA €ra«M bgr;:w]iif h thca».td«iaitiieft hmt b^m (irodttocdi T)i«fr< 
ktfve ^xcitfd «]i»vei!««lasionisfam«nt».they have.(^Qlbmided the ,wui» 
doBTi of' the*wis«» apd wre wittiout a pwraUel in the UUtoff .o£ man-* 
kio<). £v«n Uiqm vho donotsecioufliylook.up^lo Uie di^posii^g 
yaver of mi ali-wit6 wd omnipptciit ruler . ctf the tarth% oftesi apesait 
^ this case «» if they did ; because they hare no other mode of ex* 
{Nfesfiiiig; thttr amasement at the^ at»aige. pcogresa of eveot^. Bu| 
l^w can the devDut.miodf.posaibly.'pasa uuuoticedf the stnluDg pFP« 
itortkKi and reaembiancei as well a^ the singular coincidenGes in point 
^^dni^, hetween these>wQiiders9 and the ain of the akve trade i 

I date the grand proTocation giveo hy thai; crime) froin the pubr 
lie developement of its nature) and the ohdlirate refuaal to j^efsana lu 
<4->And when upon earthy since > the delivery of the Israelites .frons 
%yp^ ^As thm an eqiial> or. similar case? ** Mk nwf qf th^ day^ 
ih0$ arefia^tf vokUh were ktfintre thee^ mce ike thy that Qod ,crtate4, 
fNm ttfk9n the earihj 0nd..a9lc from ^ne mde qf heaven unto the Pikp^ 
^fiiether thtre heuth been, any euoh Mng^ae thkfff^ thing ^9 or hath^ 
heen heard Uke it f^^jEJath Gfldaem^d I0 take to. Hm^tf a naiiono(^ 
tfthe tmdet ^f another nation, iS^Cm** 

: ht\ me with reverences imitale these siwakening expostulations \ 
and «^9, was it ever he&re heard* or Itnpwnt thai God, speaking ^y^ 
Ae v^ce of consciencei and of iiis own revealed taws, puUUcly 
galled open a greatf ctviUaed, and highly*f£sToured people, to desisik' 
from spreading desolatioo and misery over a iarge region of tiie 
globe ; and ircMn carrying into a horrible bondage^ millions of his 
MitaoBal creatures .^•^Waa any hmnan iegishKtuce ever before appeal* 
ed to on a subject of such etupmidoiis moment to the inhab^^nts of 
^ earth, «r npon such high andawfiil pijncipleai But a still more, 
^rming inquiry is. Did ever before any people^ Christian or Pji^:an» 
so fiftgnu)tly vioiate the reUgious.prindplea whid^tlhey profess to re? 
spect, and offer so grossan affront tathe deity whom they outwards 
ly worship ; as the parliament of Ei^land, in rejecting tUis appeal, 
moA redoubling the crimes of the slave tcnde 2 * . . 
* . 6uoelyinsuohacase,itisoonsdnant'toourpr6concepti0n&of the 
ways of. Pcovid^ice, that the pftinishiiient shoold be singular ..and. 
wonderful in its meana^ as well m its severity. Surely the prodigies 
of the age, fiimiah here an ftw&ii parallel to the iniquities of £ng« 
land! 

It is, I feel, injuring, this fgnaX and taered subject, to treat it in a 
cursory^aod' fxartid way. The Feasoning by which my own mind 
ihas long been clearly satisfied) that oiir sins against the African raoa 
Wve oUeAyi or solely ^ drawn upofi' us the odamit^s irith which we 
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liaYe' during near fifteen ytarabeen vi^tedj rests liipon «R indoc^ift 
from many particulars ; and to omit any of them, ia to 'weaken the 
force of thb rest. Upon the singular and important events of the 
kte war in the West Indies, aiid especially the extraordinary revof 
Ibtion in St. Domingo, many important observatibhs' might be made, 
tending greatly to fortify my general conclusion. But it is impossi* 
bie in a w6rk like the present fully to state, and still more to reason 
upon, the whole of the extraordinary phenomena from which tn^ 
isonvictiohs are deifred. Yet t cannot prevail on myself wholly ta 
suppress at this great crisb, an bpihion so closely connected with! 
sny general subject, and with the destiny of my country ; an opinion 
which has iong had a powerfol influefiee on the conduct of my life ; 
siiid which I share in commd) with many men of the clearest under^ 
Blan<&)g8, as well as the tnost distinguish^ piety and virtue. 

If my nece'ssefry limits will not allow me fully to state the hypo* 
thesis itself, and the positive arguments npon wiiich it stands, muctt 
less to remove diflUcuIties, or repdl objections; but there is one 
-which fibm its specious nature^ demands from me some general no* 
tice. 

■' Is it objected that othet" nations have also dmnkj and hitherto- 
much deeper than ourselves, of the phial (^divine wrath poured out 
1^ tlie' French revolution? I admit the lact.«— >But did they stiii 
Mnk deeper too of " the cup of trembling,** the dregs of whichf 
«iay soon be tSl our ovm^ the objection would stiH be' of littM 
Weight. 

Without attempting to explain, or conjecture, the entire schema 
^a ehasd^ng Providence; it may be presumed, that those nation# 
ilso^ have all grievously provcAed the indignation of a righteous God; 
and some of them in the same vray, though not in the samodegre^ 
with ourselv^. Infinite wisdom well knows how-to punish manjr 
Affbrent oflTenders, by the same identical scourge, or through thjfr 
same sourees of evil. 

I am relieved bkdeed from the necessity ^f suggesting^ a prolNi»« 
iit cause of provocation on the part of Austria, Prussia,. and Russia; 
shice the str&ki^ retaliation wlttdi two of those power»have already 
met with, ft^ their injustice and cruelty towards Pohnd, seems of 
late to have made a strtnig impression mi the public mind. We not 
only hear in the conversation of the serious, and even of tHe IrreM* 
gious ; but read in the pi^lic. printi^ where matter of pious observa- 
tion does not often find a place> ^emarl^s on< the exftct retribution 
Whieh divine Providence has in this casebnsught home to the spoil* 
ers d' jMi u|i&rtanate nation. To bo sore^ when we turn onr eyei 
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to Pohmd as tbe seat of immediate war ; ,wlxeo ve recollect wUfain 
how few years, its, patriotic and unhappy soveriegn was deprived of 
his sceptre> by a foul confederacy x>f those power% tW0 of whom 
)iave since nearly lost their own ; when we reflect on the unjust and 
violent partitions of territory, to which they have already been com- 
pelled in their turns to submit ; and how reasonably they may dread 
a final dismemberment of their dominions ;— When) in a word, we^ 
find Buonaparte at Warsaw ; and recollect how lately be wa^ at Ber-? . 
Un, and Vienna; it would be difficult. even for an atheist, to ascribe 
such strong characteristics of a Providential retribution, to the mere 
pffect of chance. 

What I would wish to add to the existing popular impresaioos 
on tliat subject, is only the remark, that Poland was tike Ainca, im- 
piously destroyed upon pleas of political exfie<Umcy.^-^ThBi idola- 
trous principle, that grand heresy of the age, which strikes at the 
very foimdation of the whole edifice of -moralS) and insults the ^- 
vine lawgiver, by arraigning the wisdom or goodness of his institu- 
tions, was the alleged defence of three mighty soverdgns, for an 
avowed violation of justice.— They threw down the gauntlet to Om- 
pipotence; and his vengeance seems to have taken it up. 

In other countries, causes of provocation enough might be found 
perhaps, without listening to those accounts which have been given 
of the degenerated state of their private morals and manners; enough 
at least to satisfy those, who consider the substitution of- philosophi- 
cal scepticism for Christianity, as no venial offence against God. In 
Italy, that Caprea of gross and beastly sensuality, it would be still 
less difficult to find adequate causes, for its share of the general 
plagues. But after all, should any apparent difficulties remain on 
this subject, they would b^ only such as belong, in our finite views» 
to the ordinary providence of God. Some less-offenc^Dg nations of 
Europe, like innocent members of the same family^ or country, maj. 
. possibly be involved with their more guilty neighbours or connec- 
tions, in evils which are the penal chastisement of extraordinary, as 
well as those which arc the natural effects, of ordinary crimes. The 
Almighty has particular, or individual distinctions enough^ and com- 
pensatory provisions enough, in store, to reconcile with universsyi 
justice the occasionally awfiil display of his moral discipline towards 
nations and* communities of men, without disturbing the general 
laws of nature : but it is evident, that unless such a miraculous dis- 
crimination as was exhibited in Goshen, were again to be made ; a 
scourge infiicted on many of the nsrtioBs of Europe^ must be felt iit 
some measure by the rest . 
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'- As to FrtocC) Spsdn, Holland, and Portugal, their shades in the 
oppression of Africa, at that epoch of gienieral provocation which im- 
mediately preceded the gt'and revolution in France, were only infe- 
rior to our own. I mean not to convey that they were chargeable 
with no other sins, peculiar in their extent and character to tliat pe- 
ribd ; but in Africa and the West Indies, those slave trading nations, 
had all like ourselves, recently and greatly aggravated their long es- 
tablished offences. 

Here, as in other parts of this great subject, I deeply regret the 
necessity of abstaining from full historical statements, of facts little 
known to the public. 

It may perhaps surprise many readers to hear, that the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVIth, a short tinie prior to the revolution, distinguish- 
ed himself from all his predecessors, by zealous endeavours to ex- 
tend the slave trade of France. 

"* ' Such However was the fact. That shocking trade, had been 
nearly abandoned by the French merchants ; and the misguided mp- 
Barch, under evil advice, laboured strenuously to induce them to re* 
sume it. By an ordinance of Oct. 1784, he offered a bounty of forty 
livres per ton (which reducing the French measuration of ships to 
olir own standard, was equal to eighty livres per ton English) 
upon all ships that should clear out from the ports of France for 
the slave trade ; and he added premiums on negroes imported into 
the French colonies, of sixty livres per head, in the windward Islands, 
and one hundred livres in St. Domingo.^^— -By subsequent ordi- 
liances, these premiums were raised by him to no less than one hun- 
dred and sixty livres ' in the former colonies, and two hundred and 
thirty livres in the latter.* The natural effect was so enormous an 
increase of this guilty commerce, that in 1787 and 1788, 60,345 
slaves were imported into St. Domingo alone; On the whole, it 
may be fairly computed, that 300)000 human beings were carried 
into a miserable captivity, at the direct instigation of that govern- 
ment which was soon after so terribly chastised. 

It may perhaps be equally unknown to the British public at large, 
that at the same memorable period, Spain began a new career of 
oppression in her colbniesj and framed a new system of trade for 
them, expressly in order to encourage the importation of slaves. 
The facts of this latter case, are so various, striking, and importanti 
that they deserve a very particular statement ; but from the absolute 
necessity of compression, I will here only give the recital of a decree 

• Sec Privy Council Report on the Slave Trade, Part 6. Titic France- 
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of hi$ Spanish majesty, of Febniaiy, 17S*, by which aeverd of the 
new regulations wer^ introduced.^ ' 

<^ In order y* says that iU-advised^ 9nd since unfortunate monarcbt: 
^ to promote by every imaginable means the great advantages wHch the 
encouragement of agriculture must firoduccy I thou^t proper to caufic 
tfie several plans of the introduction ofJVegroes into the inlands qf Cuboi 
Santo Vomingoy Porto Ricoy and the province of Caraccas^ to be ftfeU 
exandnedy with a view qf recurring to the urgent necessity there is qf 
mtch helps^ without which these countries can neither prosper or flourish^ 
nor produce to the state the immense richesy which the climate andjer" 
tility of their soil afford; and having treated thi^ serious subject with 
that attention which the importance qfit claims^ I have determmedfbr 
the present that this trade shall be carried on under the following rule^ 
a^d conditions,** He afterwards^ in the 13tb article^ recites the ob- 
ject to be, " to procure for all his subjects the greater advantages in the 
^ave tradcyos well as to augment the number qf cultivators in the Ame- 
ticq,n colonies*** 

. The contemporary conduct of Holland^ was of the same oppio^ 
brious cast, Thjc Dutch slave trade had also languishedi. or rather 
was quite es^tinct, when in May 1788, the states-general» at the ia- 
i^ce of the planters of. Guiana, resolved on vigprous. measures for 
ks revival and es^tension^ The leading resolution was in the. follow- 
ing iermsF^-^^^That every mean$ should be employed tp promote tffc 
speedy enlfirgement qf the slave trade** Accordingly,, they YOted 
3^0»poo guilders to the West India Company; and adc^ted seven!: 
pe^ations for encoumging the importi^n of negroes into their 
coloniestt They were indeed limited to the term of six years i hut 
God prescribed nearly the same limitation to the commerce^ the lir 
berty and independency of Holland. 

Portugal AlfiO> there is reason to beHeve, was rapidly increasing 
ber slave, trade at the time of the French revolution.— With herf 
however, it waa not, as ^ith the other powers,.Dccadoned by a. sys- 
tematic change in her laws ; or by the direct subornation of the go- 
vernment.— In her share of the scouif^c;^ die has been hitherto 
equally distinguished from them. 

Thus, cruelly did the great ccmimemal nations of £unope» all at 
tjbe same «ra, resolve to. .extend the descdatiou) the miseries and 
primes of A&ica, to the utmost of their powen Already they dragged 
i^ay every year 74,00p^ of. her unhi^py childcen; and a gi^eatpart 

*' Privy doimcil Report on^he Slave Trade, pait^. Htls Spun, 
t Same repon^ and part. Title Holland. 
\ Edward's W. Indies, vol. ii, p. 58. 
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of her coast bcigan to be almost destitute of inhabitants : yet her insa- 
tiable tormentors were determined to drain the veins of her popula- 
tion still more cojMOUsly, and to obtain fuller meals for their avarice, 
though they should reduce her to a desert. But the eye of the Al- 
mighty was xsver them ; and to avenge devoted Africa at least, if not 
to save her, he dropped down among them the French revolution. 

Surely it was a strange coincidence of events, that so many dif- 
ferent nations should at the same xra, offer new and extreme provo- 
cation to divine justice, by the same species of iniquity, though with- 
out any mutual concert ; and that each of them should immediately 
after be involved, by the same cause, in new and extreme calamities. 
But when we regard the unforeseen and wonderful origin of all those 
calamities, the revolution of France, the coincidence becomes still 
more extraordinary. Induced, by a common temptation, the lucra<» 
tive oppression of the African race, many nations start together in a 
new race of guilt : a strange source of unprecedented evil imme- 
diately bursts forth, and suddenly overwhelms them all. A cruel 
and unlimited slavery, is the subject of their crimes : a lawless and 
ferocious liberty, is made their common scourge. Not only France, 
but Europe, becomes almost a second Africa. Order, security, pub- 
lic morals, the sacred principles which mitigate the horrors of war, 
and regulate the intercourse of nations, have vanished, or are begin- 
ning to vanish, from this civilized quarter of the globe.— -^-The 
public law of the slave coast may soon be upon a level with that of 
^ polished Europe ; and the persons of individuals, like their property, 
become the spoil of predatory war, in these once happy regions.^— 
Already, if recent intelligence from Han^burgh may be creitited> 
Buonaparte takes credit for great moderation, in not selling his cap-* 
' tives into slavery ; and intimates that London will not be treated so 
mercifully in that respect, as Vienna and Berlin. 

It must be quite unnecessary, with every considerate reader, to 
prove that France herself has had her full share of the sufferings^, 
which she has been made the instrument of inflicting .--Of all the 
offending nations, her lot has been perhaps the most deplorable. 
Her glory, is like the light of a conflagration ; a lustre fed by ruin^ 
misery and death, in the mansion to which it belongs. 

While so many nations have been sustainiug extraordintiry evils, 
has not the hand of providence distinguished some portion of the 
earth with blessings equally unusual ?— It has. Let us turn our eyes 
to the rising western empire, and we shall see a people, whose for- 
tunes furnish a striking contrast to the calamities of European coun-^ 
tries. As the autumnal storm, while it strips the grove of its. leaves, 
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and lays prostrate some of its more ancient trunks, favours the young 
and hardy pine, by opening to its aspiring point and expanding bsute^ 
a freer course, and more copious sunshine ; so have those revolution- 
ary' tempests which have laid waste the ancient realms of £un^) 
given an accelerated growth to the United States of America, both 
in their strength and stature. Population, agriculture, commerce, 
maritime power, how rapidly have they all increased in that coun- 
try, since the revolution of France ! A new and Vast domain also 
has been acquired, at the expense of the Spanish empire. • With 
such prodigious rapidity has the navigation of the United States in- 
creased, that they promise soon to win from Europe, the trident at 
least, if not the sceptre, of the western world. 

Now, let it be well observed, that the United States have alone, 
of all the nations of the earth, during the same period, done much to 
redeem themselves from those sins to which I chiefly ascribe the ca- 
lamities of Europe. Indeed, their government and legislature, with 
whom the corporate responsibility in every country chiefly rests, 
have done all that was in their immediate power ; while every state 
in the union but one, has long since flnally delivered itself from the 
guilt of the African slave trade. 

It is truly honourable to the president and the congress, to find 
by intelligence recently arrived, that the former has oflicially con- 
gratulated the latter, on the near approach of a period when they 
will possess the constitutional power of giving a final blow to that 
hated commerce. That the power will be exercised, immediately 
after it vests in the general legislature, has been long beyond a 
doubt; and though the first of January, 1808, is now at xyo great dis- 
tance, the president suggests a mean of accelerating the eflect of the 
intended law, by a previous notice, which may prevent the inchoa- 
tion of voyages in the present year, to be terminated in the next. 

I think my country has cause to complsdn of America ; and am 
not sure that the amicable arrangements lately made, are of a kind to 
reconcile with her pretensions, our most essential belligerent rights. 
But while she acts, in relation to the most helpless and injured of the 
human race, upon such righteous and liberal principles, it is impos- 
sible to refuse her our esteem ; or to grudge any sacrifice for the 
sake of her friendship that self-preservation may permit. I trust 
that a nation which thus honourably respects the sacred rights of 
humanity and justice, will not long persevere in a line of conduct 
which ministers to the pestilent ambition of France, and abridges the 
only remaining hope of liberty in Europe. Indeed, the late out- 
rageous and prepjosterous measures of Napoleon, will probably sur 
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^Vttrafcde all qdMf^tfa^ that have lately nfflit^sted between this country 
]f^|$|ld the DeuQa^^fqiftera , by the new atid undeniable rights which le 
Js^^lt to us frof^'Qitch conduct in the enemy May the harmony be- 
^^&qen Engk^t^-and America be settled on the firtaett foundauons ; 
^ ^^£d anapti^)^ many sympathies which ought to bind ua to each 
leTi toAf «e soon have to add a Ifititjt^ abhorrence, and copren 
£.» —nunciation of the slave trade ' a 

wbil£ Amenca, has thUii honourab^^llUn&aiBbed heraelf 

ler commercial natioas, and has been equally distinguished 

inguW prosperity tn the present disastrous times, there is 

jtryj I confess, idij^h Iuth««'tQ but imperfectly conKrms, on 

mive vie^^f her foiiiunes, the hypothesis 1 aim to establish 

tl0)intry, alas ' is Gr^at fintain ^We have sufTerfid enough 

C ' '^^^^ ^* ^^ ^^^ mcurred the disfavour of heav^ , 'but other 

^ ^ l^guMtf^bss gml{]i,'^in regard to the slave trade at le«M, have been 

" '■''^^■^"'■AJ&ore ievere^ We have m truth, esceeded in this respect 

IjpS^ unij^ prQvocaUons Qur ofTences against the helpless 

t^Bs, have been far greater m amotwt, w^ against God, we 

ksuned more deeply than others, by all the ^idfiidifierence be- 

n QMT national blessings and theirs Our share of the crime is 

f^'^jjy^^^re-emioent, through that- peculiar knowledge !pf its detestaUe 

■A^'^^fW'*' which we hare lately acquired I fear it may even be added, 

^■■.^ffi^ the peisepcrayce of other nations in theirmiquity, is fairly im 

'^■j^M&ble to Eng!^n4, ^^ being a nature effect of our exatOple, after 

-^ ^W deliberate eunliiAaUpn of the case 

fy''*^^vJP*"''&'8'''SStJt'*S'"*^^''^'y chastised, is not yet, like soiiie of 
.'t'^^^^int^^ellctfr fijBn^aw or destroyed, and if the danger^ of 

^sM^ countrj' h^ ^^y siii^dedi this I admit, would^ some appa- 
^^^^^ drawback c^n^focCp Ij^lhe reasons that have been offered for 
^jiJa^cntUDg our pubaLuS^^ties.to the slave trade 

IS, fka)Ll wS f^far the most alarming view of tfiis 
>ject Ij^fify to4 {irospects opened m the first divt* 
rk, be faiCiy^Coig^lD^ted , and then let it be remem* 
very country ifl^^fal^ would demonstrably, in the 
tbjugation by FritHd^>G tt^e most te'rrible that ever 
>n, IS the same whio^ 'j^^^^ hlfrblt.-brovoked the 
e of God —Nor let ua ^go^w^ ciiniVoC-^ . 

auspicious change m dt&€BnT^ ^pte^i ' 

nfederacies " Thou^l^U'je |[1iric)uEl 

inpunished " ' ' ' 

sent moment there is another o tiick fills 

ostpamful anxiety, and which Lntr='r,iy;atK»«tdjW- 
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cldde this work imperfect tibough it 1% that I may no Icmger with* 
hold firom my country a feeble but 8easona|>le warning. In it few 
dayS) or weeks, parliament will have to decide, whether it.»hall re- 
deem the solemn pledge which it has recently given, for the e^sdsion 
of this dreadful trafiic, or whether by a new apostacy, worse \y far 
than any former provocation of the same kind, it shall fill up the 
measure of our iniquities, atid dmw dQwn> upon us, perhapsy ^ 
speedy and signed vengeance* 

I have too high an opinion of the dignity, as well as the mocs^. 
feeHngs of the British legislature, to regard so opprobrious a relapa^ 
as a very probable event. But when I advert to the long an4 9ad '. I 
experience which we have had of the fate of such questions in par- 
liament; when I remember the assiduous opposition, and. the stiU. 
more mtal apathy, by which the fairest expectations of the fdends of 
the oppressed Africans, have been repeatedly ruined; my hopes ax^ . 
mingled, I own, with much uneasiness and fear. 

May God, in whose hands are the hearts of all men, incline those 
who, under his permission, are our lawgivers, to deliver us at lengthy 
without delay, from the guilt of iimocent blood ! Then only shall 
I hope that the wisest measures of defence will be truly efficacious;' 
then only will solid peace and security put an end to the dangers of , 
the country. 
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